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For beef, Major and St George 


‘Independent' poll 
reveals: 

■ Most of us back 
Prime Minister in 
gSE battle 

■ Tory voters think 
we should hit 
back at Germany 

■ Nearly half of all 
voters are ready 
to threaten to pull 
out of Europe 
altogether 





Milk 


marketing: Cows belonging to Solihull former Harry Goode have been turned into mobile advertising hoardings after he was unable to sell them Photograph: Newsteam 


ft JOHN RENTOUL 

h Political Correspondent 


Most Tory supporters (62 


f t Conservative supporters want 
r the Prime Minister to disrupt 
S European Union business and 
to retalfctfe agpirer Germany, ac- , 
.• j^rding to an NOP poll for the 
Independent. 

If John Major heeds their 
“■ message he could be driven to- 
* escalate the “beef war", which 
would risk his Commons ma- 
jority, as theTbryMP, George. 
Walden, has warned that he 
would have to consider his po- 
sition in that event. 

Tory voters overwhelmingly 
support the Prime Minister's 
campaign to disrupt Brussels 
business, with T7 per cent say- 
ing he was ‘Tight’ 1 to embark on 
i it. Even when opposition sup- 
« porters are included; there re- 
ft mains firm support for the 
'Governments stance, with 54 
ncr cent of the whole sample 
supporting the campaign to 
: , • rustrate EU work, and only 33 
.•■ ter cent opposing it. 


per cent} said they would ban 
German imports if the beef ban 


German imports if the beef ban 
stays. Half of Tbiy voters want 
to threaten topuH out ofther Eu- 


ropean Union altogether. 
Public opinion as a who 


Public opinion as a whole is 
evenly split on whether to re- 
taliate against German import?, 
with 47 per cent in favour and 
45 percent against. And voters 
generally are only narrowly op- 
posed to the idea tiiat, if the Iran 


stays, Britain should threaten to 
withdraw from the EU: that op- 
tion was opposed by a margin 
of 47 to 43 per cent. 

Those findings ftnpljr that, 
while Mr Major's battle with 
Brussels may be popular with 
the core Tory constituency, it 
may not help improve the Gov- 
ernment’s popularity among 
floating and other voters. 

And the Government came 
under swift pressure yesterday 


at the first sign of retreat. 
Roger Freeman, the Public Ser- 
vice minister, charged with BSE 
eradica tion, ba eked off the idea 
that a timetable for lifting the 
beef ban would form part of 
talks with EU partners. He 
said on BBC radio: “We have 
said we want a framework. We 
don’t want a detailed timetable 
that inevitably by a certain date 
certain things must happen." 

Jacques Santer, President of 


the EU Commission, on Sunday 
ruled out a timetable for lifting 
the ban. The ban an gelatm, tal- 
low and semen will be lifted next 
week, he said, but ministers ad- 
mit the main ban on beef ex- 
ports may still be in place at the 
end of the year. 

John Redwood, last year’s 
lory leadership challenger, said 
yesterday. “Farmers and per- 
sons in the meat business would 
expect a timetable for the re- 


claming threat to their jobs and 
businesses to be lifted before the 
Government resumes normal 


co-operation with Europe.’ 

The scale of anti-EU senti- 
ment revealed by the poll was 
described as “worrying 7 ' by Mr 
Walden, the Tbry MP who on 
Sunday threatened to bring the 
Government down if it esca- 
lated the beef war. He said: 
“This makes it all the more im- 
portant that anyone who has 
doubts [about the Govern- 
ment's strategy] should speak 
out It is possible to take a strong 
line without misleading people 
as to what can be achieved and 
what the options are. There is 
no option of forcing the Ger- 
mans to eat our beef. There is 
no option of leaving Europe." 

Mr Major will enter danger- 
ous political waters if there are 
no signs by the end of the 
month that the main beef ban 
will be be lifted. He has made 
it clear that be would not coun- 
tenance any action - such as 
banning German imports - 


^ r - . . (All-figjres are percent^es. Toty,- Latyaptf LD refer to respondents’ usual pofitfcal allegiance) 
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which is illegal, despite pressure 
from Tory right-wingers to ig- 
nore European law. 

He was backed yesterday by 
David Hunt, the former minis- 
ter who is leading a concerted 
loyalty drive and claiming a dear 
majority of Tory MPs - 200 out 
of 326 -under the Conservative 
Mainstream banner. “When 
(he Prime Minister gives a lead, 
he should be given support, and 
much more loudly,” Mr Hunt 
said, “But there can be no 
question of illegality”. 

Tory right-wingers have, how- 
ever, warned Mr Major against 
“leading them up to the top of 
the hill and back down again". 
Even the centrist David 
WHshire. MP for Spelthorne, 


said yesterday: “If he starts com- 
promising. all is lost He has no 
choice but to see it through " 

In a newspaper article today 
Mr Whitten compares Mr Ma- 
jor to “the man who thought he 
was leading the crowd and 
looked round to find they were 
chasing him” 

Robin Cook, Labour's foreign 
affairs spokesman, is expected 
to say today that the Govern- 
ment's aim should be a comp] ere 
lifting of the ban by the Florence 
summit on 23 June. 

NOP interviewed by tele- 
phone a representative quota 
sample of 1.005 people aged 
15+ on 24 and 26 May. 

More poll findings tomorrow: 
Is Blair ready for government? 
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fe prehcns^ble and “robot- 
:rators, endless time left 
_ ng with no one to talk to 
/ and the incessant tinlding of 
electronic muzaJc. No, it's not a 
Dennis Potter tale of futuristic 
hell - you've just tried to call 
your local utility office. _ 


A survey by monitoring or- 
ganisation Tfelcconomy found 
that in 2,000 calls made to 101 
utilities offices, 22 local au- 
thorities and 100 fn-ivatc sector 
companies, the utilities turned 
in a “disgraceful” performance. 

The results showed a wide- 
spread inability to grasp even 

the basks of telephone use, such 

as a failure to greet the caller. 

“We always suggest saying 
•good morning’ because people 
don't hear the first few words 


badly to those mechanised vole- ' 
es. If youTe being held in a 
queue you're paying for ft- And 
ir the companies know they’ve 
gtt a problem with trme-and-an- 
swo; why don’t they address it?" 

Overall the survey found that 
only 19 percent of electricity of- 
fices, 10 per cent of water offices 
and 8 per cent of gas offices pro- 
vided an “acceptable” tele- 
phone service, compared with 


Not cricket 

Ray Illingworth, the chairman 
of England cricket selectors, is 
to face a disciplinary commit- 
tee over comments he made in 
a book serialised in a national 
newspaper last week. Page 22 

Legal lesson 

Head teachers want parents to 
be forced to sign legally bind- 
ing contracts preventing them 
from abusing or attacking 
teachers. Page 6 


'Yeltsin wins 
ceasefire in 
Chechnya 


TO ACQUIRE 
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Beardsley sidelined 
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.J per cent of local authorities. 
- m terms of the quality of re- 
sponses, the utility companies 
performed even worse. Not 
one gas or water office and only 
2 per cent of electricity offices 
answered queries acceptably, 
compared with 64 per cent of lo- 
cal authorities. 

But then simply speaking to 
your local utility office is often 
an achievement in itself, it 
seems. In the survey 93 per cent 
of all calls to British Gas in 
Leeds were abandoned. A 
spokesman for Ofgas said he 
was aware of complaints about 
service, but suggested the prob- 
lem could be partly due to its 
recent spUt into four companies. 

This year sees a new section 
in the 1995-6 Ofwat annual re- 
port to monitor the ease with 
which customers can make con- 
tact with their water company. 

Only Scottish Power provid- 
ed a “ consistently exceQetii” ser- 
vice in the tests carried out 
earlier this year- perhaps un- 
surprising in a company that has 
just launched its awn telecom 
service. 


Newcastle’s Peter Beardsley 
and Gary Rallister of Man- 
chester United will not be in- 
cluded in Teny Variables' squad 
for Euro 96. Rage 22 


on the telephone. They need 
nme.to tune in and hear the use- 
ful information, like the com- 
pany name,’' said Joanne 
Gascoigne, business develop- 
ment manager at TeJeonnomy.. 

Bui companies who did use 
a formal greeting were often just 
as unsuccessful. The survey 
said; ■‘At limes a laudable at- 
tempt at good customer rela- 
tions ended in lengthy 
introductions such as *Gwd- 

morningBrilishGassservicc- 

He^tTSpeafa'nghawcanniefp- 

youHEt breakneck speed.” 

Uthcr utility companies, it 
said, “peppered callers with a 
rapidbuna of verbal grapeshot” / 
such as “Name? What address? 


Which area?” in quick succes- 
sion. Rapid speech often re- 
duced sentences to marathon 
one-worders while the tone was 
often “off-hand or Wooden” ot 
“robotic and abrupt". 

It also suggests voice-mes- 
saging and interactive voice-re- 
sponse devices, a massive 
growth market in Britain, are 


not as effective as previously 
thought Athirdof atf offices of- 
fered “music-whfle-you-wait" 
or recorded messages of the 
“You are held in a quene" va- 
riety, and the majority of callers 
were left waiting for an unac- 
ceptable length of time. 

According to Ms Gascoigne, 
customers are increasingly icn- 
lated by electronic queuing and 
voice-mail systems and are vot- 
ing witftthdr receivers. Calleis, 
she said, prefer a “warm body" 
response. “People do respond 
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Boris Yeltsin yesterday boasted 
of achieving a “historic” agree- 
ment after signing a ceasefire 
deal with the Chechen leader in 
Moscow. 

It is unclear hew long the pro- 
claimed ceasefire will last, but 
the agreement is a political 
coup for the Russian Presi- 
dent. Russia has been mired in 
the conflict in Chechnya for 17 
months and the war has been a 
political millstone around Mr 
Yeltsin's neck. The deal comes 
just ahead of presidential elec- 
tions on 16 June. 

“This is a historic day, a his- 
toric moment," Mr Yeltsin said 


with Zelimkhan Yandarbiyev, 
successor to Dzhokhar Du- 
dayev, who led Chechnya’s bid 
for independence and was 
killed in a Russian racket attack 
last month. 

Both sides avoided the most 
difficult issue - Chechnya’s de- 
mands for independence, which 
remain on the table. Chechen 
leaders continue to talk of se- 
cession, Moscow, on the other 
hand, treats Chechnya as part 
of the Russian federation. 

The deal provides for a hall 
to military activity, an exchange 
of all prisoners within two 
weeks, and further negotia- 


tions to end the conflict. Previ- 
ous deals on the exchange of 
prisoners have foundered 
amidst mnch recrimination. 
Both sides have regularly re- 
neged on agreements. Last 
summer, a plan to disarm the 
Chechens as Russian troops 
withdrew, was quickly forgotten. 

Both sides seemed tense dur- 
ing yesterday’s signing of the 
ceasefire document, whose ex- 
act contents were not revealed. 
Viktor Chernomyrdin, the 
Russian Prime Minister, could 
be heard to say: “Just sign it, 
what's the difference?" in reply 
to a remark from the Chechen 
side of the table. 

Mr Yeltsin said he would 
give the order for an end to mil- 
itary activities to the Interior 
Minister, Anatoly Kulikov, and 
the Defence Minister, Pavel 
Grachev. Mr Grachev, who was 
not at the signing, last week 
seemed furious that the war was 
being wound down before the 
final defeat of the Chechens. 

Mr Yeltsin said that the prob- 
lem of peace had now been “re- 
solved". Asked about whether 
the deal would stick, he insist- 
ed that “we are unanimous”. 

Once a new Russian presi- 
dent is elected, he would, how- 
ever, be less susceptible to 
public opinion and could deride 
to wage an indefinite war. 
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Prescott could rule the regions 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

The bid by John Prescott. 
Labour’s deputy leader, for el- 
bow room in a future Cabinet 
intensified yesterday, as his al- 
lies speculated about a role as 
"wovvmor of the English re- 
gions" equivalent to Secretaries 
of Stale for Scotland and Wales. 

A source dose to Mr Prescott 
confirmed that Tony Blair, the 
Labour leader, was" discussing 
changes to the structure of 
Whitehall ministries, and that 

the deputy leader saw an op- 
portunity for a top-level job 
bringing together the econom- 
ic regeneration efforts of several 
departments. 

“h is still being discussed, hut 
there arc a number of ways of 
pushing the goal of full" em- 


ployment, which was John’s 
theme in the leadership elec- 
tion," the source said. 

The plan could spark new 
conflict with Gordon Brown, the 
shadow QianccUor. whose grip 
on economic policy has caused 
friction in the Shadow Cabinet. 
Mr Prescott warned against an 
all-powertul “super Treasury” in 
a speech two weeks ago. 

A Prescott supporter tried 
yesterday to suggest a mutual- 
ly acceptable division of re- 
sponsibility. with Mr Brown 
responsible for macro-eco- 
nomic policy (taxes, public 
spending and interest rales) 
and Mr Prescott handling mi- 
cro-economics (labour markets 
and company-level policy). 

But he skirted round the 
most glaring doubt hanging 
over Mr Prescott’s status in a 


Labour government: would he 
inherit Michael Heseltine’s 
Deputy Prime Minister title? 
“I'm sure John would like to do 
that job.” he said. 

The real question is what de- 
partmental responsibility Mr 
Prescott would have. The sup- 
porter pointed out that the 
work of four government de- 
partments. transport, trade, en- 
vironment and the employment 

functions of the Education De- 
partment. were already coor- 
dinated in 10 regional centres 
in England. 

These could be answerable 

either directly to Mr Prescott 
or to a Cabinet committee 
chaired by him, like the present 
committee chaired by Mr Hes- 
eltine. 

A spokeswoman for Mr 
Prescott said: "John thinks the 


leader wil] decide who he wants 
in which job at the appropriate 
time. That’s a rule that applies 
to everyone and John is quite 
happy with that.” 

A spokesman for Mr Blau- 
said these were decisions that 
would be made in government. 

Another tension was resolved 
yesterday when party officials 
confirmed that Brian Wilson, 
Labour’s transport spokesman, 
will “phase himself out of the 
transport team’’ to take up a 
campaign role. Mr Wilson, who 
has dashed semi-publicly with 
Clare Short the shadow Sec- 
retary of Stale for Transport, will 
assume responsibility for the 
party's computer database, to be 
used for US-styie “instant re- 
buttal” of Tory propaganda. 

“We needed a lively politician 
with a journalistic mind to front 


the rebuttal operation and take 
political responsibility for it,” 
said a Labour official. Mr Wil- 
son will answer to Mr Brown, 
who has overall responsibility 
for campai gning 

News or Mr Wilson's ap- 

Office confirmed thatit had ac- 
quired exactly the same com- 
puter software, a database 
system called Excalibur, as the 
Labour Party. 

The Independent revealed 
last week that Excalibur had 
been donated to Labour by 

milli onaire supporter Philip 

Jeffrey, in order to use the par- 
ty’s experience to sell it as a 
commercial product 

A Tory spokesman said yes- 
terday that it would run an more 
sophisticated hardware than 
Labour’s, at a cost of £500,000. 


Prescott: *Leader will decide' 



High life: Richard Owen, mayor of Beaumaris, north Wales, climbs across a farmhouse roof as part of the ancient "beating the bounds’* ritual in the town. Once every seven years, 
local statute requires the mayor to “perambulate die boundaries”. As the farmhouse stradtfles the borough boundary, the mayor has to climb over the top Photograph: Rob Stratton 


New meningitis scare 


PAUL FIELD 

Another British child was last 
night feared to have contract- 
ed meningitis in Majorca, the 
fifth to have fallen victim to the 
disease while holidaying on the 
Spanish Island. 

The six-vear-old girl, who 
has not yet been named, may 
only have a cold, hut was put 
under observation in Palma s 
Son Doreta hospital where five- 
year-old Miehaela Leyland is 
being treated lor the disease. 

Majorca’s director general of 
health. Dr Gines Martina Pina, 
said Miehaela was stable. Her 
family, from Merseyside, were 
on a paekage holiday with 


friends at the resort of Maga- 
luf when she became the fourth 
child to be struck down. 

Last Monday Christopher 
Richards, 13, from Middleton- 
on-Sca. West Sussex, died after 
contracting meningitis at the Al- 
cudia Pins appartmen t complex 
on the north coast Dr Pina said 
the six-year-old was staying 
wilh her parents in the resort of 
Cala Millor when they became 
worried about her and took her 
to a doctor. 

He repeated his controversial 
view that British tourists had im- 
ported the disease. "Our health 
authorities are becoming in- 
creasingly convinced that this is 
the ease,” he said. 
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Ulster poll: Trimble clashes with rivals as new group makes novel impact 

Unionist squabbles bring 
prospect of SDLP victory 


DAVID McKITTRICK 

Ireland Correspondent 

The previously low-key 
Northern Ireland election 
campaign finally flared into life, 
yesterday as angry attacks and 
recriminations broke out among 
the major unionist parties. 

Voters go to the polls on 
Thursday to elect a 1 10- mem- 
ber forum, which will supply 
most of the negotiators for the 
inter-party talks due to open on 
10 June. 

The outbreak of verbal joust- 
ing appears to have its origin in 
worries within David Trimble's 
Ulster Unionist party that its 
campaign is not going well. 
Reports arc circulating that 


rival parties, principally the 
Rev Ian Paisley’s DUP and 
Robert McCartney’s UK 
Unionists, are making a strong 
showing. 

A poor performance for Mr 
Trimble would represent a 
serious blow to bis credibility, 
in that he is regarded as the 
prime mover in pressing the 
Government to hold the 
election in the first place. The 
various parties involved sought 
to portray rivals as being 
unsound on the issue of the 
union. 

Mr Trimble’s party yesterday 
called a news conference to 
warn voters against fracturing 
the unionist vole, in the process 
launching a strong attack on Mr 


Paisley. John Taylor MP accused 
the DUP of “playing straight 
into the hands of Dublin” while 
Mr Trimble said Mr Paisley 
had formed an unholy alliance 
with John Hume's SDLP for the 
of doing down the 
;r Unionists. 

Mr Paisley, in a swift 
response, accused Mr Trimble 
of selling the pass by, he said, 
being prepared to put the 1920 
Government of Ireland Act, 
which set up the state of 
Northern Ireland, on the ne- 
gotiating table. He said Mr 
Trimble “dreaded*’ the DUP, 
adding: “He's not happy 
because he’s losing out in this 
election” 

Mr McCartney, of the small- 


er UK Unionists, said Mr Trim- 
ble bad turned down his sug- 
gestion of a united unionist 
front to fight the elections. Mr 
Trimble retorted: “Mr 
McCartney doesn't tell you that 
he broke off the discussion and 
rushed out of the door, pausing 
only to discharge an epithet in 
my direction." 

Wilh almost a dozen pro- 
union parties standing in the 
election, one unionist night- 
mare scenario is that the vote 
would splinter in such a way that 
the SDLP could, for the first 
time ever, win most votes. Whfle 
not affecting any future nego- 
tiations, such an outcome would 
represent a major psychological 
setback for unionism. 


Coalition unites behind peace 


Religious and social 
barriers have been 
cast aside, writes 

David McKittrick 


Probably the most cheerful, re- 
laxed and apparently seif-con- 
fident of the 20-odd groupings 
contesting Thursday's forum 
elections in Northern Ireland is 
one of the most unorthodox - 
the Northern Ireland Women's 
Coalition. 

The hastily-assembled asso- 
ciation is attracting much at- 
tention. parti}' because of its 
novelty value and partly be- 
cause, with this election's unique 
voting system, it stands a rea- 
sonable chance of winning one 
of the ten places at the talks 
table. 

The 70 women standing for 
the coalition typify a large num- 
ber who have shaken off the tra- 
ditionally deferential stance of 
women in this conservative so- 
ciety. Many play important 
role's in the vibrant communi- 
ty and voluntary sector to which 
women have tended to gravitate 
in preference to mainstream 
politics. 

This pattern was described 
yesterday by one candidate, Fi- 
dclma O'Gorman: “Through 
my job as a health visitor I work 
a lot on development with com- 
munity groups. Over the years 
I've seen women in action co- 
operating with each other in a 
cross-community way on so- 
cial, economic' issues, local 



Women's Coalition candidates at a picnic in Bangor, County Down Photograph: Paul Faith 


issues. It’s not high-profile stuff, 
so a lot of people aren't aware 
of all this realty good work.” 

Women in the coalition say it 
encompasses Protestant and 
Catholic, unionist and nation- 
alist, republican and loyalist. 
They are pressing for a new 
ceasefire, and they emphasise 
that talks should be aU -inclusive. 

According to Avila Kilmur- 
ray. “People ask us what new 
things we can bring. Our answer 
is that we're not going to bring 
anything new in terms of con- 
stitutional politics, because all 
those views can and should be 
represented at the table. 


“We’re looking to try and 
facilitate solutions or actions 
rather than a point of view. 
We want the size and shape of 
the table, we're asking whether 
there are other ways of 
actually helping the process 
forward.” 

Pearl 5 agar, a community 
worker from Protestant east 
Belfast, reflects the fact that 
many Catholic women have be- 
come more politicised more 
quickly than many Protestants. 
She says a lot or women she 
knows do not vote: “I would 
have been one of those, T 
wouldn’t have dreamt of voting. 


“Women in general are often 
unsure of themselves, they tend 
to take on the politics of their 
husband or their father, because 
they’re not sure or confident, 
but there's no reason why they 
shouldn’t be.” 

Ms Sagar, who was wearing 
a ribbon m Suffragette colours, 
added: “We have to learn to ne- 
gotiate wilh one another. You 
just can’t get up and act child- 
ish and leave the room if some- 
body says something you don't 
like. This is the time to do it, be- 
cause if it doesn't work this time 
we don’t know what’s going to 
happen.” 
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SrorSed far the British aid or- 



wbd'onty speaks broken . 
Sdtuidav. The 

SSfe stie failed to retain to the Cam- 
wi iff where she works as a 
trace five young men who 
ann'ifeiE. car at around 2JQara on batur- _ 
^ ^ seen ^vcral times later m the city 

Sariqe, on 5 April 

Chief Inspector Fred WUhams, 
-“Nina may feel scared 

5-th<sbeTS:itf&ubTe for staying away from her work. We 
intact us and .reassure us that she is 
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OFVspreys iioLunu m- -ffis ut their ne ^.*t _ 
• f&ftftn ~ onrfhern Scotland over ihe weekend.^ 
V-U..I i - three young - have a 

^ immfar.-.ttv, the Royal Society for the 

Loch Garten for several 
>war from West Africa in the sum- 
ynim g. \blunteers and wardens have 
: nest in an old tree in a forest re- 

^^ctye rbmid^fe tteddfor five weeks. A video camera re- 
.*■/ ti> a nearby centre which 

every year to watch the 
[develop. before. they leave the nest in Au- 
haw about 100 breeding 


werelast night continu- 
14-year-old girl died in a 
nfthb weekend. Giilnar Shah died 
an arsonist set fire to 
ni ght. She was rescued 
..vB.trw.M - Vj&i XUord, but died hi a special 
iTTerparents and 10-year- 
fokr- : inhalation . 

ixfeWstgnsthat an accelerant 
iwaSpojjred through the Jctter- 
‘ ‘ : the fire was a deliberate 

Paul Field 

V • * 

-* .***••_• -*-.* .r .. 

I.tqhe tty Charlotte Bronte is likely 
m the United States in the autumn, 
r^ TSc world English-language rights 
Scuuh Miles haw been bought by the puF 
. .ihofe Housefor an undisclosed sum 
ab^phitetydd^i ted,” said Ian King, an Edinburgh 
j’XbobJc'W^^ a year studying the novel. “It 

^is'd^ut^ehariotteSwote - the evidence is convincing. 
^i^Jp^ye^rsfaityidg ft, and h’s pretty rock-solid.” Giles 
t v :C5Mrdtty. ficerayageiir Mr King, said the book had already 
: i“,be^}?^t&«5dq»ceintbeUS in 1990 under the title Mss 
‘ of Mary Thylor. It was written around 

fabcwtlO jteaia before Charlotte Bronte’s death. Many 
j udgement until they see the 
f 7 Ti>dki;discrira:ed when Mr King came across an IS90 copy 
Mary Thylor. He has written a 70-pagc in- 
three-part novel, which will be published 
.-Atyitfrah appendix containing a draft novella of Slririey, 
“; : :B rente's second novel, - Jt^o Mayes 

P olice investigating a road-rage incident were in- 
terviewing two men last night after a man was held 
rUp at gunpoint at the M3 ton interchange near Cam- 
: bridge. The gun, later found to be a toy, was held to the 
head of the man on Sunday. night, a. week after the road- 
. rage killing of Stephen Cameron at Swanley, Ken t. 

The man threatened had got out of a- car being driven 
by bis. wife after they had been forced to stop when ab- 
othercaj was drn^ towards them, the wrong way along 
a slip-road. “Th& woman sou nded the born as a wanting 
and stopped The car ” a Cambriageshire police 
spokesman, said. “Her husband got out to speak with the 
driver of the SHeria, who opened his door and produced 
something that looked like a handgun. He put it to the 
head of the man, and said something to him.” 

er a car was stopped _by 'Essex police entity h^l^ena 
toy gun wasfound. Police said four people were taken into 
custody. Pro women were later released, and two men, 24 
. and 17, were detained for questioning. Peter Victor 

• ■ ’ C^rison officers started a work to nrte yesterday, 

| Wy prompting fearSthat the jaO system will be thrown , 

: info chaos._Some 30, WXtmembers.of the Prison Officers.’ ' 

; Association are taking action oyer the loss of union 
^•rights and -the threat of compulsory redundancies. 

• * 01 ^: are refusing to dqdk in b^bre official starting ; 

;■ : tim es -- cauang lcnpck-qn d el ays with mass arrivals at 

wo ^addition alvo lurrtaryho y re. 

to m eet a 13-3 per riedtirotiii budget over three yeais!^ 

;. Pmon governors have- bee ri attemp tin g to reduce staff • ' 

- numbeis through vohmtaty ; redufldand« ihe union 
■ believes thaUtrere is at growing threat of compilkoty job 
. JCUtS.: ■ j ^ . .. “ 

- : : t PiiwD staffarelaniied Ctom taking industrial ac tio n up- . 

. der tiifrl994 Gamhinal Justice and Public Order Act, but 
^POA _Tea.dershjp argues.that its work.to rule will not ; v 
break the law.' They are, however^ ready to step up their ' - 
action and taker on the goverament in the High Court tb ’ 

-• . defend the uiterests of to mcreasuigly angry membership. 

- They, argue that it- is dangerous (o reduce staff numbers at 
a time when the prison population is rising. POA offioob 
.. arehbt expecting the action to bite fully until later in the 
we^T^Prisan Service is keeping a watdringbrief to check 
. on the effect of fteacticfo andto ensure that officers work 
. their contracted hours. - . .. Peter Victor 
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news 


Jnfant formula scare: Attack on government insistence that there i 


Delay over 
baby milk 
findings a 
‘shambles’ 




Bf. 



is ‘no cause for alarm' over fertility-threatening chemical 

Along 

■gf history 

of safety 


: ‘ii- 


GLENDA COOPER 

The Department of Health 
insisted yesterday that it was 
safe to use formula mUk as pres- 
sure grew on the Government 
to name the brands affected by 
so-called “gender-bender" 
chemicals. 

Doctors, politicians and con- 
sumer groups have now called 
on the Ministry of Agriculture 
to publish the results of tests 
which have shown that nine 
leading brands contained levels 
of phthalates which have been 
linked to impaired fertility. 

When similar levels of the 
, 'yhemicals, used in plastic soft- 
' ening. were administered to 
baby rats in tests by the Med- 
ical Research Council their 
testicles were damaged and 
sperm counts were reduced. 

But the Deputy Chief Med- 
ical Officer Dr Jeremy Metters 
said yesterday saying there was 
no need to be concerned. 

‘The Department of Health 
has seen the papers and there 
is no cause for alarm. Mothers 
should continue to use the in- 
fant formula that they have 
been feeding their babies."* 

So far tests have been carried 
out on nine leading brands, 
which all contained phthalates. 
The environmental pressure 
group Greenpeace yesterday 
called for aB baby milk brands 
to be tested. Tim Boswell, the 
junior agriculture minister, 
agreed this was a possibility: 
“Obviously we need to go on 
and do a more thorough study." 

But Labour’s consumer 
spokesman Nigel Griffiths said 
the Government’s response bad 
been a “shambles." 

“How can it be that a Gov- 
ernment department knew two 
months ago that a plastic soft- 
ening chemical had got into 
.manufactured baby milk at 


~ ill-' 
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higher than permitted levels, yet 
the source has not been tracked 
down and the minister refuses 
to give the names of the man- 
ufacturers," he said. “Instead 
he’s giving the manu facturers 
another mouth or two to dis- 
cover bow this material got 
into the food chain. What a 
shambles.” 

Helena Charlton, secretary of 
the Infant and Dietetic Food 
Association, said she believed 
that all the major manufactur- 
ers and brands had been test- 
ed The companies had met 
twice with Matt and the plastics 
industry in an attempt to iden- 
tify the source of the phthalates. 

“Wfe agreed it was going to be 
very difficult to locate the 
source,” she said. “We’ve pret- 
ty much eliminated packaging 
as they do not use those chem- 
icals anymore. We looked at the 
sacks that the raw materials 
came in. we also considered 
whether it was possible they 
were coming in from the tubing 
that carries the milk. 

“We even looked at the white 
overalls and wellingtons which 
are worn in factories in case they 
could have come into contact 
with the food source . . . We 
looked at whether it was in the 
rain which fell on the grass 
which the cows ate. It’s going to 
be a long bard slog and I think 
well find it comes into many aSr- 
pects of the food chain. 1 * 

The immediate problem that 
mothers face is that while they 
do not want to feed their babies 
mSk high in phthalates, the al- 
ternatives cany their own sep- 
arate risks. 

The Department of Health's 
official advice is that unmodi- 
fied cow's milk should not be 
given to any child under one be- 
cause of the risk of allergies. 




A matter of bottle: Labour has attacked the Government’s handling of the contamination of baby milk 


Photograph: Edward Sykes 


Why processed is not the best 


JOJO MOVES 

Until relatively recently, the 
words “baby food" conjured up 
nothing more exciting than a bit 
of stewed apple and a rusk. 

Now, however, as well as a 
wide selection of formula milks, 
the discerning baby can choose 
from a massive selection with la- 
bels such as “Fisherman’s Sur- 
prise” or even “Carrots and 
coriander risotto". 

For working mothers, the 
releatless growth of processed 
baby foods has been welcome. 
It has freed up valuable time, 
and means that even the fussi- 
est baby can be catered for. 

Despite a flurry of contami- 
nation scares in recent years, 
fierce competition and adver- 
tising have led to a boom in the 
British industry, which is now 


worth more than £400m, com- 
pared to £J91m in 1989. 

Eighty per cent of Britain’s 1 
milli on babies aged between 
four and 20 months are eating 
and drinking their way through 
sales worth more than £120m a 
year. 

And why not, when the man- 
ufacturers' labels suggest that 
their baby milks and foods are 
additive-free, sugar-free and 
perhaps even healthier than 
anything a mother could make 
herself? 

But some nutritional bodies 
are among those questioning 
whether processed is, in fact 
best. 

Only two ofll formula milks 
for babies tested by scientists at 
South Bank University in Feb- 


ruary provided enough seleni- 
um to meet the Health De- 
partment's recommendation of 
lOmgadajr. 

The nutrienf s effects include 
protection against heart disease 
and cancer. 

And the Food Commission’s 
recent survey into 60 leading 
brand baby foods showed that 
they are often packed with 
starches and thickeners, massive 
levels of sugar and tiny amounts 
of meat 

Nutritional values can be so 
low that a seven-month-old 
baby drinking 500ml of full- 
cream milk a day would still 
need to eat as many as six jars 
a day to get enough calories. 

One rusk contained twice 
the percentage of sugar of a ring 
doughnut, while baby pudding? 
can often contain the equivalent 


of 16-17 sugar lumps in a typi- 
cal jar. 

Some dishes contained the 
starch maltodextrinc - more 
commonly used as a gum on 
postage stamps, while several 
baby drinks contained more 
sugar than Coca-Cola. 

Fromage frais has been an- 
other baby-food boom market 
since it crossed the Channel in 
1985. 

Some manufacturers say that 
packs state dearly that their fro- 
mage frais is not suitable for ba- 
bies under six months. 

But many mothers choose it 
when babies try solids at three 
to four months because it is easy 
to serve, and babies like its 
creamy taste. 

While a good source of pro- 
tein and calcium, a survey found 
that pots of fromage frais may 


contain colourings, starch thick- 
eners and preservatives such as 
E202. which, while approved for 
use, is still considered suspect 
by some experts after causing 
liver damage in lest animals. 

The popular little pots were 
also found to contain massive 
levels of sugar one had the 
equivalent of four sugar lumps 
as well as unnecessary additives. 

But while there are controls 
regarding artificial additives, 
salts and sugars in baby foods, 
there are fewer restrictions on 
products targeted at children. 

Many confectioners are in- 
creasing levels of E numbers, 
despite concerns about their 
links to hyperactivity and oth- 
er disorders. One brand of 
sweets, for example, contains six 
colourings, three of which are 
banned in several countries. 


scares 

WET OF TROUBLE 
GLENDA COOPER 

The scare over phthalates in in- 
fant formula milk is just the lat- 
est in a scries of fears over the 
safety of children's food. 

Last June the Ministry of 
Agriculture announced that it 
would investigate research from 
New Zealand which suggested 
that soya milk extract could lead 
to raised levels of compounds 
known as phytccsirogcns. which 
have been linked to declining 
sperm counts and raised infer- 
tility. 

Research suggests that the 
amounts of powdered milks 
recommended by manufactur- 
ers could be the equivalent, 
weight for weight, of feeding an 
infant more than three contra- 
ceptive pills each day. 

Earlier in 1995 mothers were 
urged to breast-feed their babies 
after a study showed formula 
milk could affect brain cells. It 
was claimed that powdered 
milk might not have enough fat- 
ty acids, which play a vital role 
in neurological development. 

Fears of tampering started in 
April 1989, when it was feared 
that ground glass had been put 
in babyfood. 

A £100.000 reward was of- 
fered at one stage and a former 
Scotland Yard detective was 
arrested in connection with a 
£lm extortion racket from 
Heinz. Rodney Whiichelo was 
eventually sentenced to 1 7 years 
and Heinz estimated they had 
had to withdraw babyfood 
worth £30m from shelves. 

In June 1993. 80,000 jars of 
Cow and Gate babyfood were 
cleared from shops because it 
was feared they may be conta- 
minated with disinfectant. It was 
thought to be traced to a Dutch 
slaughterhouse. 

Heinz also had to recall 
150,000 cans of babyfood after 
six mothers reported finding 
pieces of metal in their chil- 
dren’s meals. 

And in 1992 medical experts 
called for babyfood containers 
with anti-tampering devices to 
be made safer after a baby al- 
most choked when he inhaled 
part of one. 


Convenience is Don’t give them 
the best recipe this gooey mush 


The early stage of parenthood 
is drudgery. It certainly has its 
incandescent joys, but these 
are necessary rewards for the 
less than saintly parent 

Yet every so often there is 
new pressure for mothers to 
martyr themselves to their ba- 
bies by doing what is most 
“natural”. The periodic flaps 
about formula xnflk are a good 
example. I would not dream of 
challenging the medical evi- 
dence that breast milk is best 
But the lectures we will bear 
about it again following the ph- 
thalates scare will overlook the 
disadvantages. 

The first of these is that only 
women can breastfeed. In many 
partnerships, although not my 
own, daddy gets the unbroken 
nights white mummy wakes on 
demand. Some new mothers 
find breast feeding painful or 
unpleasant. The assumption 
that it is a universally enjoyable 
bonding process is one of the 
\ soft-focus myths of moiher- 
** hood. 

Mothers who want to con- 



DIANE COYLE 


tinue in paid work generally 
start after two or three months. 
Rare is the job that can be fit- 
ted around feeds. Most of us 
have to leave bottles and jars 
with the childminder and could 
do without any extra guilt over 
abandoning home and infants 
for our job. Jars of baby mush 
are useful convenience foods, 
too. just like a Maries & Spencer 
chicken tikka masala. Great 
for the busy or the lazy. 

Certainly, let us have formula 
milk and baby food free from 
chemicals. The discovery of a 
taint in some brands should be 
no excuse, for bullying over-bur- 
dened parents to conform to an 
oppressive ideaL 


Weaning a baby is a messy 
and time consuming business, 
so the neat little jars of baby 
food labelled anything from 
“spring vegetable puree” to 
“apricot custard" seem an easy 
and obvious option for the busy 
mother. I soon discovered, how- 
ever, that despite the tempting 
pictures and words on the labels 
the contents usually smell and 
taste disgusting. The baby spits 
out the gooey mush after a few 
mouthfbk, the half-lull jar is left 
to rot in the fridge, and the ex- 
pense quickly mounts up. 

Although tiie jars and tins are 
marketed as convenience food, 
1 think it is just as easy to mash 
a banana, or to peel and cook 
a few vegetables and whisk 
them np oneself. Once cooked 
the puree can be spooned into 
ice cube trays and frozen, and 
then used whenever and in as 
small quantities as you want. 
Sweet potato mashed with car- 
rot looks, smells and tastes 
much nicer than cauliflower 
cheese out of a jar, and my baby 
thinks so too. 



SARAH JEWELL 


Despite the inventiveness of 
the food manufacturers, it is also 
far easier to introduce a baby to 
the wide range of flavours and 
foods that an adult eats, by set- 
ting aside a few mouthfuls of 
whatever one is cooking, than 
to rush out to the chemist to buy 
another jar of shepherd’s pie or 
rhubarb custard. 

Although we mothers are 
constamJy assured that 
processed baby foods are per- 
fectly safe, just as we are told 
by the manufacturers that for- 
mula baby-milk is as good as 
breast milk, there is only one 
way to be sure of what your baby 
is really eating and that is to buy 
and cook the food yourself. 


SAS rebuilds its wall of silence 


The recent avalanche of books 
and TV programmes about the 
SAS has probably spent itself 
with the news that the man who 
started it will not seek re-elec- 
tion as President of the SAS 
Regimental Association. 

Within the dose-knit world of 
former SAS men, it may signi- 
fy ostracism. A Carlton TV se- 
ries. 5.45 - The Soldiers ’ Story 
begins (bis week, but with new 
MoD guidelines in place and in- 
creasing bitterness among serv- 
ing and recently retired SAS 
men against the handful of re- 
tired soldiers who made capital 
of their earlier experiences, it is 
likely to be the last. 

General Sir Peter dc la Bil- 
liere, who served with the SAS 
and was Britain’s senior military 
figure in Saudi Arabia during 
the Gulf war. said he would not 
seek re-election as the SAS 
Association's chairman. He is 
widely seen as the instigator of 
US? rash of SAS books and 
films. 

Senior defence sources told 
the Independent last week that 
they did not believe Sir Peter 


The elite army unit has closed ranks 
again, writes Christopher Bellamy 


knew tiie effect that publication 
of the details of SAS operations 
during the Gulf, in his book. 
Storm Command, would have. 
But having described the ex- 
ploits of patrol Bravo Two- 
Zero, deployed in the western 
Iraqi desert to destroy Scud 
missiles, it was perhaps in- 
evitable that surviving members 
of that patrol - one using the 
pseudonym Andy McNab, the 
other Chris Ryan - would pub- 
lish their awn accounts, with 
spectacular publishing success. 

Whereas McNab and Ryan 
undoubtedly witnessed the 
events they described, others 
may also have jumped on the 
bandwagon. And whereas the 
role of the SAS in die Gulf war 
was relatively straightforward, 
the SAS may also have been 
involved in other operations - 
against drug barons in South 
America and possibly in the 
former Soviet Union and 
Afghanistan - which the 


Government would not want 
advertised. 

Although many of the pro- 
cedures described in the books 
and TV series may differ from 
those currently in use by SAS 
men in Bosnia -whose language 
skills and expertise in working 
with local factions are their 
prime value - senior officers 
said they were still concerned. 

There are fears within the 
Hereford-based Regiment itself 
and at the highest defence plan- 
ning levels, that the mystique of 
the SAS has been damaged. Its 
mystique is as important a part 
of its bitting power as its pro- 
fessional competence; the worst 
thing you can do is to suggest 
the SAS are very ordinary peo- 
ple, though tough, resilient and 
competent soldiers, who spe- 
cialise in certain skills. 

However, the Carlton TV se- 
ries, which re-examines well- 
trodden ground about the 
Iranian embassy siege, the war 


against the FRA, the Falklands 
and the Gulf, is seen as less 
dama ging than the dramatisa- 
tion of Chris Ryan's book. The 
One that Got Away. The latter 
portrayed the SAS as badly 
prepared and incompetent. 

The spate of “revelations" led 
to the MoD breaking hs tradi- 
tional “no co mm ent" rule on 
special forces in the latest 
Defence White Paper, pub- 
lished on 1 May. For the first 
time it featured a few para- 
graphs on the role of special 
forces. 

“The interests of national 
security will always come first”, 
it says. “And where necessary 
the Department [MoD] will 
pursue all appropriate legal 
options to prevent the publica- 
tion of information about the 
Special Forces which it consid- 
ers to be potentially da m ag in g. " 

In the light of such state- 
ments, in future it is likely that 
the provisions of the Official 
Secrets Act which apply even 1 
after someone has left Gov- 
ernment Services, wfl] be more 
strictiv enforced. i 
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HonKDMUl meats Opponents 
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ANDREW BROWN 

Religious Affairs Correspondent 

The .Archbishop of Canterbuiy, 
Dr George Carey, has appealed 
again for tolerance and the 
acceptance of division in the 
.Anglican world He was speak- 
ing during a visit to the United 
States, at a celebration of the 
100th anniversary of the diocese 
of Los Angeles where the bish- 
op has admitted to ordaining 
active homosexual priests. 

Dr Carey's opposition to 
such ordinations Is well-known. 
But his refusal to condemn 
them was yesterday attacked by 
a leading English opponent of 
gay priests, who warned that 
such eqimyxxiiion would rob the 
structures of the Anglican Com- 
munion of all meaning. 

"1 think he's got to moke it 
plain for the avoidance of doubt 
that the ordination of practis- 
ing homosexuals is totally un- 
acceptable within the Anglican 
Communion and a failure to do 
that will have serious conse- 
quences," said the Rev David 
Holloway. Rector of Jcsmond 
Newcastle. 

Dr Holloway was one of the 
architects of the General Svnod 


motion of 1987 condemning ho- 
mosexual acts, which has since 
been partially replaced by more 
gay-friendly statements from 
the bishops and archbishops of 
the Anglican Communion. 

The Episcopal Church of 
America, though it acknowl- 
edges Dr Carey's primacy and 
welcomes his visits, lakes' little 
notice of any Archbishop of 
Canterbury. At the same time 
as the Church of England's 
General Synod has been trying 
to hold the line against openly 
gay priests in Britain, the US has 
seen a period of advances for 
the pro-gay lobby. Bishop Wal- 
ter Righter, who lost year be- 
came the first American bishop 
lo be tried for heresy since 
1923. was acquitted just before 
Dr Carey arrived in the US Grom 
Bermuda, where he had been 
consecrating a bishop. 

Bshop Righter’s “crime" had 
been to ordain a gay priest, 
knowing that he was involved in 
a relationship. The court did not 
pronounce on whether this was 
right or wrong, but it conclud- 
ed that there was no core doc- 
trine of the episcopal church to 
prohibit his action; it is up to in- 
dividual bishops' discretion to 


decide whether being involved 
in a homosexual relationship dis- 
bars a candidate for ordination. 

The bishop's return to New 
Jersey was celebrated by a ser- 
vice ‘• affirmin g inclusive love" 
in front of Barry Stopfel, the 
priest he ordained, and Rev 
Stopfers partner, the Rev Will 
Leclde. The euphoric atmos- 
phere has been undimmed by 
the fact that the Dean of the An- 
glican cathedral in New Jersey 
has resigned to fight a sexual ha- 
rassment case brought against 
him by a man. 

In a similar development. 
Dean Frederick Northrup, of 
Seattle's Anglican Cathedral, 
blessed a homosexual couple on 
the day of Dr Carey's arrival in 
the US. “Let their vows be 
without shame," he said at the 
ceremony: “A sign of the new 
world of justice and peace.” 

“Leadership does demand 
that at certain points certain 
things have lo be ruled out , " said 
Dr Holloway when he heard of 
this. However. Dr Carey has put 
forward the view that the con- 
tribution of the Anglican Com- 
munion to world Christianity lies 
in its graceful han dling of pro- 
found disagreements. 
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Solemn parade: Priests en route to Mass process to Little Walsingham priory, Norfolk, yesterday during the annual pilgrimage commemorating 
the sighting of a vision of the Virgin Mary at the spot in 1061 Photograph: Peter MacDiarmid 



0L1VER-TH15 STUFF HAS TO 
GO TO RILEY'S IMMEDIATELY! 
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LATER . . . 


RILEY’S HAVEN'T GOT THAT 
STUFF YET. WHAT5 HAPPENING ? 
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I PONT KNOW - 
IT SHOULD BE THERE. 
I PUT IT ON A BIKE 
THREE HOURS AGO. 
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WITH MERCURY’S ISDN 
YOU CAN NOW SEND 
DOCUMENTS IN SECONDS 


FOR THE PRICE 


OF A PHONE CALL. 


FreeCall 0500 500 400 


MR RILEY F 
I CANT APOLOGISE 
ENOUGH ABOUT 
THIS UNFORTUNATE 
DELAY. 


TRY . . . 
HAVE A DAMN 
GOOD TRY 


' JgjL MERCURY 

COMMUNICATIONS 

When mankind meets machine, Mercury can help. 
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Tory MPs say donors 
should be disclosed 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

Brian Mawhinney, the Conser- 
vative Party chairman, is com- 
ing under growing pressure to 
disdose the sources of large 
donations to Tory funds as his 
inquiries continue into money 
received from Serbian busi- 
nessman Zoran Tancic. 

Several Tbiy MPs yesterday 
said they agreed with the call 
from Lord Laing, a former 
Tbiy treasurer, for the parly to 
make public die identities of all 
donors giving more than 
£25,000. 

Former Cabinet minister 
John Biffen said that, above a 
minimum, “all contributions 
should be made public - even 
more so in respect of contribu- 
tions from foreigners”. 

David WDshire, the Tbry MP 
for Speltborne who, like Mr Bif- 
fen, rebelled against the Prime 


Minister to vote in favour of the 
disclosure of MPs* outside earn- 
ings last November, said: Tf 
there is public anxiety, then the 
way to put it to rest is to disclose. 
If it is something that is going 
to be used against us, then all 
the Nolan arguments apply ” 

Most lory MPs. however, 
held back from calling on Dr 
Mawhinney to return "tainted" 
donations from Mr Thncic and 
the fugitive tycoon Asil Nadir. 
Stephen Day, Tory MP for 
Cbeadle, told the Independent 
that the party should “think 
very carefully” about the 
public reaction to the Ihndc and 
Nadir donations. “If I was par- 
ty chairman I would put it 
as top prioriiy to respond to 
public opinion on this," he 
said. 

Meanwhile, the lory Central 
Office inquiry has turned out to 
be more complex than party 
officials originally thought. 


Yesterday, the Independent re- 
vealed that Mr lanric is in 
business with a Russian ac- 
cused of "channelling state 
money" into his own pockets. 
And there have also been re- 
ports of a donation in 1992 from 
a different source connected to 
Radovan Karadzic, the Bosnian 
Serb leader, who is wanted for 
war crimes. This donation was 
said to have been returned af- 
ter the Prime Minister wus£ 
warned about it by MIL 

Dr Mawhinney is still under 
pressure to return most of the 
£440,000 donated by Asil Nadir, 
boss of the collapsed Polly Peck 
empire. Tbiy Central Office re- 
ceived a report three years ago 
from Touche Ross, the City ac- 
countants, confirming its view 
that £365,000 of ihe donation 
had been stolen from the com- 
pany. 

Central Office again refused 
to comment yesterday. 
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Area treasurers' 

report for 1995-96 


• ■ 

COtfTRIBlfnQNS FROM CONSTITUENCIES ' 


POSITION.: 

AREA 

TARGET 

PMD . 

% OF 

LOANS 

• V- . 

-.. V-'..;.V •'! .7. 

£ 

£ 

TARGET 


1 

. South western • 

335,486 

• 236,909 

70.6 

640.939 

2 - ., ; 

Wessex. :••• " 

285,474 

191,310 

67.0 

535,038- 

3 

' Wales . 

63,024 

.41,714 

66.2 

98,300 .- 

.4 • /• . 

Scotland - 

92,671 

: 53,360 • 

57.6 

213.999 

5 '■•••• 

Northern - . 

• 49.108 

'18,517 

37.7 

79,500 

6 

Western 

243,990 

74,547 

30.6 

351.881 

7 

'Yorkshire ' . 

160,339. 

- 48,885 

30.5 

96,000 

8 _ 

Greater London 

334,054 

97,844 

29.3 

223,491 

9 . 

West Midlands •• 

293,830 

. 83,656 

28.5 

222,930 

ID . . . . 

North Wfest . ' . 

258,799 

QQQ 

27.0 

435 i 709 

11. •*:- 

- East Midlands 

' 244,515 

63,546 • 

26.0 

165|404 

12 •• 

Eastern : 

370,853 

96,125 - . 

25.9. 

306,828 

Total 


2,746,796 3,107,652 

40.3 

3,405,019 


Loans allow backers to 
provide ‘secret’ funding 


CHRIS BLACKHURST 

Westminster Correspondent 

Tory grassroots supporters are 
turning their backs on the par- 
ty by refusing to give straight 
cash payments and insisting 
that any money they do give is 
in the form of loans. 

Confidential internal party 
figures leaked to the Indepen- 
dent reveal an increasing re- 
luctance among constituency 
associations to dip into their 
pockets. The figures, which 
cover the party region by region, 
raise further questions as to 
where Central Office is getting 
its funding from. 

In the last few weeks, party 
sources have been buliishly de- 
claring their cash crisis is over, 
and it may be that corporate 
donors who no longer wish to 
be publicly identified as bene- 
factors are also offering the par- 
ty loans. Unlike a cash payment 
which should be declared as a 
political donation in company 
accounts, a loan can be hidden. 
A company is under no oblig- 
ation to declare it and if it is not 
repaid, the money can be writ- 
ten off as a bad debt. 

The constituencies certain- 





ly appear to favour this method 
of funding. In the financial year 
to the end of March (see table), 
they only met 40.3 per cent of 
the target set by Central Office 
-£1.107ro in donations against 
a target of £2.746 m. 

This total was £33,000 down 
on the 1994-95 tally of £1.140m_ 
Not only is the overall figure 
down but performance is also 
waning: the 1994-95 tally was 
415 per cent of target, against 
403 per cent this time. 

While cash donations are 
down, however, constituencies 
are happy to make loans, with 
areas where Tory support is cur- 
remly weakest among the 
biggest lenders. North West, for 
JgHSf: ma de donations of 
£69,999 but loaned £435,709 

The figures win fuel suspi- 
cions that the Tories are relying 
on private beneFactors who 
they refuse to name and new 
wavs of boosting their finances 

Long-time corporate donors 

have spied back their funding 
in the last few years, with many 
companies, such as Glaxo and 
Whitbread ceasing to give al- 
together. Party treasurers main- 
tain, however, that corporate 
support has remained fairly 


steady, at around £2m a year. 

This, plus this latest set of con- 
stnuency totals, adds to the mys- 
tery of where the money is 
coining from. Party insiders 
maintain they have received at 
least £10m in donations in the 
past 12 months. The party chair- 
man, Brian Mawhinnev. an- 
nounced in March that the 

ewrehaft, which had been as high 

as £15m was down to £JL5m 

Increasingly, they are going 
down the loan route for 'their 
money. Constituencies are pre- 
ferring to give loans at low 
rates of interest. They are pro- 
vided on such long repayment 
terms as to be qon-rctumablc, 
but most associations insert a 
clause saying they- can be repaid 
at short notice if required. 

For constituencies, loans are 
proving more popular than cash 
because it enables them to keep 
a hold over their money and in 
teel it has not been swallowed 
for ever. Private individuals 
and companies are also being en- 
couraged to give loans. Cen^l 
Office sources have confirmed 
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Treasures 
revive the 
legend of 
El Dorado 


JC 


DAVID KEYS 

Archaeology Correspondent 

One of the world's greatest 
collections of ancient South 
American gold has gone on dis- 
play for the first time. Most of 
the 209 items — all but one of 
which are owned by the British 
Museum — have never previ- 
ously been seen by the public. 

The exhibition at the Muse- 
nra of Mankind in central Lon- 
don (which is the British 
Museum's ethnography de- 
partment) features spectacular 
golden masks, helmets, breast 
plates, statues and even a gold- 
en crown from 23 South and 
Central American cultures. 

The British Museum built up 
its ancient South American 
gold collection between the 
lS2Qs and the 1940s. but until 
now has never put it on show. 
Many pieces, dating from the 1st 
to 15th century, are of great in- 
ternational importance and out- 
side the Americas it is among 
the world's three best collections 
of pre-Columbian gold-work. 

Gold - thought by ancient 
South Americans to embody the 
energising powers of the sun - 
was used in considerable quan- 
tities by native cultures. This 
sowed in the mind of the Span- 
ish conquistadores the belief 
that the New World was awash 
with gold: an idea which led to 
(he popularity of the El Dora- 
do legend. 

Although countless gold- 
hunting expeditions tried in vain 
to locate the riches of El Dora- 
do, the exhibition does feature 
54 exquisite gold objects from 
Colombia's Muisca culture of 
more than 1,000 years ago which 
probably produced the histori- 
cal basis for the legend — a roy- 
al coronation ritual in which a 
native king covered himself with 
gold dustand threw golden trea- 
sures into a deep volcanic lake. 

El Dorado means “The Gild- 
ed One" (referring to the king) 
and the exhibition, to last at 
least a year, features a golden 
votive figurine - a warrior with 
spear and shield - dredged 
from the lake by treasure- 
hunters in the last century. 

Among the most beautiful 
ancient Colombian hems on dis- 


.rs 


play are an array of ceremoni- 
al golden helmets and flasks, 
some of which feature naked 
humans, which may have been 
used in fertility rituals. 

_ The flasks were used to aid 
ritual consumption of cocaine. 
Minute quantities of the drug 
were ingested by chewing coca- 
leaves. The ability to absorb the 
stimulant was then enhanced by 
chewing alkaline powder made 
of crushed shells which was 
stored in the golden flasks. 

There are also several masks 
with their “eyes" dosed, perhaps 
signifying the min d's concen- 
tration on contact with the spir- 
it rather than the human world. 

From Peru - probably from 
the great Temple of the Sun, the 
sacred centre of the Inca empire 

— comes a small but exquisite 
pair of gold earrings. 

From ancient Panama there 
is a fascinating little three-di- 
mensional plaque featuring 
eight musicians playing conch- 
shell trumpets and flutes. 

From pre-Columbian Costa 
Rica are a bevy of golden ani- 
mals - frogs, binls and alligators 

— and winged humans, possi- 
bly priests engaging in spirit 
flight, a religious practice for 
which the South and Central 
American Inchan priests were 
famed. 

But perhaps most f ascinating 
of all is a 700-year-old crown 
from Ecuador. A wide band of 
solid gold bedecked with a 
golden feather, it was original- 
ly worn by a ruler of a tribal fed- 
eration in what is now Southern 
Ecuador. The crown, given by 
the Ecuadorian president to 
Queen Victoria in 1854, remains 
the property of the British 
Crown. 

At the British Museum, sci- 
entific analysis has just been 
carried out on 30 of the exhibits 
and more tests are planned. 
Using scanning electron mi- 
croscopy, X-ray imaging and 
metal and mineral analysis, the 
museum’s scientists wiD at tel be 
able to tease out of these ancient 
art treasures the technical details 
of exactly how they were made. 

□ The exhibition is at the Mu- 
seum of Mankind, Burlington 
Gardens, London WI (admis- 
sion free). 



Gilded image: From the exhibition, a Colombian cast 
gold mask of figure with ear-rings and nose ornament 


DAILY POEM 


The Dreaming Bean 

By Katherine Pierpoint 

This is the germinal spot of gathering green. 

A close-curied, blissful fist 

Of dreaming bean, milk-wet opal in the pod. 

Held m the damp, white hollow of down, 

The touch of light sifts through s&m waQs of sap 
Circling, drifting cool and fine, to a whispertip. 

A juicchuhble ; single, wetblown membrane. 

Sphere of spun nvter, held high to the sun 
In convergent slipstreams of light and air. 

Not vet a thing of earth, the bean lies curled and 
Swelling into itself welling Uke a favourite thought. 

Its stem is a pointing finger, to focus colour, meaning and de- 
tight. 

77ie stem refines, and then instils a greater world ; 

A gathering up and soundless pouring into a quiet green pool 
A flow of growing virion into the beholding eye. 

The pod mows - small wimple, turning on the breeze - 
And steadies again. The dreaming bea n 
Makes the slightest of slipping squeaks against the skin 
tike a i vet finger on the boat's wute huti. 

.4 drop of breathing seasound in the sappy shell. 

Starting to dream of changing state. 

Of firming the sap to smoothness. 

Or forming two soft, mirroriinked halves; 

This bean, the young old milk-tooth of the earth. 

Katherine Pierpoint was last week awarded the prestigoiB &>m- 
..ptft Maugham Award for her first collection, published by 
| Faber in 1994. Truffle Beds. The award, created in Somerset 
iMaugham's lifetime to permit young British writers underthe 
Rage of 35 io spend time on foreign travel, has at ddK^ttnnes 
' passed to Martin Amis, VS. Nanaul. and John fe Can^amo^ 
mho* Pierpoint, unusually for a contemporary port, -has a 
SdieherazadUm sense of her art, twsnng and turning her nar- 
ratives into startling and compelling conclusions. 


edited by David lister 





arts news [ 

Earthly price for , 
‘Alien’ beastie 


Chest infection: The monster that bugged John Hurt, with some of its animation tubes Photograph: Kalpsh Lathigra 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Arts Correspondent 

First seen erupting from John 
Hurl's chest, the monster that 
formed the centrepiece of the 
film Alien goes on sale next 
month. Those with £20,000 to 
spend can discover the workings 
of the puppet that horrified 
Sigourney Weaver and Hurt in 
Ridley Scott's 1979 film. 

It Is being sold at Phillips 
Bayswatcron 18 June by Roger 
Dicken. the special-effects ex- 
pert who made the “beastie”. 

“The alien was a very simple 
model, although it had to be 
very lifelike." Mr Dicken said. 

“He had a lot of workings in- 
side a very small frame. So if 
anything had gone wrong we 
would have been in great trou- 
ble ... It is the actual creature 
which came breathing, pulsat- 
ing and screaming out of John 
Hurt's chest ” 

That special effect was no 
easy thing to achieve. “1 was po- 
sitioned under the table on 
which John Hurt appeared to he 
lying, although in fact his body 


went through the table to cre- 
ate the effect.” Mr Dicken said. 
“I operated the beast with my 
right hand, pushing it up 
through a false chest-piece fit- 
ting id John Hurt and filled with 
animal intestines and Mood 
pipes from an abattoir. 

“Simultaneously. ! pumped 
the creature's chest with on air 
tube in my left hand and vari- 
ous assistants squeezed other air 
lubes that I’d fitted running 
through the middle to activate 
his tiny arms, gills and saliva. 

“It . was not remotely scary in 
real life. Although the beastie 
obviously created a bit of film 
history. I do feel he axis the least 
artistic of the many things I've 
created.- 

Mr Dicken. a veteran of the 
Dr H7io special-effects depart- 
ment, now mokes fantasy figures 
for collectors. “I've got no time 
for the horror movies of today.” 
he said. "There's far loo much 
gratuitous violence and hype and 
there's an awful waslc of mon- 
ey ... But special effects have 
moved on. They’re obviously far 
superior - just' not the films.” 



Wall’s 
Frozen ftnk 
SausagesLkg 
£2-S9 

BUYIGET 

1FBEE 



Heinz ■ 

Tomato Ketchup 
114kg 

j£A-6f £V07 

THmDOFF 



Nescafe 

Gold Blend 200g 
£4-25 

BUY 1 GET 
2ND HALF 
PBICE 



McVrtics 
Digestive 600g 

79 P 

BUY 2 GET 
3RD FREE 


Miill ex 

Fnrit/Cnmch 
Corner Yogurt 
,40p 32p 

SAVE8p 



Samsburys 
Canadian Mature 
Cheddar 397g-SUg 
JE703T £5-89perkg 

SAVE £114 

perfeg 



Sainsburys 
British White 
Potatoes 2 -5kg 
£1-39 

BUY 1 GET 
1FBEE 



Cherry Coke 

4 x 330ml £1-29 

BUY 1 GET 
2ND HALF 
PBICE 




Catling 
Black Label 
24x500mlfttdc 
£18-49 £13*49 

SAVE £5 


Oasis 375ml - 
69p 

BUY 2 GET 
3RDFBEE 




Sainsbuiys 
Summer Savers. 
Mare cuts from your 
Javourite joint. 



Carisbezg 
12x440ml Rack 
£9-^ £7-99 

SAVE £1-50 


Screen 

Fruity Malt Loaf 
S3p 

BUY 1 GET 
2ND HALF 
PBICE 


Sainsbuiys 
Croissants x 8 
_£i-29 r 99p 

SAVE30p 


Sainsburys 
Lemon Cake Slices 
£ 1-02 

BUY2 

SAVE50p 




Sainsbuiys Prime 
Unsmoked 
Gammon Joints 
£5-29 £4*29 per kg 

Save £1 

per kg 


Sainsbuiys 
Bergerac 
Blanc 75cl 
£2-99" £2-49 




Kingsmil] 
White Bread 
SOOg 
-63p 49p 

SAVE15p 


Treats 
Syrup 425g 
£1-05 

BUY 2 GET 
3RD FREE 


SradtroFamize 
• v- £1-59. . . 

BUY2GET 
3RD FREE 




Sainsbuiys ? - ; ■'* 

Currant Buns x 6 
JSSp 56p 

THIRD OFF 





f ? gj ^8 h«i$ 

'* -• •' M-J 

: -*.ip ->*p 

A -OTQ third off 


Ye OldeOak 
Hot Dogs 397g 
JSSp 34p 


Robertson's Golden f V> . - 
Shied Marmalade 

45^3 89p K^|S5 S 5 

BUY 1 GET 
2ND HALF 
PRICE 




Biansson 
Pickle 4S0g 
J92fp 75p 

SAVElTp 



- • Salisbury's - 
New Potatoes 820g 
' ‘ j69p 49p 

SAVE20p 



■ Tango 
Lemon 2 litre 
ja-OST S9p 

SAVE20p 


Cow & Gate 
Meals 200g 
65p 

BUY 5 GET 
6THFBEE 


e 

¥ 



Fdrieys Breakfast/ 
Lunch/Tea Tuners 
£1-69 

BUY 3 GET 
4THFREE 



Winalot 
Prime Dog 
Food SOOg 
JS2 p 69p 

SAVEI3p 


Sainsbuiys 
Marinades 275g 
M-39~99p 

SAVE40p 



John Smith’s 
Bitter 

12x440ml Rack 
£^59" £7-59 

SAVELI 



Sainsbuiys. Special jood at everyday prices. 

OFFBa AVAILABLE UWTU. 1 JUNE 199ft. ALSO AVAILABLE AT 3AHCSBURTS SAHACOrmBS. UEROWCtSE SUBJECT TO WA1LABWTY. SOME l«ES ARE AWWLABLE AT LARQS* BRANCHES ONLY THE LAW DOES NOT PBWAtT THE SALE OP ALCOMO. TO PERSONS UNDB* TW ACS OF 18. 
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Headteachers’ conference: Delegates 
seek sanctions against violent parents 

Schools’ 
contracts 
‘need legal 
backing’ 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 

Parents should be forced to sign 
legally binding contracts pre- 
venting I hem from abusing or 
at lucking teachers at their chil- 
dren's schools, headteachers 
say. 

The National Association of 
Head Teachers' (NAHT) con- 
ference. which starts today in 
Torquay. Devon, will hear calls 
for new sanctions to deal with 
violent mothers and fathers 
who prevent schools from dis- 
ciplining their children. 

With classroom disruption 
and exclusion high on the po- 
litical agenda, ministers are 
bound to come under new pres- 
sure to give schools new pow- 
ers to deal with them. 

Tomorrow, delegates will ar- 
gue that parents, as well as 
pupils, arc part of the problem. 
A small but growing number are 
disrupting the work of schools 
and are placing both heads and 
staff in a vulnerable position, 
they will say. 

Some waste teachers' time by 
refusing to allow their children 
to be kept in detention, while 
a few threaten violence. Others 
make false allegations against 
sniff which often include sug- 
gestions that their children have 
been victimised. 

Jenny Simpson, president of 
the New Forest association of 
the NAHT, will tell the confer- 
ence that the law should be 
strengthened so that such par- 
ents can be called swiftly to 
account. 

“Abuse and aggression by a 
few parents has a detrimental 
effect on the whole school com- 
munity and it wastes valuable 
time. Its victims can often be- 
come traumatised.” she told the 
Indqxndcni. 


Binding contracts which they 
would have to sign before their 
children started school could set 
out bath their rights and their 
responsibilities, Ms Simpson 
will argue. 

The contracts, which already 
exist in many schools but which 
have no legal status, often ask 
parents to bring children to 
school regularly and on time, 
to support the school's discipline 
code and to accept its ethos. 
In return, the school agrees to 
provide a caring environment, 
challenging lessons and reg- 
ular information on the child’s 
progress. 

Rowie Shaw, the associa- 
tion's director of professional 
services, said that schools were 
being asked to uphold soci- 
ety's moral values without any 
legal backing. She was particu- 
larly critical of appeals panels 
on exclusions, which have 
sparked strike threats twice in 
the last month fay returning 
disruptive pupils to schools. 

“When the school gives a de- 
tention the parent can refuse. 
When the school excludes a 
pupil - always a last resort - the 
governors uphold it then three 
people dragged in off the street 
overturn it There are a whole 
raft of issues about parental re- 
sponsibility,” she said. 

Among the other issues to be 
raised at the conference will be 
the headteachers’ proposed 
boycott of league tables for 1 1- 
year-oJds. The association is 
asking school governors to with- 
hold their test results so that 
ministers cannot publish them 
next spring. 

Conference delegates will 
defend the decision, which has 
led to criticism that they are pre- 
pared to ask governors to break 
the law but not to do so them- 
selves. 


Large classes up 
7% in primaries 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Four out of ten primary school 
children are laughl in classes of 
more than 30. according to fig- 
ures that have been released to 
the Labour Party. 

Dav id Blunketu the party's 
education spokesman, .will high- 
light the rise in class sixes when 
he speaks to the NAHT con- 
ference on Thursday. 

The figures Tor January 1995 
show a 7 per cent increase in the 
proportion in classes with more 
than 30 pupils since the previ- 
ous year, taking the total to 1.6 
miJJKKL They also show that the 
number of primary pupils in 
classes of over 40 have risen by 
27 per cent in a single year, from 
14.1NN) to 18.1*10. 

No class size figures are avail- 
able yet for 19%. although the 
Department for Education and 
Employment admitted last 
week that the number of pupils 
per teacher was continuing to 
rise, in primary schools (here 
are nuw 23 3. pupils fur every 
leacher compared with 223 
last year. 


Mr Bluakett described the 
figures as a damning indictment 
of government complacency 
over the issue. Gillian Shephard, 
the Sccreiaiy of State for 
Education, has said that in 
general the quality of teaching 
is more important than class 
size. 

“Mrs Shephard should listen 
to the advice of education 
experts and her own chief 
inspector, who admitted in No- 
vember last year that 
small class sizes are of benefit 
in the early years," Mr Blunkctt 
said. 

A spokesman for Mrs Shep- 
hard said that the report from 
the chief inspector of schools 
had supported the view of the 
Sccretaiy of State. The pro- 
portion of children in single- 
t cache r classes of more than 30. 
without any kind of help, had 
dropped from 35 per cent in 
1979 to 30 per rent today, he 
said. 

Large classes were often the 
result of a school putting chil- 
dren together for music, drama 
or sport, he added. 
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Dry Wight; Unless water is available at crucial times, crops might be blemished or not glow at all 


Photograph: Andrew Hasson 


Farmers unite to beat the drought 


ROS WYNN E-JONES 

With this summer's drought 
threatening Britain's fruit and 
vegetable crops, farmers on the 
Isle of Wight arc congratulat- 
ing themselves on their innov- 
ative irrigation measures that 
may save the island’s produce. 

After last year's problems 
with drought, several farmers 
formed a collective with the aim 
of sharing water and di ggi ng 
winter storage reservoirs to col- 
lect water during the wetter 
months of the year. It took a 
court case against the Nation- 
al Rivers Authority and a great 
deal of work digging reservoirs, 
bid this summer the farmers are 
facing the weather with a little 
more confidence; 

Penny Smyth, environmental 
policy adviser to the National 
Farmers Union confirmed the 
threat of drought is now “seri- 


ous”. “It’s certainly worse than 
last year,” she said. “At least last 
year there had been fairly heavy 
rainfall throughout the winter 
so there was more water in the 
ground.” The areas most likely 
to be affected were East Anglia, 
the South, Yorkshire and 
Severn Hent. 

Supermarkets have also been 
expressing concern about the 
impact of the water shortage on 
the food industry. “If we don't 
get a substantial amount of 
rain soon, then we must prepare 
for a veiy low crop yield this 
year,” said Colin Kitchen, a 
technologist for Tfcsco. Some 
fields were so dry that crops had 
yet to germinate and in Lin- 
colnshire low-lying land had 
not recovered from last year's 
drought. 

A spokeswoman for Salis- 
bury said: “If the dry spell con- 
tinues we are looking at a very 


difficult summer with regard to 
quality vegetable availability.” 

The Environment Agency 
said the outlook for agricultural 
water supplies was “uncertain", 
with the possibility of restric- 
tions in many areas. The agency 
is warning farmers to look 
ahead. 

The Isle of Wight collective, 
however, is already benefiting 
from foresigh L “It seemed ob- 
vious to us that the total re- 
source of an area should be 
available to the total popula- 
tion,” said Colin Boswell, of 
Mersley Farm, Newchurch. 
“The regulations of the National 
Rivers Authority were pre- 
venting us from doing that If I 
had too much water and my 
neighbour didn't have enough, 
then under the law I couldn’t 
give any to him because I could 
only use the amount the NRA 
licence allows.” The matter was 


eventually settled in court, with 
the NRA agreeing to allow the 
farmers to use then - water more 
efficiently. 

Like other farms around the 
country, particularly in East 
Anglia, the Isle of Wight col- 
lective also began building col- 
lective reservoirs across the 
island to trap winter rainfall. Mr 
Boswell, who farms 2,000 acres 
of sweetcom and 30 acres of 
garlic for a supermarket chain, 
said: “The water is now avail- 
able to us this summer and we 
can use it without any restric- 
tions being applicable. Before, 
the water was just going out to 
the sea." 

A neighbouring potato 
farmer, Maurice Flux, said 
farmers on the island had a his- 
tory of solidarity. “There’s a 
group of us who all supply the 
same supennarketcham. Every 
year we find out what the su- 


t wants and then each 
re crops which are 
best suited to the land of that 
farm. I grow potatoes, but also 
grow some sweetcom for Mr 
BoswelL” 

Water dramatically affects 
the quality of a crop, he says, 
and whether water is available 
at crucial times will affect every- 


growataUL 
Ms Smyth says the principles 
applied by the Isle of Wight col- 
lective could be used elsewhere 
in the country. “Fanners are 
having to become more self-re- 
liant," she says. “Because of the 
changing climate it is now nec- 
essary to find methods that 
don't leave so much of fanning 
to efianoe. Whether there is 
enough rainfall is an act of 
God - and that puts fanners in 
a very unpredictable position." 


Adverts ‘inappropriate’ 
after Dunblane deaths 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Media Correspondent 

The issue of advertisement 
scheduling after a tragedy will 
re-open today after a television 
watchdog upheld complaints 
about campaigns shown 
shortly after the Dunblane 
massacre. 

The Independent Television 
Commission received com- 
plaints from 17 viewers after the 
minder of! 6 Scottish school- 
children six weeks ago, al- 
though it said commercial 
channels took pains to “act 
sensitively". 

Nine complaints focused on 
a Persil Non-Bio advertisement 
on GMTV in which a couple 
said their son had a toy gun on 
his bed. It followed a pro- 
gramme on child bereavement 
which had shown footage of 
flowers outside the Dunblane 
primary school where the 
tragedy' happened. 

The" ITC upheld the com- 
plaints. despite GMTV’s de- 


fence that the original schedule 
- the bereavement programme 
had been extended - would 
have avoided the juxtaposition. 
It was “regrettable”, the watch- 
dog said. 

It also upheld a complaint ob- 
jecting to an advertisement for 
Woolwoith's Ladybird clothes 
which featured young children 
looking sad as their clothes 
were put away to a soundtrack 
of the song “We'll Meet Again”, 
it was shown on the day of the 
shootings and on two following 
days. 

But the commission gave 
credit to Meridian and Channel 
Television for withdrawing the 
advertisement as soon as 
TSMS, the scheduling com- 
pany, received objections. 

The third advertisement 
which prompted complaints 
was for Lee Jeans. It showed a 
man firing a shotgun at his 
daughter’s boyfriend. Four 
viewers felt it was inappropri- 
ate to show the advert on Chan- 
nel 4 in the week of the 


shootings, a view upheld by 
the commission. 

The ITC also ruled that it 
would have been “preferable" 
for Channel 4 to suspend the 
traOer for the film Get Shorty 
which featured shooting scenes, 
at least in the week following the 
tragedy. 

But it added: “The television 
companies and the sales houses 
acting on their behalf all have 
procedures for identifying pro- 
gramming and developing news 
stories that might require the 
rescheduling of particular 
advertisements. 

“These procedures were put 
into effect after the news of the 
Dunblane killings became 
known and a number of adver- 
tisements with potentially sen- 
sitive content were temporarily 
removed from the schedules 
and others were rescheduled- .. 

“All this was carried out at 
very short notice. The ITC is 
satisfied that, in the mam, the 
television companies acted 
responsibly and sensitively.’’ 


Police foil theft of 
Irish stone relic 


ALAN MURDOCH 

Dublin 

FWire in the west of Ireland have 
thwarted an attempt to steal and 
export a valuable early Christ- 
ian carved stone head from a 
graveyard in Co Clare. 

One of a pair, the where- 
abouts of the second bead is un- 
known but it is one of the latest 
antiquities stolen for sale to col- 
lectors in Britain, Germany and 
the United States according to 
police and museum curators. 

The life-sized grey stone 
head-and-shoulders effigies of 
a bishop looking down on an ab- 
bot! date from the 1420s. They 
disappeared separately from 
the remains of an early Chris- 
tian church m Kfimacreehy in 
August 1992 and October 1993. 

One has been found by a lo- 
cal farmer hidden on his land. 
Police believe they know the 
identity of the thief, and hope 
to recover the second head. 

Other thefts in Co Clare 
have included conical stones 
from toll gates at Sixmilebridge 
and items from graveyards. 


Garda John Raul of Lahincb, 
who has worked in the county 
for 25 years, said: “There are 
stones going all the time from 
sites all around the Burren. 
It’s a pity because none of 
these things can be left out any 
more. For a while everything 
was left out and nothing would 
go. There were also a lot of an- 
tiquities on farms which people 
didn't realise were important." 

Btperts say London is the sin- 
gle biggest market for stolen or 
illegally raported Irish relics. 
“The British are notoriously bad 
at introducing either internal 
controls to protect heritage or 
co-operating internationally,” 
one Irish expert complained. 

Recently, controversy sur- 
rounded the export to Britain 
of two bronze cannon made by 
the Owen brothers, gun- 
founders to King Henry Vm 
and Edward VI. They were re- 
moved illegally from a wreck in 
Tramore Bay, Co Waterford. 
Their legal ownership is now be- 
ing contested between the Roy- 
al Armouries in London and 
Ireland's National Museum. 


Ford y 
accused 
of racial 
bias over 
jobs 

BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 

The Ford Motor Company, 
renowned for its high-minded 
equal opportunities policies, is 
facing a legal challenge over al- 
leged racism. 

Black and Asian production 
workers at Dagenham claim 
they were refused transfers to 
jobs as £3O,0OO-a-year lony dri- 
vers because the selection sys- 
tem was biased against them. 

One already held a Heavy 
Goods Vehicle licence and two 
others qualified shortly after 
they were refused a job. 

The Transport and General 
Workers' Union is backing the 
“Dagenham Seven" in industri- 
al tribunal cases against Hard. 
The company is highly sensitive 
about the ethnic make-up of the 
300-strong truck-fleet workforce, 
based at the Essex plant, and wiU 
rfatm fa the tribunals next month 
that there was no discrimination 
in the case of the seven litigants, f 

Union lawyers wiD argue that ' 
the company has presided over 
institutionalised racism. It is al- 
leged that the selection process 
has often meant that the high- 
ly sought-after jobs are passed 
from father to son. The drivers 
earn twee as much as their col- 
leagues on the production lines. 

The union's pursuit of the cas- 
es has caused bitter internal di- 
vision at the T&G because shop 
stewards in the truck fleet argue 
that selection is based on merit. 

Between 40 and 45 per cent 
of the manual workforce at 
Da genham is of ethnic minor- 
ity origin, but onfy around 2 per 
cent of the truck fleet. 

In 1990, when the seven were 
refused lony drivers’ jobs, only 
three out of 29 successful ap- 
plicants were from ethnic mi- 
norities. Some 143 white workeis 
applied and 53 non-white. It is 
understood that all 16 drivers re- 
cruited last summer were white. 

The union will also allege that 
some of truck-fleet supervisors 
responsible for selection made 
racist comments at an equal op- 
portunities coarse that the com- 
pany had arranged. 

Union officials believe the 
company has not reviewed the re- 
cruitment method because the 1 
truck fleet is probably the most 
powerful section of workers at 
Ford. The lorries take parts to 
plants ail over western Europe. 
Because component stocks are 
always kept to a minimum, a 
strike in the truck fleet would 
bring Fords European operation 
to a standstill within days. 

Bill Morris, general secre- 
tary of the T&G, said the union 
would prefer to settle the issue 
through negotiation. “Equality 
is an industrial relations issue 
which you cannot deal with 
through the courts. The company 
should meet the union to discuss 
proper equal opportunities prac- 
tices and stop hiding behind pa- 
per policies." Yesterday, the 
company maintained its 'policy 
of refusing to discuss the issue. 

Earlier this year Ford was at 
the centre of a row over an “eth- 
nicly cleansed” photograph. 
Black and Asian workers were 
invited to pose with white col- 
leagues to show the racial mix 
at Dagenham, but when they 
saw the promotional literature 
the black and brown faces were 
replaced by while ones. The 
workers concerned each re- 
ceived £1,500 compensation for 
“hurt feelings". An advertising 
agency had decided to change 
the picture for use in Poland be- 
cause the population there was 41 
overwhelmingly white. . The 
amended photograph appeared 
in Britain by mistake. 
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Real goal is money in TV football sale 


The future of 
British television 
is at stake in 
the £ 800 m fight 
for rights to 
football action 

MATHEW HORSMAN and 
PATRICK TOOHER 

The biggest television contract 
in British sport is again up for 
grabs. At stake: a staggering 
amount of money. Fot the 
rights to broadcast matches of 
the Premiership, the country’s 
top football attraction, the win- 
ners may have to stump up 
£800m over five years, includ- 
ing exclusive rights to Jive 
games, highlights and overseas 
sales. 

This is about more than foot- 
ball. Brian Barwick, of BBC 
Sport, said: “Sport has an 
important role in bringing the 
nation together." He may well 
be right. As many as 9 million 
people tuned in to the Euro- 
pean Cup final on ITV last 
week. 

It is also about the future of 
television, and who controls it 
For at some point during the 
next five years, the digital rev- 
olution will come to British 
television, allowing broadcast- 
ers to transmit far more pro- 
grammes along the same 
frequencies. The result will be 
hundreds of new channels and 
technological innovation that 
will make the introduction of 
colour in the 1960s look like a 
minor design upgrade. 

In that environment football 
becomes what one Premier- 
ship official calls “a hot prop- 
erty" - one of the few kinds of 
programming viewers will 
actually pay subscription fees to 
see. The door will be open to 
pay-per-view broadcasts, 
allowing viewers to select the 
games they want to watch, even 
the camera angle they prefer. 

We are a long way from the 
days of the duopoly, when the 
BBC and ITV divided up the 
spoils of footie on telly, and the 
dubs earned paltry sums. The 
Premiership knows it; the 
broadcasters know it. Since 
1992, when BSkyB signed an 
exclusive contract with the 
breakaway Premier League, 
it has emerged as the country's 
most profitable broadcaster, 
f earning £250m this year 
alone. 

The current contract, which 
still has a season to run, provides 
the dubs about £60m a year, or 
£3 05m over five years, includ- 
ing £4-5m a year from the BBC 
for Match of the Day highlight 
rights, and £I4m annually from 
overseas. 

The BBC and the ITV have 
gone head to head in the cur- 
rent contract negotiations, hop- 
ing to secure rights to the 



Premiership hi ghli ghts to sup- 
plement the sporting events 
they have managed to retain for 
terrestrial television viewers 
(snooker, horse racing, some 
tennis and golfi the FA Cup and, 
of course, the Olympics). Nei- 
ther has the money to bid for 
the live, exdusive rights to top 
football, which can only really 
work on pay-TV. But highlights 
alone could fetch as much as 
£20m a year, league insiders 
suggest 

So successful has die Premier 
League contract been for Sky 
that virtually every commercial 
broadcaster m the United King- 
dom has looked at the idea of 
bidding for the next exclusive 
deaL Granada's chief executive, 
Charles Allen, dedded in the 
end “it was far too risky. Cer- 
tainly the ITV companies will 
want to bid for some of the higfr- 


struck us as being ill 

Yorkshire-Tyne Tfees also 
looked at the prospects of a bid, 
but found the figures being 
bandied about a bit too rid) for 
its blood. “Everybody is getting 
too greedy” Ward Thomas, the 
company’s chairman, said. 

The list of senior broadcast- 
ers lining up for a shot at 
winning all or part of the 
Premiership contract is still 
very long: Rupert Murdoch, 
his lieutenant Sam Chisholm, 
Michael Green of Carlton 
Communications, Kelvin 
MacKenzie, managing direc- 
tor of Mirror THevision, and, of 
course, both the BBC and ITV. 

There are at least two serious 
contenders for the exclusive 
live rights: Murdoch’s BSkyB 
and a consortium made up of 
Mirror Group and Carlton. 


Murdoch’s chief negotiator, 
Sam Chisholm, has earned a 
reputation for hard-nosed tac- 
tics, bullying and tenacity. Mike 
Southgate, head of sports at 
ITV Network Centre, said: “Tm 


The two freely rubbish the oth- 
er in private: and Chisholm’s 
nickname for MacKenzie 
cannot be repeated in a family 
newspaper. 

On the sidelines, Lord Hoi- 


‘We broke the duopoly of BBC 
and ITV last time. This time, we 
expect to generate even more’ 


sure Sam won’t let the Premier 
League slip away." 

Opposing him is the Sun’s 
former editor, MacKenzie, who 
dearly relishes the fight- The 
two men have been on frosty 
terms since MacKenzie’s abrupt 
departure from BSkyB two 
years ago, after rows that 
insiders say were monumental 


lick's MAI is still interested, 
although it recently lost a 
potential partner, Pearson Tele- 
vision, which has elected to 
withdraw from the main battle, 
much to the apparent disap- 
pointment of its chief executive, 
the sport-mad millionaire 
broadcaster Greg Dyke. Pear- 
son has revealed, however, that 


it would supply general-interest 
programming to the new cable 
channel that Carlton and Mir- 
ror Group are planning to 
create if they win the contract. 

Barring the emergence of a 
surprise bidder, two serious 
offers will be presented to the 
20 Premiership chairmen in 
Coventry on 8 June. Neither 
group will discuss details of 
their bids, for obvious compet- 
itive reasons. But the Indepen- 
dent has learned that both 
BSJcyB and Mirror/Carlton are 
offering an innovative revenue- 
sharing scheme, giving the Pre- 
mier League a share in future 
revenues from broadcasts 
rather than a set figure, divid- 
ed among the chibs. 

That fits with the League's 
stated goal of retaining far 
more control over its rights 
this time around. “We managed 


in the last contract to break the 
duopoly [of the BBC and ITV] 
and change the nature of the in- 
come we were receiving," says 
a League leader. “This time, we 
expect to generate even more." 

Mirror/Carlton face an uphill 
struggle. The consortium 
intends to create a new channel 
and offer the Premiership 
matches on cable. They are 
open to a subsidiary deal with 
BSkyB, whereby the country’s 
3 million satellite viewers will 
also be able to subscribe. But 
there are huge risks in any 
attempt to create a subscriber 
base from scratch. Cable is still 
in its infancy in the UK, with 
only 13 million homes con- 
nected. Moreover, digital cable 
-offering perhaps 150 channels 
- is even further off, and so the 
available capacity on the cable 
network is severely restricted 


and pay-per-view not yet tech- 
nically feasible. 

Doubts about the timing of 
digital television could play 
into Mirror/CariJon’s hands, 
however, as the dubs them- 
selves are uncomfortable dis- 
cussing pay-per-view rights. 

An adviser to the dubs said: 
“Sky is not moving into pay-per- 
view for at least a couple of 
years, and it is dragging its feet 
over digital." 

As a result. Mirror/Carlton 
may even be preparing to offer 
a radical one-year deal at four 
times the current level in return 
for renewal rights later, when 
the digital revolution is truly 
upon us. A senior City banker 
advising the consortium told the 
Independent: “The chairmen 
don’t know what is coming. 
They think [the Coventry meet- 
ing] is just a standard normal 
meeting, but they are wrong. 
The existing contract could be 
torn up and redrafted for the 
1996-97 season for four times 
the existing amount." 

BSkyB. loo, concedes that a 
new contract may not contain 
detailed proposals on pay-per- 
view. “The new technology 
wont be around for another two 
or three years," says Vic 
Wakeling, BSkyB’s bead of 
sport. “We arc discussing all of 
this [with the League] but things 
arc not going to change for a 
while." 

More likely is an offer to 
extend the current contract, at 
a higher price, with a “frame- 
work" within which to discuss 
pay-per-view at a later date. 

Virtually everyone in sport 
agrees that BSkyB has the edge. 
A senior ITV broadcaster said: 
“There will be more than one 
bidder but Sly wall win it. They 
are bloody smooth operators." 

They aiso have a controver- 
sial matching right in the cur- 
rent contract, allowing them to 
clinch renewal ty equalling the 
best offer on the table. 

Still, the Premier League 
insists that a renewal with Sky 
is not a foregone conclusion. 
The clubs have taken legal ad- 
vice on the matching clause, and 
are convinced it could not stand 
up to legal scrutiny. 

There is another reason 
BSkyB could have trouble 
securing the contract. Its exist- 
ing agreement is already the 
subject of an inquiry by the Of- 
fice of Fair Trading, which could 
refer the matter to competition 
authorities. An adviser to one 
leading dub said: “The OFT 
inquity has trimmed Sky's 
ambitions and made them move 
more cautiously." 

But BSkyB has a further 
advantage that Mirror/Cariton 
will find difficult to beat. It has 
a four-year track record broad- 
casting Premiership matches, 
and has introduced a range of 
innovations. “You've seen that 
they have set the standard that 
others have had to follow,” 
said one Premier League 
chairman. 


Clubs aiming to call more of the shots in new contract talks 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Without a doubt, the Premier 
League is in the driver's seat in 
the current negotiations to re- 
new its television contract Rid; 
Pany, the Premier League’s 
chief executive, is handling the 
talks personally, and has already 
told potential bidders he expects 
a sharp increase on the current 
£60m a year. 

In the words of a Premier 
League insider. “There is an 


endless range of options, and we 
haven’t ruled anything in or out 
It is no secret that we are open 
to the options, especially those 
that give the League a more en- 
hanced role in the lands of 
broadcasts viewers will see.” 

Translation"? This time, the 
League wants to keep its rights 
intact - to dictate terms rather 
than allow the broadcasters to 
set conditions. . 

Bui Parry cannot act alone. 
The former accountant and 


long-time football consultant 
has one of sport's toughest 
jobs: dealing with 20 outsized 
egos that run the country’s top 
dubs. Their names are among 
the most recognisable in British 
sport and business: Alan Sug- 
ar, the self-made millionaire 
founder of Amstrad and chair- 
man of Spurs or Ken Bates, the 
controversial chairman of 
Chelsea. They are proud, strong- 
wiBed owners and managers, and 
seldom agree oa much. 


Parry has proved expert at 
bringing them together on the 
issue of television rights. The 
Premier League deal with Sky, 
reached in 1992, was a triumph 
for Parry and a handful of ac- 
tivist chairmen, inducting Sug- 
ar. For the first time, with the 
help of Sky "television, the top 
Englidi chibs tapped a bjg share 
of the money that football can 
effortlessly generate. 

The result was a massive im- 
provement in stadium comfort. 


huge sums paid for the world’s 
best players and a healthy jump 
in attendance at football 
grounds - up 30 per cent since 
die first television contract was 
signed four years ago. 

This time around, the League 
wants even more. But insiders 
insist the negotiations are about 
more than money. Qub chair- 
men are concerned about the ef- 
fect of saturation television on 
attendance at the grounds and 
want a contract that will give the 


teams wide exposure on both 
terrestrial and pay-television 
without driving down receipts at 
the gate. 

There is also friction be- 
tween the very top teams - 
Manchester United, Newcastle, 
and Liverpool - and those low- 
er down die league table. The 
best teams arc juggernaut brand 
names in their own right, able 
to generate interest not only in 
the UK but abroad. Matches in- 
volving the top six teams could 


earn a fortune for the club's 
owners. Manchester United 
have even looked al the 
prospects of launching their 
own cable channel. 

But Parry has managed to 
keep the chairmen together on 
the issue of collective rights. 
“The deal has to be good for 
everyone, not just the top 
teams,” says a Premier League 
source. “The mix of views is ter- 
ribly important." 

The League also wants to see 


more money pumped into the 
game’s development The Foot- 
ball Trust which funds ground 
improvements and finances 
youth training, could see its in- 
come from the pools and “spot 
the ball" competitions drop by 
40 per cent this year to £20m be- 
cause of the National Lottery. 
Alan Sugar and Newcastle Unit- 
ed’s Sir John Hall have both sug- 
gested redirecting television 
money - perhaps up to 25 per 
cent of the total - to the trust. 
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Chechen 
deal lifts 
Yeltsin’s 

poll hopes 

Rebels capitalise on proximity 
of election to negotiate truce 


9 


PHIL REEVES 
and HELEN WOMACK 

Moscow 

Boris Yeltsin last night pulled 
off one of the most audacious 
and unlikely triumphs of his 
presidency after bringing the 
leader of the Chechen rebels to 
the Kremlin and signing a 
ceasefire agreement within 
hours of his arrival. 

It means his chances of stay- 
ing in the Kremlin have been 
given a crucial boost three 
weeks before the election, cour- 
, tesy of the same Chechen lead- 
ership that he long vowed to 
wipe out, branding them ban- 
dits and murderers. The irony 
was overshadowed by the fact 
that Mr Yeltsin appeals to have 
made concrete progress in ful- 
filling his election promise to 
end the 17-month conflict. 

The deal which happened so 
fast it seems certain to have 
been planned, came two hours 
after Mr Yeltsin sat down in the 
Kremlin with Zelimkhan Yan- 
darbiyev. successor to Dzhokhar 
Dudayev, who was assassinated 
last month. It comes into force 
on Saturday. 

The meeting followed a de- 
cision by Chechen commanders 
to allow Mr Yandarbfyev to go 
to Moscow, even though it is 
headquarters of the same pres- 
ident the Chechens blame for 
destroying Grozny and killing 
many thousands of their soldiers 
and citizens. 

Dressed in battle fatigues 
but armed only with promses 
of safe passage, the 44-year-old 
literary scholar and Chechen 
“president” flew to Moscow 
yesterday morning after being 
escorted to the airport by scores 
of rebel fighters. Police kept 
journalists at bay as he and his 


four-man delegation, with five 
bodyguards, landed at 
Moscow’s airport for VIPs, 
Vnukovo-2, and drove to the 
Kremlin, where they were wel- 
comed by Mr Yeltsin. In a 
bizarre twist, the delegates 
handed in theirguns and were 
placed under the protection of 
the presidential guard, headed 
by Mr Yeltsin's confidant, Gen- 
eral Alexander Korzhakov, ear- 
lier a strong advocate of the use 
of force against Chechnya. 

Last night Russian and 
Chechen officials were working 
on details of the accord, which 
is expected to continue through- 
out today. Although there is still 
a risk the talks win will founder, 
they are the biggest break- 
through in the conflict since last 
summer’s failed peace efforts. 

Although Mr Yeltsin is hat- 
ed in much of Chechnya, the 
separatists' decision to talk with 
him now makes it clear they 
would rather see him in power 
than the Communists, who de- - 
ported the Chechen nation to 
Central Asia in 1944. It means 
the Communist presidential 
candidate, Gennady Zyuganov, 
who claims to be moderate, is 
being held to account for the 
atrocities of Stalin. 

A deal was possible because 
neither side had anything to lose 
but much to gain. As an insur- 
ance against an immediate 
breakdown, both agreed be- 
forehand to keep the question 
of Chechnya’s independence 
off the table for the time being, 
concentrating on accords struck 
during the talks last summer. 

Chechen leaders know they 
can fight a guerrilla war indef- 
initely bnt that it will be diffi- 
cult to win outright. With an 
election looming, chances of 
squeezing a favourable deal 
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Dole stakes 
costly claim 
on California 


Peace drive: The delegation of Zefimkhan Yandarbiyev, the Chechen ‘president', arriving yesterday at the Kremlin, where 


a deal was done m two hours. The question of independence has been left till later 


out of the Kremlin are at their 
best And if the talks come to 
nothing, they will still have 
been able to use the break in 
hostilities to rearm and re- 
occupy Russian-held areas. 

As the decree was signed by 
his Prime Minister, Viktor 
Chernomyrdin, Mr Yeltsin de- 
scribed it as historic, saying 
“we have resolved the key prob- 


lem of peace in Chechnya”. 
Asked bow he could be sure it 
would slide, he replied: “We are 
unanimous.” At that, Mr Yan- 
darbiyev joked that his side 
was “even more unanimous”. 

Whether the same can be 
said of some Russian generals 
is in doubt. Hard-line elements 
have long been suspected of 
continuing hostilities in Chech- 


nya for economic reasons or be- 
cause they are determined to 
see the Chechens crushed. 

When the talks, brokered by 
the Organisation for Security 
and Cooperation in Europe, 
were announced last week, the 
Defence Minister, Pavel 
Grachev, was furious the war 
was being wound down before 
the Chechens' final defeat. 


Photograph: AP 

Yesterday he moderated his 
position slightly, saying that 
the army supported the Presi- 
dent’s initiative. 

But his words were ambigu- 
ous: "One can hardly convey 
one’s stand better than it was 
done by the President: bandit- 
killers and professional merce- 
naries from abroad must be 
rendered harmless.” 


TIM CORNWELL 

Los Angeles 

In a fund-raising dinner at a 
Beverly Hills hotel that raised 
half a million dollars for her hus- 
band’s campaign. Elizabeth 
Dole warned listeners that she 
and her husband would be con- 
stant visitors between now and 
5 November. 

“Let roe assure you that we are 
going to spend a lot of time with 
you in California. You are prob- 
abfy going to get sack of the Doles 
before this is over," Mrs Dole 
said. Her audience had paid 
SL000 a piece to bear those 
words- on the day two wedcs ago 
when her husband resigned from 
the Senate to devote himself full 
time to the presidential race. 

Today, Senator Bob Dole 
embarks on a campaign swing 
through California. The threc- 
dty tour provides the strongest 
evidence yet of a decision by the 
Dole camp to challenge Bill 
Clinton on his home territory. 

The Republican Party is re- 
portedly planning to shower 
California with $3 Jim (£2Jm) 
in television advertising in the 
coming weeks. “The central 
point of this trip is to come in 
here and stake a claim.” said 
Ken Khachigian. a Republican 
strategisL 

Pressure from local Repub- 
licans struggling to keep their 
tenuous hold on the California 
legislature, and from party lead- 
ers in Congress worried about 
a string of marginal seats, may 
have played a role in the deci- 
sion to test Mr Clinton's 
strength in a state where he 
holds a seemingly invincible 
lead. 

But forcing Democrats to 
concentrate money and effort 
defending California could also 
put the Clinton campaign off- 
balance in the main battle- 
grounds in the mid-West. 
George Bush’s decision to write 
off the state in 1992 - where he. 
too. lagged well behind - is now 
regarded as a mistake that may 
have cost him the White House. 

"They finally figured out that 
to cede California this early 
means that Bill Clinton can take 
the millions of dollars and valu- 
able time and energy and re- 
sources and target them to 
other states that are much more 


competitive.” said California 
analyst Sherry Jeffe. 

“l\ will cost them a little 
money, but to give California to 
Clinton was pretty much tan- 
tamount 10 allowing him the 
electoral coalition he needs to 
win.” 

In California, with a hefty 54 
electoral college voles. Presi- 
dent Clinton leads in the most 
recenl polls by as much as 20 
points. 

He has assiduously cultivat- 
ed its voters since his election, 
making a record number of 
trips to the stale. Even in Or- 
ange County, famous as a con- 
servative bastion, he is doing 
well. Mr Clinton has visited the 
McDcmncD Douglas plant to an- 
nounce a new contract for the 

‘They finally 
figured out that 
to cede 
California 
means Clinton 
can target other 
states’ 

company's giant C-17 military 
cargo jets. and made soothing 
noises over the high price of 
petrol for California's car-lov- 
ing communities. Women's is- 
sues. particularly abortion, are 
also regarded as a key. 

Mrs Dole, a former Secretary 
of Transportation and president 
of the Red Cross, has been ele- 
vated by the Dole campaign as 
the model of a working women. 
But her conservative stand on 
abortion - she is described as a 
born-again Christian -could tell 
against her. 

Mr Dole is scheduled to ap- 
pear in Los Angeles, San Diego, 
and the state capiLal. Sacra- 
mento. Republican advertise- 
ments are set to attack Mr 
Clinton’s integrity and raise the 
sexual harassment suit brought 
against him. 

At a cost of nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars a week, paid for by 
the national party, it seems that 
they will seek to “define” Mr 
Clinton rather than Mr Dole. 


Border town feces fresh 
threat to imperial lifeline 
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ELIZABETH NASH 
La Linea de la Concepcion 

In the Spanish town of La 
Linea, north of Gibraltar, they 
hale the border lhat sunders the 
two communities. Spaniards in 
the lee of the Rock - 1,500 of 
whom walk through hefty police 
controls every day to work in the 
British colony - want a tittle 
more human contact. 

“La Linea and Gibraltar are 
linked by blood and geography,” 
said the town's mayor, Jose 
Antonio Fernandes Pare. “For 
us the sovereignty issue is quite 
distinct from domestic day-to- 
day policy. Wc want some 
mutual understanding: the pros- 
perity of the whole area depends 
on iL” 

Madrid, which claims the 
British colony as its own, has 
imposed stiff border controls 
against Gibraltar's smu ggling 
and alleged money laundering 
that lead to long queues and 
traffic delays. Spaniards who 
work on the Rock resent the 
wearying hold-ups. And Gibral- 
tarians axe put off from cross- 
ing to La Linea's lively market, 
causing a recent slump in trade 
of some 40 per cent in an 
already depressed area. 

La Linea is furious. “We’ve 
always been ignored by Madrid 
in its policy towards Gibraltar,” 
Mr Pons complained. “We want 
to be taken into account. I’m not 
sure these measures are effec- 
tive against drug trafficking 
and money laundering.” 

He is incensed by warnings 
from Spain’s new Foreign Min- 
ister, Abel Matutes, that the 
border maybe closed if Gibral- 
tar does not stamp out illegal 
activities. Mr ftms said: “ W: are 
in total disagreement with Mr 
Mamies' suggestion, and I’ve 
sought a meeting with him to 
answer our demands.” _ 

La Linea owes ils existence 
to the British colony. For cen- 
turies the people of the city ser- 
viced the imperial rulers of the 
Rock, rather as medieval 
traders and artisans gathered at 
the gate of the rich man’s cas- 
tle. When Franco closed the 
Girder in 1967. he cut the city’s 
lifeline. 

Tens of thousands of inhab- 
itants dispersed throughout 
Spain. The 65,000 who 
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‘La linea and Gibraltar are linked by blood and geography.' La Linea and the Rock of 
Gibraltar during the mid-1960s, when Franco caused depopulation when he closed the 
border. The town has since staged a partial recovery but unemployment remains Spain’s 
highest and may rise further thanks to Madrid's tougher new customs restrictions 





remained in this scruffy, 
unprepossessing border town, 
scratched a living by subsistence 
farming , shady dealing or con- 
traband. Smuggling was the 
underside of what they had 
been doing for centuries: sup- 
plying the British garrison. The 
infrastructure was there. Pover- 
ty and unemployment did the 
rest. 

Unemployment in the Cam- 
po de Gibraltar, (he area 
around the Rock, is 40 per 
cent the highest in Spain. \ 
Father Pepe Cbamizo, a priest 
who has worked for 20 years 
among drug addicts in this mar- 
ginal society, said: “We’ve got 
two frontiers here. Ooe with 
Gibraltar, the other with 
Morocco, which is only a few 
miles away. Some effects are 
positive, like our tolerance of 
different races and cultures, 
and our improvisational tal- 
ent But others are negative, es- 
pecially the spirit of trapicheo 
[shady dealing].” 


Fr Chamizo is convinced that 
Gibraltar is a bridgehead for 
drug dealing. ‘There was 0 pe- 
riod last year when it was 
frozen, but in the last four 
months there’s a lot more 
hashish around. The traders 
are eluding the controls." 

The local Guardia Civil 
picked up nine tonnes of 
hashish smuggled from Mo- 
rocco in the last four months. 
“This is one of the areas of 
Spain where there is the most 
contraband, because Morocco 
is just across the water,” said 
lieutenant Sebastian, captain of 
La Linea's Civil Guard. 

Tbbacco smuggling has de- 
clined since last year, he says, 
with the elimination of most of 
the Gibraltar-based smugglers’ 
laun ches. But women known as 
matuterus still stuff cartons of 
cigarettes into their blouses 
and smuggle them across the 
border or fling them over the 
perimeter fence. 

Hashish trafficking, however. 


remains un diminished, much of 
it unloaded on to La Linea’s 
long tranquil beach at La 
Alunera and further up the 
coast. 

Gibraltar is a haven of drug 
money laundering. Fr Chamizo 
says, something the Gibraltar- 
ians deny. “You can buy a com- 
pany for £300 and shunt money | 
from one to the other and no 
one knows what's going on. . 
Itscalied financial engineering. 
Spanish banks open a orandi in 
Gibraltar and use it to launder 
money,” he claims. 

Traffickers from Galicia, 
Spain's drug-running mecca, 
vest Gibraltar banks, Fr Chami- 
zo says, and briefcases of mon- 
ey have been intercepted at the 
frontier. “The Gibraltarians are 
against afl tire, but they have no 
resources of their own. If there's 
no aid to compensate for 
Britain's economic withdrawal 
from the Rock, they've got to 
get an income from some- 
where.” 
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Democrats claim victory in 
Albania amid poll turmoil 


ANDREW GUMBO- 

Albania s wung democracy was 
thrown into turmoil yesterday 
as the country's ruling Demo- 
cratic Party claimed a crushing 
victory in Sunday's general elec- 
u'ons-'But the opposition, rang- 
ing from former Communists to 
free-raarket conservatives, 
refused to recognise the result, 
saying it had been obtained 
through intimidation, violence 
and widespread cheating at the 
polls. 

Some results were an- 
nounced before counting was 
complete. President Sail 
Berisha. who has rujed the 
country with increasing au- 
thoritarianism and disregard 
for human rights over the past 
four years, claimed his party had 
clinched more than 60 percent 
of the vole - a seemingly in- 
credible result which for ex- 
ceeded the most optimistic 
opinion-poll forecasts and pre- 
dictions by foreign observers. 

A number of Democratic 
Party candidates were credited 
witb'SO per cent or more of the 
vote in their constituencies. 
Tritan Shehu, the party chair- 
man, was said to have polled 92 
per cent in Kavaja. Of Lhe 115 


seats being decided by a ma- 
jority system, as many as 112 
were last night claimed for the 
party in power - even though 
some ballots from more re- 
mote rural areas were yet to be 
collected, much less counted. 

Even at the height of its 
popularity, in 1992, the Demo- 
cratic Party polled no more 
than 62 per cent. At that time 
it was the spearhead of a pop- 
ular movement to rid Albania 


"Members of local electoral 
commissions from our parties 
were attacked by the security 
services and by gangsters ma- 
nipulated by the Democratic 
ftirty," said Gramoz Pashko. a 
leading economist running with 
the centre-right Democratic 
Alliance. “Our people . . . were 
prepared to defend themselves, 
but we decided to withdraw 
from the election instead to 
avoid civil unrest." 


who deserved a full defeat, has 
lost," he told a news conference. 

The elections were moni- 
tored by several hundred in- 
ternational observers, but their 
reaction to the ballot yesterday 
was slow and confused. The Or- 
ganisation for Security and Co- 
operation in Europe (OSCE) 
acknowledged "a number of ir- 
regularities", but said it was too 
soon to say whether the result 
of the elections was fair. 


The opposition said the result had been obtained by 
intimidation, violence and widespread cheating 


of Us hard-line Communist 
past Since then, however, it has 
shed many original members 
who have fallen out with Mr 
Berisha, and is regarded by 
many Albanians as a corrupt 
and authoritarian ruling force. 

Nine opposition groups, in- 
cluding the Socialist Party fthe 
former Communists), pulled 
out of the election while the 
polls were still open on Sunday 
evening, alleging that voters 
and returning officers had been 
systematically intimidated and 

citing several cases of beatings 
and arrests. 


Yesterday, the parties issued 
a joint statement saying they 
would not take part in next Sun- 
day's electoral run-off and that 
any successful candidates would 
not take up their seats in par- 
liament Instead, they called for 
a demonstration at noon today 
in the main square of the cap- 
ital, Tirana, telling their sup- 
porters it was the last chance to 
defend Albanian democracy 
against what they called a “coup 
d'etat 

Mr Berisha, in reply, accused 
the opposition of being bad 
losers. "A group of Marxists, 


Other observers who ex- 
pressed an immediate opinion 
were largely split along party po- 
litical lines; the Belgian Socialist 
ThfirSse Boutsen reported vio- 
lent clashes between opposition 
supporters and the polios, and 
Urban Ahlin of Sweden alleg- 
ing widespread ballot-stuffing. 
But the Jpro-Berisha Italian 
deputy Fiorello Provera ex- 
cluded any systematic vote- 
rigging, saying tbe election had 
passed off far more peacefully 
than he had expected. 

Several European countries 
actively supported Mr Berisha 


and the Democrats during the 
election campaign, believing 
them to be the best hope for 
stability in the Balkans and the 
most reliable guarantors of for- 
eign investment in Albania. 

"Europe is responsible for 
this situation, because it gave 
Berisha a green light to go 
ahead and c o ndu ct the elections 
in this manner," Mr Pashko 
charged. 

It is unclear what wfll happen 
n ext. If the election results are 
allowed to stand, Albania will 
in effect turn into a one-party 
state, with Mr Berisha’s men 
wielding near- total control not 
only over government and par- 
liament, but also over the judi- 
ciary and the country's other key 
institutions. If the opposition 
manages to organise wide- 
spread protests on tbe streets, 
then the country risirs gliding 
into an ugly civil conflict 

Yesterday, the atmosphere in 
Tirana appeared calm, with 
street cafes fufl, and people go- 
ing about their business. One 
Tirana resident said: “I don’t 
think many people will turn out 
for the opposition demonstra- 
tion. because they understand it 
could turn very ugly and they are 
afraid." 
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Triumphant: A Democratic Party supporter riding through the streets of Tirana yestentett 
celebrating tin electoral victory claimed by the ruling party Photograph: Rudi BlalwAP 


Passion for Conrad bears fruit 50 years on 


Nerac — In the depths of the 
Lot and Garonne region of 
south-west France, only a cou- 
ple of hours from Bordeaux, but 
worlds away from that city or 
any other, fives a redoubtable 
lady by the name of Odette 
Lamolle. Her house, and home 
for more than four decades, 
stands alone on top of a steep 
rise, half-a-mile from the main 
road. The sitting-room gives 
onto a vast garden and paddock, 
and the view from the ‘farm- 
house" kitchen, looks ever acres 
of forest that roll in layered 
shades of green to the horizon. 

It is in this house that Mme 
Lamolle, now 85, undertook her 
life's work - except that no one. 
not even she herself, recognised 
it as such until a year ago. For 
half a century, Mme Lamolle 
nurtured a passion for the 
works of Joseph Conrad and 
systematically translated them 
into French "for pleasure". She 
also translated a number of By- 
ron's letters and poems and 
some of Shakespeare's son- 
nets. 

But her first love was Conrad, 
and she was frustrated that ex- 
isting translations were too old- 
fashioned and formalistic to 
appeal to younger French read- 
ers. She was spurred on in her 
effort by her then teenage 
daughter. Brigitte, who to her 
mother's chagrin took an instant 
dislike to Conrad’s Lord Jim. 


Gradually the manuscripts 
piled up. She would write quick- 
ly, by hand - “you have to 
translate fast", she said, "to keep 
the rhythm of the original lan- 
guage, his music, and put it into 
real French" - then painstak- 
ingly type it out with two fingers 
on a manual typewriter. By the 
early 1990s, she had completed 
26 works. 

Then one day, almost exact- 
ly a year ago, the nephew of a 
friend mentioned that he had 
heard about her translations and 
asked whether he could see a 
few of them. He passed them io 
the head of a Paris publishing 
house. Editions Antrement. 

Within eight days, the direc- 
tor was on her doorstep, asking 
to see the rest Just 24 hours lat- 
er he called her from Paris of- 
fering to publish not just one or 
two of her Conrad translations, 
but all 26. 

So began what she calls her 
“fairy tale". Ten books published 
so far, and the eleventh about 
to follow - all in the handsome, 
restrained dust jackets charac- 
teristic of Editions Autremenu 
And Mme Lamolle finds her- 
self. in her 80s, something of a 
celebrity. 

No less remarkable for some- 
one who has made her name as 
a translator of literature from 
English, is that she has not once 
set foot in Britain, and has ab- 
solutely no inclination to do so. 



Celebrity: Odette Lamolle, 85, holds one of her translations 
of a Joseph Conrad novel Photograph: Jean -Claude Marouze 


“Too old, too late”, she said, 
without perceptible regret. For 
as well as being a translator of 
dedication, Mme LamoDe is 
also a daughter of her age. 
Born to a Bordeaux business- 
man and his concert pianist wife, 
she acquired her command of 
English from an English gov- 
erness engaged initially to teach 
her elder sister. 


The house was staffed - she 
will say no more than that - and 
there were certain things that 
young ladies did not do. One 
was competitive horse-riding, 
which she desperately wanted to 
do; the other was to go to Eng- 
land aloue at the age of 20. 

Already a Cbnrad-enthuaast, 
she hoped to train as an Eng- 
lish teacher. But, to quality, she 


had to spend time in Britain. 
Her family refused. She stayed 
at home, married, produced a 
daughter and busied herself 
with accomplishments more 
appropriate to her station: gar- 
dening, sewing and keeping 
her beloved horses. Having 
failed to write a novel - “so bad 
even my daughter couldn't read 
it" - she started t ranslating "to 

exercise the brain”. 

The war brought many un- 
certainties, but for Madame 
Lamolle it yielded one dividend: 
the foreign residence re- 
quirement for language teach- 
ers was relaxed. 

Odette Lamolle finally re- 
alised her ambition, qualified, 
and taught in Bordeaux for 18 
months before concluding that, 
after afi, it was not for her. She 
went on to help with the fami- 
ly business and returned to 
translating only in 1980, after 
her husband’s death. 

What appeals to her about 
Conrad is partly the sense of ad- 
venture and atmosphere, but 
also the “charm of the language 
and the complexity of the char- 
acters". This is why she prefers 
Conrad to, for instance, Sir 
TOdter Scott “pure adventure, 
no complexity". 

Mme Lamolle is a woman of 
precision - in dress, language 
and opinions. Asked about toe 
books lining her sitting room, 
she said: The classics: Rous- 
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seau, Racine, Corneille ...” Her 
daughter interjected: "... Volt- 
aire.” But Mme Lamolle said: 
“Absolutely not Voltaire. Can’t 
stand him. ** 

Mme Lamolle’s lifestyle re- 
tains much of the Anglo-French 
mix of her eaity years. She is stiH 






can be seen grazing in the pad- 
dock. But they are not here; she 
lets the land to a neighbour. 
“Now I have the best of both 
worlds,” she said. “I can see 
horses all day, but don’t have to 
look after them.” 

She smokes Gitanes (in large 
quantities), but first asks her 
guest if she may. Mid-afternoon 
is tea time, and the tea is served 
in china cups, with fruitcake. 

She regards her tardy en- 
counter with the publishing 
world as nothing short of a mir- 
acle. The money (she declines 
to mention how much) comes 
in useful - “but you know trans- 
lators aren’t very well paid". At 
first, she thought about putting 
it to some special use. But 
then, “mostly it just went into j 
the general housekeeping pot 
We needed to do some repairs, 
and it just seemed to vanish”. 

Now, she is translating Con- 
rad's memoirs. She finds them 
far less to her taste titan the nov- 
els, but will finish them for the 
sake of completeness. 
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Between a 
rock and a 
hard place 

Patrick Cockbum 
talks to the people 
of Jerusalem as 
Israel prepares for 
its day of reckoning 

Section Two, 
Cover Story 
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ndian regime 
et to lose vote 
of confidence 

Collapse of newly elected right-wing Hindu 
party bodes ill for stability, writes Tim McGirk 


Sew Delhi — India’s new Hin- 
di nationalist government looks 
st to fall today, less than a fort- 
tight after taking power. The 
(pposition parties are pushing 
tirpugh a no confidence motion 
it parliament which the minor- 
iy government of AtaJ Behari 
Vajpayee is unlikely to survive. 

The collapse of the right-win g 
Endu party’s leadership win 
Fobably usher in a senes of 
sort-lived and quarrelsome 
oalition governments. After 
ncent elections, no party is 
cose to a majority in the 543- 
siat Lok Sabba, the lower 
buse of parliament 
From the moment Mr \&j- 
pyee, 69, was sworn in on 16 
Nay as leader of the Bharatiya 
inala Party (BJP). the largest 
go up in parliament, be has 
ben scrambling to master sup- 
prt for his minority govern- 
nent but without success. 
Baring possible defections, the 
imposition left-wing parlies cor- 
rdled their MPs inside a state 
giest house in New Delhi, 
keeping them well fed and for 
away from the BJP’s roarings. 

In today’s vote, the Hindu na- 
tionalist party and its allies may 
foil by 60 or 70 seats to grasp the 
(needed majority. It win be chal- 
1 by the United Front 
a hastily assembled coali- 
ion of 13 parties which must 
ely on outside backing from the 
'ongress party, led by the out- 
oing Prime Minister, 
farasimha Rao. 

The next contender for 
rime Minister is Dev Gowda, 
ader of the UF and master of 
jmility. “I will not describe my- 
lf as an economic reformer, 
unjust a peasant I know what 

g for the poor people,” he . 
xntiy. Mr Gowda’s first 
choosing a cabinet -one 
3 keep all 13 parties and 
es happy- will be ti 


[be the test 
oj whether Mr Gowda is the 
day country bumpkin be 
pkendstobe. 

With the future so uncertain. 



Brief nta Mat Behari Vajpayee 
the prime mAnistei; arriving at 
paiBamenty uate i da y where he 
Is canvassing support - 

‘India would 
never become a 
theocratic state. 
Even if such a 
demand were 
made, we would 
oppose it tooth 
and nail’ 

all party leaders sought help at 
the weekend from the divine. 
Mr \fejpayee visited the Sikh’s 
holy shrine, the Golden Tkmple, 
and the Hindu Durgiana 
Mandir, both in Amritsar, Pun- 
jab, while Mr Gowda ventured 
south to pray to Hindu gods. Mr 
Rao had offerings performed in 
his residence by pundits, though 
his favourite guru, Chan- 
draswanty/ is in jail feeing crim- 
inal charges. 

In parliament yesterday, Mr 
\fejpayee played down his par- 
ty’s reputation for religious ■ 
chauvinism. “India would nev- 


er become a theocratic stale... 
Even if such a demand were 
. made in the future, we w£D op- 
pose it tooth and nail,” be fold 
‘ the Lok Sabba while his oppo- 
nents hooted. 

Hying to riied its image as a 
party which appeals only to 
the upper-caste Hindus, Mr 
Vajpayee had appointed a Mus- 
lim, a tribal and an untouchable 
Hindu to his stillborn cabinet. 
But the Congress speaker, 
Sharad Pawar, dismissed this as 
mere illusion and jeered at the 
BJP for selecting “an orna- 
mental M uslim **. • 

Mr Ifejpayee accused the 
other parties of “ganging up"’ on 
the BJE What the premier says 
is true: the UF is united only in 
keeping the Hindu nationalists 
out of power. Now that they are 
succeeding in ousting the BJP. 
Mr Gowda's tmrnly tram of left- 
wingers, lower-caste parties and 
regional strongmen may start 
feuding once they have moved 
into their plush government 
bungalows and start riding 
around New Delhi in their bul- 
let-proof Ambassador cars. 

A self-confessed yoked like Mr 
Gowda may be easily mastered 
by the Congress party leader, Mr 
Rao, a consummate intriguer. 
The Congress said it would en- 
dorse a UF government as Jong 
as it followed “pro-poor” poli- 
cies, but Mr Rao’s support may 
have many hidden strings. 

Mr \bjpayee has not accom- 
plished m uch for India during 
his brief term in power, but the 
Hindu nationalists are pursuing 
longer-term goals. The BJP 
strategists are confident that the 
leftist coalition will inevitably 
shatter and Congress will with- 
draw its backing for Mr Gow- 
da. Then India wfl] foce another 
round of punishing mid-term 
polls. Mr Vajpayee is hoping 
that the lameness shown by the 
BJP during its brief tenure will 
convince the voters that only foe 
Hindu nationalists can restore 
stability to Mother India. 



Words of hope 
reverberate 
across Burma 


Voice of defiance: Aung San Suu Kyi speaking to reporters yesterday abotzt her fe&rs for 
more than 250 activists from her National League for Democracy who were arrested last 
week. She predicted some could be jailed indefinitely tv the junta Photograph: Reuter 


ROBERT HORN 

Associated Press 

Rangoon — As long as the gen- 
erals who rule Burma by fear 
control the media, Burmese 
wfll never read a speech by the 
pro-democracy leader, Aung 
San Suu Kyi, in the newspaper. 

Yet the day after Ms Suu Kyi 
delivered an address vowing to 
increase opposition to the mil- 
itary government in response (o 
the arrests of hundreds of her 
supporters, most of Rangoon's 
4 million people knew exactly 
what she had said. And they 
loved every word of it. 

“It was a fantastic speech. She 
was more defiant than usual,” 
Them NyunL, a mechanic, said 
yesterday. “1 was too afraid logo. 
But my father went and taped it, 
and 1 think it was great.” 

The people of Burma appre- 
ciate the defiance of the Oxford- 
educated Ms Suu Kyi, winner of 
the 1991 Nobel Peace Prize for 
her non-violent promotion of 
democracy. Bui they are afraid 
to show too much open support, 
remembering that the mflitaiy 
dictatorship gunned down hun- 
dreds of pro-democracy demon- 
strators in 1988. 

Though up to 10,000 people 
gathered outside her home on 
Sunday for her usual weekend 
speech - the greatest show of 
public support since her release 
last July from six years of house 
arrest - millions more stayed at 
home. Fear runs so deep in 
Rangoon that the army has not 
even called out extra soldiers, 
despite the political tension. As 
monsoon rains swept the palm- 
lined roads yesterday, foe city 
went about its business as usual. 

But some of the few Burmese 
ready to risk speaking to for- 
eigners commented in the dank 
shop houses and crowded tea- 
rooms that the only topic of con- 
versation was Sunday’s speech, 
like Thein NyunL they had 
beard it on tape. 

Ms Suu Kyi and fellow lead- 
ers of her National League for 
Democracy fired stinging re- 
bukes against the authorities 
for arresting nearly all the del- 
egates to the parly's most im- 
portant conference in six years. 
They demanded that the oppo- 
sition victory in parliamentary 
elections in May 1990 finally be 
recognised. 


“Giving into bullying is not 
good.” Ms Suu Kyi' said. “We 
must have the courage to face 
the bully's challenge.” 

Scores of people, some hold- 
ing as as many as half a dozen 
cassette- recorders, taped her 
words. The tapes made it around 
the dry before morning, and oth- 
ers wifi penetrate the countryside 
in a few days. They also reach 
the desks of the State Law and 
Order Restoration Council 
(Slorc). 

As the authorities replay the 
words, they will not like what 
they hear - through the poor 
sound quality come applause 
and cheers. 

The state-controlled press 
yesterday called Ms Suu Kvi u 
“maggot” and tool of a United 
States conspiracy to colonise 
Burma by introducing democ- 
racy and human rights. The peo- 
ple, the press says, love and 
support the junta. 

But what do the people say? 
“They are bullies,'’ said a young 
woman in a print shop, echoing 
Ms Suu Kyi’s speech. She re- 
fused to give her name, fearing 
arrest 

“MI are always listening,” 
said a tour guide, referring to 
Military Intelligence. “You must 
always be careful what you say. 
because you never know who 
they are. 

Ms Suu Kyi said this weekend 
she feels the Burmese may be 
too paranoid - but they had 
good reason “because of the 
sheer number of Military Intel- 
ligence people running around”. 

The climate of fear is repre- 
sented in Burma’s currency 
black market. The official ex- 
change rate for the kyat is six 
for Si. On the black market, the 
kyat was recently trading at 
139 per dollar. Rumours that 
the military had blocked off 
streets to Ms Suu Kyi's home 
caused the kyat to plummeL 

“Business is bad. 1 lost 
100,000 kyats this weekend,” 
said an Indiao-Bunnese wo man 
who changes money in the bade 
of her grocery shop. Though the 
black market is no secreL it 
remains illegal. 

“People lied the speech, but 
they don’t expect any change," 
said the currency trader. “No- 
body can make this government 
do anything they don't want to 
do. They have all the guns.” 


support grows for Israeli right 


:k cockburn 

Jerfeafem 

In ie final days of the Israeli 
eletion campaign, polls show 
Birmmin “Bibi" Netanyahu, 
the Wit-wing candidate, clos- 
ing a Shimon Peres, the Prime 
stcr. A poll yesterday 
J Mr Netanyahu only 2.4 
at behind Mr Peres, well 
, the pollsters' margin of 

t poll was taken before the 
camnign’s only television de- 
bate fetween the candidates on 
Surely night in which Mr Ne- 
i appeared more force- 
hicid than Mr Peres. 
again he repeated 
| peace process of which 
: is the architect has left 
iehtened to take a bus 
if being blown up. 



Mr Netanyahu has also re- 
ceived support from uJtra- 
orthodox rabbis whose 
followers vote as- a block. Mr 
Peres never expected to get a 
majority of the Israeli Jewish 
vote, but hopes that a full turn 
out of Israeh-Arabs wfll put him 
over the top. 

A poll after the debate 
showed that 45 per cent of 
viewers thought Mr Netanyahu 
won while 41 per cent thought 
Mr Peres was more convincing. 
The feet that Labour agreed to 
a debate at all caused some sur- 
prise since their campaign strat- 
egy has been to portray Mr 
Peres, 72, as the experienced 
s tatesman compared to the cal- 
low Mr Netanyahu, 46. Instead, 
Mr Peres looked tired and un- 
able to answer Mr Netanyahu’s 
questions about security. 


Ttoo polls show the Prime 
Mmister’s slim lead of 4 per cent 
eroding over the weekend. A 
poll in the newspaper Yedioi 
Aharonot conducted just before 
the debate showed Mr Peres 
had 49.5 per cent and Mr Ne- 
tanyahu 47 J per cent, down 
from 51 per cent for Mr Peres 
and 45 per cent for the Likud 
* leader before. 

Those not expressing a pref- 
erence fell from 4 per cent to 
3.4 per cent Tomorrow’s elec- 
tion, in which 4 million Israelis 
wiO vote, has been fought in the 
shadow of suidde bomb at- 
tacks by Hamas and Islamic Ji- 
had in February and March 
which killed 63 people. Hamas 
leaders were yesterday report- 
ed to be debating a new strat- 
egy of halting attacks on Israel. 

A Hamas official in Gaza said 


there were differences between 
local leaders of the Muslim 
movement and hard-line exiled 
leaders, which haveinlensified. 
“We must have the decision- 
making power concerning our 
affairs. We know better how to 
run our business than exiled 
leaders who are isolated from 
events here,” he said. 

Meanwhile an Israeli- Arab 
adviser to Yasser Arafat, the 
Palestine Liberation Organisa- 
tion chairman, said yesterday 
that he thought Mr Netanyahu 
would win the election. Ahmed 
Tibi said Israel's bombardment 
of Lebanon last month, in which 
more than 200 civilians were 
killed, cost Mr Peres crucial 
support among Israeli-Arabs, 
who make up 12 per cent of the 
electorate. 

- Cover Story, Section Two 
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Tiananmen date 
delays freedom 
for jailed official 


TERESA POOLE 

Peking 

Question: When is a released 
prisoner not really released be- 
cause the date is inconvenient? 
Answer: when a former senior 
Chinese government official’s 
seven-year term for “counter- 
revolutionary incitement" is 
due to end days before the sen- 
sitive anniversary of the Tianan- 
men massacre of 4 June 1989. 

Yesterday Bao Tbng. 63. for- 
mer secretary to the Politburo 
Standing Committee, complet- 
ed his sentence and was taken 
tty' police to a well-guarded 
bungalow outside Peking. He 
was the Only senior official 
jailed over the pro-democracy 
protests; his family said he 
would not be allowed home un- 
til after the anniversary. 

MrBaowasprivytodedsion- 
ina k fn g at the highest levels of 
the party and a potential source 
of information that could dam- 
age some of China’s present 
leaders. 

He has been denied his “po- 
litical rights" for a further two 
years, which forbids him from 
talking to foreign journalists. 


■ Separatists in the .Xinjiang re- 
gion assassinated a pro- 
government Muslim leader in a 
series of political killings. Renter 
reports. Pro-independence 
3littists“ in the regional cap- 
Urumqi, had killed six or 
seven people and injured four 
since Februaty, a local official 
said, adding that the killings of 
the the mullah, Akenmu SicHke, 
an adviser and two policemen 
were all politically motivated 
“The splimsts called him a spy 
of the Co mmunis t Party.” 

Muslim separatists also killed 
a vice-chairman of Xinjiang’s 
political consultative confer- 
ence on 29 April, the official 
said. 

In a call for action that ap- 
peared to indicate there was 
sympathy for separatists among 
some cadres in the mainly Mus- 
lim region, the official Xinjiang 
Daily demanded a crackdown 
on party members tolerating 
“terrorism”. 

“Party members . . . impli- 
cated in political bombings, as- 
sassinations or other violent 
terrorist activities must be im- 
mediately investigated and pun- 
ished with due severity.' 1 



NEWSPAPERS SUPPORT 
RECYCLING 

Recycled paper made up 
34.5% of the raw material for 
UK newspapers in 1995. 

Source - Pulp & Paper Information Centre. 
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obituaries / gazette 


Virgil 

Ross 


Bugs Bunny, the “Wascaily 
Wabbit" who always eluded the 
half-pini huntsman Elmer 
Fudd, Twectie Pic. the canary 
bird who "Taut he taw u puddv 
tat" named Sylvester ("Suf- 
ferin' Succotash!"), and Speedy 
Gonzales, the fastest mouse in 
Mexico. are but three of the 
world’s top animated cartoon 

stars who today must surely be 

shedding a tear over the loss of 
an animator who. whilst not 
their creative parent, surely 
brought them to life. Virgil 
Ross, the brilliant film car- 
toonist who spent over 30 years 
in "Termite Terrace", os the an- 
imation studio on the Warner 
Brothers lot was affectionately 
called by its inmates, has died 
at the age of NS. 

Ross was bom in 1908 and 
first linked his talent to draw 
with a love for the movies by be- 
coming a title designer in the 
waning years of the silent cin- 
ema. Always an enthusiast for 
the animated cartoon shorts 
which backed up so many 
double-bills of the day, he 
seized his opportunity when 
he heard that Carl Lacmrale. 
the tycoon behind Universal Pic- 
tures. was setting up his own car- 
toon studio under the talented 
young director. Walter Lantz. 
Lucmnilc look the character of 
Oswald the Lucia* Rabbit away 
from the entrepreneur Charles 
Mintz. who in turn had appro- 
priated it from Wall Disney, be- 
cause he thought it would be 
cheaper to produce his own 
short films instead of having 
to pay additional profits to 
independent producers. 



Oswald the Lucky Rabbit: Ross 
learnt his trade working with 
Walt Disney's old character 

This shrewd if somewhat 
sharp move meant Universal 
was the first major Hollywood 
studio to own its own cartoon 
unit, staffed by salaried em- 
ployees. and Lantz was perfectly 
happy to tum out 26 mono- 
chrome one-reelers a year, ev en 
if it did mean taking in on 
equal terms a partner to share 
the load. This was the veteran 
animator Bill Nolan, and under 
thb: talented team of two the tiro 
Virgil Ross learnt his trade. 

The year was 1929, and 
Lantz 's first job was to add 
soundtracks to the Oswald Rab- 
bit cartoons in stock, which 
gave his group time to work out 
how to make talkie eurtnons 
from scratch. Titles like Saucy 
Sausages (1929). Tramping 
Tramps ( 1936) and Trolley Trou- 
bles (1931) rolled off the ani- 
mation assembly line, with now- 
and then an unusual science- 
fiction item such as M,as ( 1930) 
and The Mechanical Man 
(1932). A new character was 
created to lake the pressure off 
Oswald the Rabbit, and Pooch 
the Pup made his debut in The 
Aihletc (1932), and later in an 
impressive parody of the Edgar 
Wallace honor film King Kong. 
Called King Klunk ( 1933). this 
was the first ever cartoon to be 
designated "Horrific" by the 
nervous British Board of Film 
Censors. 

In 1935 Fred (shortly Ui be 
rechristened Tex) Avery moved 
from the Lantz studio to the 
newish set-up at Warner Broth- 
ers. where Merrie Melodies 
and Looney Tunes were being 
made with rather more care and 
ccrlainly more jokes than those 
at Universal. Awry took his 


favourite animator Virgil Ross 
with him. Ross would remain at 
Warners for the rest of his an- 
imating life - although Avery 
himself would make one more 
major career move. 

Pbrky Pig, the stuttering 
swine who had made his debut 
in the Merrie Melody / Haven ‘t 
Got a Hat (1935), reciting "The 
Midnight Ride of Paul Revere" 
to Miss Cud the Cow. starred 
in the first production of the 

Avery- Ross partnership. Il was 

called Plane Dippy (1936) and 
showed the fat porker joining 
the Air Corps and getting tan- 
gled up with a mad monkey's 
robot airplane. The first new 
character to come from the 
couple was a totally whacky 
black duck. Nameless, he was 
hilled as "That crazy darn fool 
duck", but soon was dubbed 
Daily. The film was Porky's 
Duck Hunt (1937). The quack- 
er returned the following year 
as titular star of DaJJy Duck and 
Egghead (1938 1, the first Mer- 
rie Melody to be filmed in 
Technicolor. 

For some years Ross was 
credited on seldom more than 
two films a year, which suggests 
that Warners allowed more 
production time per film than 
they would a decade later. In 
1941 Ross is credited with nine 
cartoons, while both 1951 and 
1953 clock up totals of 10. Bugs 
Bunny, who adapted his name 
from his designer, Ben "Bugs" 
Hardaway, made his fourth 
film appearance m Avery's re- 
markable A Wild Hare f 1940), 
becoming a fully fledged star 
complete with catch phrase, 
"What's up Doc?" Elmer Fudd, 
Loo, was here fully established 
as the lisping “Wabbit hunter", 
as voiced by the radio comedi- 
an Arthur Q. Bryan. For Ross 
it was his first Academy Award 
nomination: several' more 
would follow. 

In 1942 Tex Avery moved 
over to MGM to bead his own 
unit. Ross stayed on with 
Warner Brothers and found 
himself seconded to the well- 
established and truly wonderful 
director, Isidore ("Fritz") Fre- 
leng. Sylvester Pussycat the 
raspberry-blowing feline was 
first animated by Ross in Life 
With Feathers 11945), although 
the feathers in question be- 
longed to a little lovebird. 
Tweetie Pie the canary came 
along later, co-starring with 
Sylvester in a film called after 
his own catchphrase, / Taw A 
Puddy Tat (1948). Freleng also 
created the perfect opposition 
to Bugs Bunny, the sawn -off but 
hairy cowboy Yoscmite Sam, 
and Ross animated them in 
Mutiny on the Bunny (1950) 
and many more. Other regular 
stars were the Goofy Gophers, 
first seen in Pests For Guests 
(1955). 

After several nominations, an 
Oscar finally came Ross's way 
for Birds Anonymous (1957), 
starring Tweetie and Sylvester, 
followed by another for the 
world's favourite rabbit in 
Knighty Knight Bugs (1958). 
The last film Ross worked on at 
Warners was the 77; t’ Spy Swat- 
ter (1967), in which one other 
great animation star. Speedy 
Gonzales, “the fastest mouse in 
Mexico", ate secret cheese that 
gave him the strength of 10 cats. 
He put paid to Sylvester with the 
immortal motto of all movie he- 
roes, “Us good guys always 
win!" This was made under a 
new and more economical pro- 
duction team, and, after having 
worked on some 230 cartoons, 
Ross felt the time had come for 
him to retire; so he did. 

However, in 1979 he worked 
once again when his first boss, 
Walter Lantz. was awarded an 
Oscar for Special Achievement 
He operated the Academy 
lightbourd so that a giant-sized 
Woody Woodpecker ran on to 
the stage to shake his old 
creator by the hand. 

Denis Gifford 

Virgil Ross, film animator bom 
190$; married (one daughter); 
died Los Angeles 15 May 1996. 



John Haycraft 




A sense of astonishment and wonder - a physical as well as an intellectual response: Picasso’s StW-ttfc with Mask; cardboard, 
wood, string, oft- paint and sand on canvas, 1937, one of Lloyd’s wide range of acquisitions for the National Gallery of AustraHa, Cs 


Michael Lloyd 


With Michael Lloyd's prema- 
ture death at the age of 45, Aus- 
tralia has lost a great museum 
curator and the art world a good 
friend. Lloyd's combination of 
erudition, energy and enthusi- 
asm. coupled with a natural 
charm, endeared him instantly 
to those who met him. 

He read History at the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, where he 
gained the Felix Raab Prize for 
an outstanding essay, a First in 
Earlier European History, and 
a distinction for his thesis “Max- 
im Gorky and the Russian Rev- 
olution . For his MA, at 
Monash University, be chose as 
his topic "The Self-portrait in 
20th-century Art". In 1978, af- 
ter graduating, he worked 
briefly as Assistant Registrar at 
the National Gallery of Victo- 
ria, moving the following year 
to take up a simil ar post at 
the incipient Australian Na- 
tional Gallery, then under the 
direction of James Mollison. 

Although his time at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Victoria was 
short, the experience he gained 
there was to have a vital impact 
m Canberra. As Assistant Reg- 
istrar he hod to maintain the ac- 
cession register and arrange 
packing, transport and insur- 
ance of all works of art coming 
to, or being loaned from the Na- 
tional Gallery. When he moved 
to Canberra he had to create vir- 
tually from scratch the Regis- 
trar's department, and the 
systems of cataloguing and ac- 
cessioning of acquisitions that 
be initiated have since become 
standard practice throughout all 
the art museums in Australia. 

In 1980 he changed roles, be- 
ing appointed .Assistant Cura- 
tor l. Research ). which gave him 
the responsibility for drafting all 
directorial correspondence re- 


lating to the acquisition of in- 
ternational works, with the 
exception of prints; drafting 
the Council submissions 
for the presentation of such 
works; and having sole respon- 
sibility for the presentation of 
international drawings for 
acquisition. 

These were exciting and tu- 
multuous yeans at Canberra, 
leading up to the opening of the 
National Gallery in 1982, and 
Lloyd's energy and vision were 
given full rein. Apart from his 
largely academic work, he had 
to deal with every detail of 
preparing the burgeoning in- 
ternational collection for the 
opening display, as well as 
overseeing and installing die 
Sculpture Garden. 

By the time I got to know 
Michael Lloyd he had become 
Acting CuraLor for Interna- 
tional Art at the National 
Gallery, and his responsibilities 
had expanded to embrace the 
seeking out and presentation of 
European and American paint- 
ings, drawings, sculpture and 
decorative arts. The collections 
in the international galleries do 
not indude furniture, but dur- 
ing the ensuing years Lloyd ac- 
quired for the gallery a wide 
range of objects which help 
chart the development of 19th- 
and 20th-century design, in- 
cluding metalwork by Christo- 
pher Dresser, a Bake life 
candlestick by Charles Rennie 
Mackintosh, and a prototype 
electric kettle designed and 
made by William Morris’s 
friend and colleague WA.S. 
Benson. 

He had frequently asked me 
to find him a magnificent ex- 
ample of William De Morgan's 
great, Persian -inspired pottery 
and, by cbance, when we baa 


just acquired such a piece and 
I was arranging to have ft pho- 
tographed, he popped his head 
in at the Fine Art Society. “I am 
not supposed to be coming to 
see you," he said. “1 am work- 
ing on a big Surrealist exhibi- 
tion, but I could not walk down 
Bond Street without saying hel- 
lo." Diverting him for a moment 
from the pursuit of Dada and 
Surrealism, I told him about the 
vase and took him up to the of- 
fice to see ft. His response was 
immediate and typical: he sat 
down in a chair, literally weak 
at the knees, and said. “Gee, this 
is one of the most beautiful 
pieces I have ever seen." 

Whether contemplating the 
great works by Matisse, Mird, 
Picasso and Jackson Pollock that 
he acquired for the galley, or 
the more modest and func- 
tional creations of Benson and 
Mackintosh, Lloyd's sponta- 
neous reactions were the same. 
Sheer infectious enthusiasm: a 
physical as well as an intellec- 
tual response. A rare quality 
in any human being, and espe- 
cially rare in a world largely 
dominated by academe. 

He applied this same fastid- 


iousness to the smallest details 
of life and friendship; when I 
was in Australia a few yean ago, 
he selected the hotels I should 
stay in. In Sydney he chose for 
me a converted Victorian pub 
near the harbour, even speci- 
fying which room I was to have, 
selected for its tranquillity, not 
the view. 

Lloyd wrote widely and 
arranged many exhibitions for 
the National Gallery; the two 
most outstanding were proba- 
bly ‘‘Sur realis m: revolution by 
night (1993) and his latest ex- 
hibition, “J-M.W. Timer”, the 
biggest show of its kind ever 
seen in Australia, which opened 
in Canberra in the middle of 
March, and bas already been 
seen by over 200,000 people. In 
the essay, “Being There", which 
he wrote for the catalogue, he 
comments 09 Turner’s “endur- 
ing astonishment and wonder 
at the world about him". De- 
spite being aware of the seri- 
ousness of his illness (he died 
of lung cancer), Michael Lloyd 
never lost his own sense of 
astonishment and wonder. 

Peyton SMjrnith 



Lloyd: fastidious 


Michad Thomas Uoyd, museum 
curator bom Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia 16 September 1950; Assis- 
tant Registrar 1979, National 
Gallery of Australia, Assistant 
Curator (Research) 1980-82, 
Acting Curator; International. Art 
1982-85, Curator, European and 
American Paintings, Sculptures, 
Drawings and Decorative Art 
1870-1970 1985-90, Senior 
Curator International An 1990- 
92, Assistant Director (Develop- 
ment and Management of the 
Collections), 1992-96 ; married 
1971 Jannette Murray (two 
daughters); died Canberra 19 
May 1996. 
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John Haycraft was an inspiring 
teacher and ansmateur of peo- 
ple. With his wife, Brita, in 1953 
he founded the International 
House World Organisation, 
which more than any otheran- 
gle private institution has 
shaped the evolution of the 
profession of E n gl is h language 
teaching (ELI). 

A pioneer, he was an early 
advocate of the wider context of 
learning outside the classroom 
by bringing people together in 
social and. dramatic contexts. 
For him language learning 
and teaching were about com- 
munication, theatre, and un- 
derstanding between people. 

Haycraft was born in 1926. 
His earfy life was spent travel- 
in Europe with his mother 
his brother, Colin fthe 
ifisher), foDowing the violent 
leath of bis father whilst serv- 
ing the 5/8 Punjab Regiment in 
1929 when he and Colin were 
both still very young children. 
Olive, his roomer, supported her 
family on a small army pension 
and worked as a tennis player. 

This unconventional early 
background of travel in France 
and Italy was to prove a for- 
mative influence on John Hay- 
craft He developed an early 
interest in other countries, 

cultures and people. He was ed- 
ucated at Wellington, in Berk- 
shire, where despite his distaste 
for rigid structures and for any- 
one who sought to crush indi- 
vidual spirit he early on showed 
his natural leadership qualities 
and became head boy. 

For just under , three years, 
Haycraft was in the Army, and 
spent 1947 - the last year of the 
Raj - in India, an echo of the 
career of the father be had nev- 
er known. In 1948 he went up 
to Oxford to read History, 
which remained a lifelong in- 
terest and culminated in his 
book In Search of the. French 
Revolution (1989). 

With no certain plans other 
than a sense of wanting to 
write, as has happened to so 
who make a career in 
language teaching Hay- 
came to it almost acci- 
dentally. After a postgraduate 
course at Yale, he was guiding 
tourists around Toledo and 
teaching students privately, fol- 
lowing their marriage in 1953, 
Haycraft and his Swedish wife 
Brita set off for southern Spain 
- which he saw as “a dramatic 
environment” - and started the 
first International House 
school, m Cordoba. They spent 
six years there, teaching and 
writing, a period he described 
in his well-received autobio- 
graphical book Babel in Spain 
(1965), although the Franco 
regime received it by dedaring 
him persona non grata. 

Returning to London in 
1959, working collaboratively 
with his wife, Haycraft devel- 
oped his two big ideas: raising 
the standards of the teaching of 
English through an affiliated 
network of schools around the 
world and the practical training 
of teachers for the classroom. 
At that time, training for Eng- 
lish language teaching, espe- 
cially of a practical kind, was 
virtually non-existent The Hay- 
crafts had the idea of setting up 
short, intensive teacher-training 
courses to prepare people to 
face multi-lingual dasses with 
confidence and skill. 

They were early exemplars of 


Barney Wilen 


Although most people have 
□ever heard of the tenor saxo- 
phonist Barney Wilen many of 
them will have heard him 
without realising it. for he 
had a fairly large role in the 
band Miles Davis led to record 
the soundtrack of Ascenseur 
pour I'Echafaud (“Lift 10 the 
Scaffold"). 

Subsequently the music be- 
came a favourite of television 
producers everywhere and was 
used to accompany films with 
themes as diverse as free-fall 
parachuting and tbe hand- 
milking of cows. Davis's mourn- 
ful trumpet was unmistakable 
and his improvisations unfor- 
gettable. The only other horn 
was Wien's and as a conse- 


quence he had an important 
part which he took on to per- 
fection. Although his was a 
subordinate role he made the 
most of it by the quality of his 
sound and ideas and it was to 
he his most famous recording. 

What was an unknown like 
Wilen doing in the ranks of a 
band led by such a superstar? 
It was a typically odd event in 
an uneven life which hinged on 
the fact that his father was an 
American and his mother 
French. 

Wilen was bom in Nice but, 
when the Second World Wbr 
loomed in 1939, travelled to the 
United States with his family. 
The family returned to France 
at the end of the war and it was 


in Paris that Wilen took up first 
the alto sax and later the tenor. 

His playing was notable for 
the logical flow of his improvi- 
sations and his early work 
showed the influence of Lester 
Young. His later playing re- 
flected this interest in the work 
of Sonny Rollins. Wilen became 
a regular associate of expatri- 
ate American musicians in 
Paris. He made his first record- 
ing in 1954 with two of them, the 
drummer Roy Haynes and the 
guitarist Jimmy Gourley, and 
the following year played in the 
Paris dubs with the drummer 
Kenny Clarke, the trombonist 
Jay Jay Johnson and that ailing 
musical giant, the pianist Bud 
PowelL 


Wilen recorded with anoth- 
er American pianist, John 
Lewis, in 1956 and again with 
the vibraphonist Milt Jackson. 
For the next two years he 
worked regularly in the Paris 
dubs with Powell. He made the 
soundtrack, subsequently is- 
sued as a best-selling album, 
with Davis in 1957 and toured 
France with the trumpeter. 

In 1959 be joined the Jazz 
Messengers which Art B Lakey 
was assembling to play the 
soundtrack of yet another film, 
Les Liaisons Dangereuses. That 
same year he was tbe first non- 
American to be invited to play 
at the Newport Jazz Festival in 
Rhode Island. 

After a period away from jazz 


he appeared with Indian clas- 
sical players at the Berlin Jazz 
Festival of 1967, by which time 
he had abandoned the soft 
Lester Young-inspired tinges of 
his playing and had become an 
exponent of so called “free" 
jazz. His interest in this waned 
as the music did, and he left jazz 
to spend much of the Seventies 
making anthropological films in 
Africa. When he began playing 
again in Paris 10 years later he 
had retrenched to his earlier 
be-bop style. 

Steve Voce 

Bernard Jean (Barney) Wilen, 
tenor saxophonist: bom Nice 4 
March 1937; died Paris 25 Mav 
1996. 


the idea of being a relative 
practitioner, that is by (linking 
about and reflecting upen their 
own work in the classrocjn uiev 
extrapolated the essence _ of 
what was effective with 'ontign 
learners of English ar.d pre- 
sented this knowledge ind ex- 
perience on the teadtcr-craimig 
course. This original coaxsebe- 
Mme the blueprint for the R y- 
al Society of Arts/Cambnqge 
University Local Exanu a- 

tions Syndicate qualifiration m 
the teaching of English a a 
foreign language to adults. 

In a period of almost 15 
years, more than 30,000 peo le 
have taken tits course and h >e 
experienced it as one of te 
most powerful educatioal 
experiences of their life. It 
has been the primary influei re 
on most of the key figure: in 
ELT today; one could even ay 
that Haycraft invented the m cl- 
em profession of ELT teac er 
trainer. 

Haycraft’s second big i sa 
was that standards could n st 
effectively be raised by sene jg 
the teachers trained in Lon< in 
to schools around the weld 
which espoused his educati ri- 
al standards and ideals. T at 
first school in COrdoba as 
the seed of more than 100 □- 
ternational schools in 20 co n- 
tnes, a truly internatioal 
co mmuni ty that expressed J< m 
Haycraft’s spirit. 



deaths 

BITKLEY; Michael Anthony Black- 
hum. al home 1*1 15 May. Beloved un- 
de. iVUMD and enllailwr, best ot 
frirnck- Requiem "Mass at the Church 
of Our Lad)' and the Cnclv.h Maityrc. 
Hilb FLmTCimhridp:. 115pm on 31 
Mav. Fkw«* to the unan Warner Fu- 
neral Service. 4 Har’ihvl IVtirt, Hail- 
melon Grove. Cambridge, telephone 
ill”? MUSK 

CARRVTHERS: Ian DoUirlas. ftotev 
soi of Acrannn Develnpmcni .it Wye 
Collccc't London University L -U 

Mav. after .1 short litnew Funeral >«■ 
vice al Wic Church. Iitim. -V May. 
followed by cremation at Barham, 
i;ptn. No flutters: donations to 
Amnesty Inicmai Usual. Roschcn 
Avenue^ London tHK 4KE. 

HAYCRAFT: John Stacpoole. CBE. 
founder of lrn.-nuiJon.u House, died 
sudiietdv ai home. 23 Mm. ated wl. 
Bckstcd husband oi Bnia and much- 
knvd uthcr or Katmka. Richard and 
Jimmy, and kninj; grandfather of 
Mciiya. ftefliac. fornev- Timothy. 
Bella and Lily. Will be sadly mssc'd 
fca Jam3v and friends. coUcacucs jntl 
ai filiates in the world uf ELT. Funeral 
vnicc will rake place :il M Michael's 
Church. BLukheath Park. London 
SE3. on Thund.iv 30 May at 4pm. 
Memorial service to be onnoutteevl 
Flowers to Francis Chappell, 402 
Hieh Street. Lewisham. London 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


SE 15. Donations to Hie British Heart 
Foundation. 14 Fitdurdincc Street. 
London W1H 4DH. or the Inlcnu- 
tional House Ben Warren Trust. Ifth 
Piccadilly. London XVfV 9FL 

SILVEKTHORNE: Man Alanna. 
beloved wife of Paul ami mother oi 
Lucy Thomas. Died rcacclulN in hos- 
puai, 23 May IWti. Funeral at Tcitnny 
rtirish Church, Gtaucoterthirc. 3pm. 
1 June. Fhntcn to Kenyan s. '4 
Rochester Raw. London SWi. by 
4-Mpm Friday. 

SUTTON: Ivan James, peacefully ai 
home on 2? May. Devoted husband 
of the late Dorothy. Adored father of 
Jennifer, Rosalind rmit Mart and very 
special grandfather of Ned, Hugh. Hi- 
lary and Isabel. Funeral service at 
Christ sChapeL CoUcvc Road. Dul- 
wich. 5pm on Fridav 31 May. Family 
flowers only, donations if desired to 
St Christopher's Hospice. Laurie 
Park Road, London St26 oDZ. A 
service of UunLiSaviufi »iU be held 
later. 


Birthdays 

Professor John Aldenon. former 
Chief ConMablc. Devon and Corn- 
wall, 74; Mis*. Carroll Baker, actress, 
t>4; Mr Albert Booth, former gov- 
ernment minister, 68; Professor 
Patrick Boulter, consultant surgeon, 
b9: Miss Faith Brown, impressionist, 
49. Sir Patrick Browns, former Lord 
Justice of Appeal. 89; Sir Gerald 
Cash, former Governor-General, 
the Bahamas. T9; Sir Edward du 
Cano, former chairman of Lonrho, 
71 Mrs Liz Edgar, vhowjurnper, 53; 
Sir Robert Evans, farmer chairman. 
British Gas. 69; Sir Reginald Eyre, 
solicitor and former MP, 72; Mr 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, baritone, 
71; Lord GooldL company director 
and former chairman. Royal Scottish 
Orchoira. 62: Dame Thom Hird. ac- 
tress. S3: Miss Sue HoMemess, ac- 
tress. 47; Mr Norman Ireland, 
chairman. BTR, 69; Mia Rachel 
Kempson. actress, So: Professor 
Gyotgy Liccti. composer. 73; Mr 
Alan McLintock. former chairman. 
Woolwich Building Sodety, 71; Sir 
Patrick McN'air-WCson NCR 67: Mr 
Frank Middlemans, actor. 77; Mr 
Raymond MiqucL former chairman, 
Scottish Sports Council, 65; Sir Philip 


Orion, a Lord Justice of Appeal 63: 
Professor Stuart Piggott, archaeolo- 
gist. 86; Mr Timothy Renton MP, 64; 
Lord Rippon of Hexham QC, former 
government minister. 72; Dr Charles 

Saumarez Smith, Director, Nation- 
al Portrait Gallery. 42; Mr Wolfgang 
Schneidcrhan, violinist, 81; Mr Ed- 
ward Seaga. former prime minister 
ofJamaica.6^MrJu£nnSEade,cam- 
pover. ttv; Mr Richard Van Allan, op- 
eratic bass and director, 61; Sir 
Gordon Wolstenbolme, physician, 83. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Joseph-Ignaee Guillotin, 
physician and politician, 1738: 
Wi llia m Piu the Younger, statesman, 
1759: Thomas Moore, poet and mu- 
sician. 1779; W illiam Miller, line- 
engraver, 1796; Joseph Dessauer, 
composer. 1798; Louis Jean 
RodoJpbc Agassiz, naturalist, 1807; 
Giovanni Sgamhaii, pianist and com- 
poser. 1841; Sir Clough W illiams - 
Ellis, architect and town-planner, 
1883: Edvard Benes, statesman. 
1884: Ian Lancaster Fleming, author 
and creator of "James Bond", 1908: 
the Dionne Quintuplets, Cerilie. 
Yvonne, Annette, Entilie aiul Marie, 
1934. Deaths: Lanfmnc, Archbishop 


of Canterbury, 1089; Jan van der 
Meer (Jan Vsrmeer van Haarlem the 
Younger), painter, buried 1705; Lui- 
gi Boccherini, cellist and composer, 
1805; Noah Webster, lexicographer, 
1843; Anne Bronte, novelist, 1849; 
John Russell, first Ear! Russell, 
statesman, 1878; Charles Pritchard, 
astronomer, 1893; Fran^ois-Louis 
Framjais, painter. 1897; Sir George 
Grove, engineer and first director of 
the Royal College of Music. I90(h 
Waller Satieriee, figure and genre 
painter. 1908; Sir John Lubbock, first 
Baron Avebury, banker and author. 
1913; Alfred Adler, psychiatrist, 
1937; Edward, Duke of Windsor, 
1972; Jose Imrbi, pianist and actor, 
1980; Eric Morecambe (Eric 
Bartholomew), comedian, 1984. On 
this day; Hernando de Soto landed 
in Florida, 1539, the English defeated 
the Dutch at the Battle of Southwold 
Bay, 1672: the Treaty of Bucharest 
was signed, making peace between 
Russia and Turkey. 1812: in Rome, 
Michele Schimi. an American, at- 
tempted to shoot Mussolini, but was 
shot dead himself. 1931; tbe Zuider 
Zee became an inland lake (as the 
Ijsselmeer) after the dyke was built 
connecting North Holland with Friesr 
land, 1932; Neville Chamberlain be- 


came Prime Minister, 1937; the Bel- 
gian Army surrendered to the Ger- 
mans, 1940; the Battle of Narvik 
started, 1940; the fust London pn> 
ductioti of the musical shew Guys and 
Dobs was presented, 1953; the first 
London production of the musical 
show Lock Up Your Daughters was 
presented, 1959; the Orient Express 


Rashitfs Glass factoiy at Raqqa, Syr- 
ia”, 1.15 pm. 

National Portrait Gallery: Robin 
Muir, “Deakin Lectore", LlOpm. 


after 78 years, 1961; Francis Chich- 
ester arrived home at Plymouth af- 
ter his round-the-world voyage, 1967. 
Twday is tbe Feast Day of St Ger- 
man us of Paris, St Ignatius of Ros- 
tov, St Justus of Utgel, St Senator of 
Milan and St William of Gdlone. 

Lectures 

National Gallery: Lynda Stephens, 
“May-be (hr): Domenichino, Land- 
scape with a Fortified Town 7 ', 1pm. 
Tate Gallery: Justine Hopkins, Tic- 
tures from the MiHaiaiium: John 
Everett Millais from PRB to PRA", 
lpm. 

RIBA Architecture Centre, London 
Wl: Sr Richard Rogers, “The Evolv- 
ing Design Process", 6J0pm_ 
British Museum: Julian Hender- 
son, "Excavations of Harm) al- 


mary Crompton, “Farewell to Soda] 
Class* 1 . 5.15 pm. 

Recorders 

The foDowing have been appointed 
recorders: 

! ndQlM ^ r amrffc Jane Crowtcv 

NorOtEiSmi Clraifc ftaer Divtf Qabtr. ft- 
ter fahrard Bnflocfc Gaiy Bundl QC : Tl m 

^Oa^pn^H c ^j ; ^ r ^ iha i n 

Keith Hyliml; Susan Jack: CJEL Kcak- 
OJWtopher Kmc Keith Smart fHj 
M^.JjMRcmaldMnAdLH^ wnK,^ 
Praner, Mania waiiam Rudhnd. 

Wills 

Mr Paul Oark-Eddiagbrn, of Lon- 
don SEL Paul Eddington, the actor, 

left estate valued at £237,715 ^ 

Mr ones William Playfai^ of Lon- 
don W4, the stage historian, left es- 
tate valued at C16J177 net. 

Mr Reginald Harold Blofetd, 0 f 
Cheshum, Hertfordshire, left estate 
valued at £4^10,435 neL 


ROYAL encashments 

of Edttwnh, Founder and 
Chairman. ImumuionaJ Trustees, the 
Dtdm of Edinbajjp's Award latcmaixm- 
^ 'Abrid Wide 

Fund tor Name - *\VF IiuenatkmaL vs- 
Itenmjmd Zurich, Swtaertand. 
nePrinaai Aral, Pa iron. VietimSup- 
port Scotland, vihs the Aberdeen Victim 
support Schcnx. Aberdeen; visits BPB 
Uavimon, Mugumosa Mills. River Don. 
ADcidem; and as Patron. Scottish Insi- 
hdc nfSpjns Mxficme and Sports Sde*e, 
attends the Seand Meeting tf the. Advi- 
sory Council rf the Instuuic Aberdeen 
Umvernty. 

Changing of the Guard , 

The Household Cavalry Maun d Regj* 
oicnt mounts the Queen's Life iuard at 
Hone Gaum, llam; 1st Ban a on Irish 
guards moiats the Queen’s ( uaid. al 
Palace, 1 1.30am, [ md pro- 
vxLdhyUie Welsh Guards. 
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Hq ycr a ffc eye for drama 
The final flowering of tis 

taste for starting new things ad 

his inclination for moving amiss 
boundaries - often in diffiult 
circumstances - was in his ol- 
laboration, after his re tire tent 
from International House in 
1990, with the flnanrier Gecge 
Soros to establish school m 
Central and Eastern Europ, a 
iject characteristic of iay- 
:'s sense of new prioities 
and selfless generosity, jhn 
Haycraft was not among tose 
who retire. 

While so significantly iflu- 
endng tbe development of ing- £ 

lish language teachings Hayraft 
pursued a parallel careeias a 
writer, which he regarded s his 
vocation. His books sho* the 
same interest in people, tb eye 
for colour and drama in very- 
day life, the impatience wii bu- 
reaucracy and with petticss as 
he expressed in his Interndonal 
House life. 

Ton; Doff 

John Stacpoole Haycraj edu- 
cationist and writer bm 11 
December 1926; Founder nd Di- 
rector, International How 1964- 
90, Director General 175-90; 

CBE 1982; Director, Soros 
English Language Propxmme 
1991-94; married 195 Brita 
Langenfelt (two sons, on daugh- 
ter); died London 23 My 1996. 


HaiJce Grossman, rsistance 
leader and politician, tied Kib- 
butz Evron, Israel 26 hay, aged 
76. A leader of the J-wish re- 
sistance against the Nads in oc- 
cupied Poland. Electid to the 
Israeli parliament in 1968 as a 
representative of th< left-wing 
Mapam party, whid supports 
the establishment rf a Pales- 
tinian state in the Vest Bank 
and Gaza. 

Sir Kendal Isaacs politician, 
died Nassau, Bah an as 25 May, ^ 

aged 70. Former leader of the 
opposition Free National 
Movement party in the Ba- 
hamas 1972-76 aid 1981-87. 
Solicitor Generali 955-63; At- 
torney General U63-65. 

MMaaki Fnjita, plitician, died 
Tokyo, Japan 27 vlay, aged 74. 
President of theJapanese up- 
per house of Parliament, the 
House of Coundllors. 1986^8. 
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Why backing good guys is a risky business 
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W ouldn’t it be nice if the can- 
didates in foreign elections 
divided neatly into goodies 
and baddies? Watching the democra- 
tic elections in Israel this week and Rus- 
sia next month we could cheer loudly 
for our heroes, and hiss their evil 
opponents. If, after the event, the 
good guys turned out not to be so mar- 
vellous after all, we could shrug our 
shoulders. The contest would be sim- 
ple, the drama entertaining, and we 
would remain safe in the knowledge 
that the views of a few Brits were irrel- 
evant to the outcome anyway. 

The Americans can’t duck their 
responsibility so easily. For all their 
ambivalence they remain unrivalled 
international peace-keepers. While it is 
easy to be cynical about the agenda 
behind its foreign policy, America's sup- 
port for liberal democracy in Russia an d 
peace in the Middle East has been gen- 
uine enough. However, its approach to 
the forthcoming elections in both coun- 
tries may prove mistaken. In both cases, 
the US seems surprisingly keen to 
identify good guys and back them to the 
hill, no matter what the long-term risks 
to Western interests. 

In Russia our hero is cuddly Boris. 
Yes, he drinks, yes, his health is dodgy, 
yes, he tolerates corruption and crony- 
isnb^nd his commitment to democracy 
is suspect. Still, Yeltsin’s economic 
reforms have been brave and far-reach- 
ing, and may be about to pay oft Rus- 


sia is now a relatively liberal country, at 
peace with its seceded neighbours. 

By contrast, his leading opponent - 
the Communist Party leader Gennady 
Zyuganov - is a scary prospect. With a 
nasty anti-Semitism never far from 
the surface, many of Zyuganov’s fellow 
travellers stray often into the language 
of Russian expansionism and neo- 
oatfonalism. Little wonder then that the 
presidents of former Soviet states 
(including Georgia’s Eduard Shevard- 
nadze) have been so quick and so keen 
to endorse Boris Yeltsin. 

It is no surprise either drat the US and 
the EU should be hoping for a Yeltsin 
re-election, given the repercussions 
throughout Nato and Eastern Europe 
if Zyuganov were to win. Thanks to US 
support, Russia has benefited in the past 
few months from an IMF loan worth 
$lCL2bn and die rescheduling of Russ- 
ian debt Clinton’s personal appearance 
at international conferences will have 
promoted Yeltsin’s imagp. as an interna- 
tional statesman. Meanwhile, the US 
has refrained from exacerbating 
Yeltsin’s domestic political troubles 
over the disastrous Chechen war. 

But there are risks in this strategy. For 
a start, Zyuganov might still win - leav- 
ing Western diplomacy badly wrong- 
footed. The volatile opinion polls are stiQ 
dose. But even if Yeltsin wins, the West 
will have tolerated and endorsed an 
awful lot of Russian boot -stamping to 
make it happen. To win back those float- 


ing voters, Yeltsin has expelled British 
spies, promised huge welfare handouts 
he cannot finance, and even - it is 
rumoured - contemplated secret com- 
promises with the neo-nationalists. Yes- 
terday’s declaration of a ceasefire in 
Chechnya should not detract from the 
appalling violence and disregard for 
human rights in the Russian eampaign 
R)r the sake of future relations with Rus- 
sia, the US needs to be wary of giving 
Yeltsin the idea that it will give and tol- 
erate anything to keep him in power. 

Unfortunately the same pattern is 
emerging in the US approach to the 
Israeli elections. The hero in Israel - 


the former prime minister Yitzhak 
Rabin - has already been shot. His 
Labour party colleague, and architect 
of the Middle East peace process, Shi- 
mon Peres, has inherited die mantle of 
US support, as well as the country’s 
interim leadership. But the vehemence 
of the American endorsement may also 
prove to have been a mistake. 

Compared with his main opponent 
Mr Netanyahu, Mr Feres is the good 
guy. Peres remains committed to the 
Oslo accord, allowing gradual self-rule 
for the Palestinians and providing the 
best chance for peace in the Middle East 
for years. Were the hard-line Mr 


Netanyahu and his Likud party to be 
elected (polls suggest this is possible) the 
Qlso accord would rapidly collapse, 
and with it Yasser Arafat's credibility 
with his people, having stuck bis neck 
out for the accord. Bleak prospects. 

Hence the wholehearted support from 
the US for Israel under Peres. Recent 
bus-bombings by Palestinian extremists 
ignited Israeli fears for their security and 
rocked Peres's support. So when, to bol- 
ster his domestic political position, Peres 
launched attacks on southern Lebanon 
and bombed innocent civilians in Qana. 
the US did not bat an eyelid. 

Not only was the US endorsing atroc- 
ities, it was also undennining the long- 
term prospects for peace in the Middle 
East. True. Oslo may collapse if Peres 
is not elected, but at this rate it will also 
collapse if he is. The bombing alienated 
Palestinians who were otherwise pre- 
pared to negotiate, and removed any 
possibility for the US to play the “hon- 
est broker” role in further mediations. 

In the Russian and the Israeli elec- 
tions, the West is right to hope for the 
victory of particular candidates. But the 
US should beware elevating its preferred 
candidate to the good guy who (at least 
up until the election) can do no wrong. 

Such short-termism in US foreign 
policy has a whiff of domestic elec- 
tioneering about it, too. Regardless of 
long-term prospects for peace and sta- 
bility Bill Clinton is most concerned to 
prevent a return to Communism in 


Russia and the collapse of the Oslo 
accord before November’s US presi- 
dential elections. A high-profile foreign 
policy failure would hand ammunition 
to the Republicans. 

Ultimately in the US, in Israel and 
in Russia, politicians good and bad are 
all dancing in anticipation of the wishes 
of their electorates. And as we may yet 
discover in Britain to our cost, gov- 
ernments desperate to stay in power 
are easily tempted to manipulate the 
more unpleasant sentiments and anx- 
ieties among their voters. Such are the 
perils and privileges of democracy. 


Formula for fiasco 

J ust when you thought the Govern- 
ment had leaxnt its lesson over pro- 
viding the public with information 
about food, it screws up all over again. 

This time we know that nine leading 
brands of formula milk contain levels 
of pbthalates about the “Tolerable 
Daily Intake”. We know that the same 
levels of the chemical damaged the tes- 
ticles of rats. Yet the Government 
expects us not to wony. 

The worst insult is that the Govern- 
ment will not even tell us which brands 
are involved. It's a wonder Douglas 
Hogg hasn’t borrowed a baby to force 
feed with formula milk for the cameras 
just to prove his point. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Fundholding: 
bureaucratic 
and expensive 

Sin The Audit Commission’s 
report on GP fundholding (“Price 
of reforms outweighs results”, 22 
May ) offers an opportunity to 
consider wider issues of how GPs 
should be involved in reviewing 
and planning the services available 
lo their patients. GPs are in a 
pivotal position in the health 
service and are a major factor in 
its cost-effectiveness. Their 
understanding of how services 
match up to patients' needs is a 

.powerful way lo shape . 

improvements. 

GP fundholding is the only 
nughanism which the Government 
ha£*upported for mobilising this 
force for change. It is unpopular 
because it requires general 
practices to set up as independent 
purchasers in a competitive 
market system. It is seen by many 
as bureaucratic, divisive, and 
expensive. It is unsurprising that 
many GPs have entered the 
scheme reluctantly and seem not 
to be achieving as much as might 
have been hoped for. 

GP commissioning by contrast 
is a grass roots response hy GPs to 
the possibilities of the purchaser- 
provider divide in the NHS. It is 
not the invention of a political 
party although Labour has seen its 
merits and selected it as its own 
approach. GP commissioning 
groups are representative groups 
of GPs who work with their health 
authority to plan, provide, and 
monitor services. The purchasing 
function is discharged by the 
health authority leaving GPS free 
to play 10 their traditional 
strengths and training. 

GP commissioning, despite a 
lack of any Government support 
of funding, has established itself as 
an effective mechanism. 

Dr WILLIAM A WARIN 
Bristol 

Sir. In the wake of the Audit 
Commission's Report on GP 
fun4holding, how can the Health 
ScfSvtury justify the continued 
expenditure of in excess of £100m 
per annum on the administrative 
costs alone of this unproven 
scheme? By comparison the 
closure of a leaching hospital like 
St Bartholomew’s will save the 
Government a meagre £6m per 
annum. 

It is indefensible that he refuses 
to resource statutorily or support 
the development of GP 
commissioning which has the 
potential lo match, if not exceed, 

1 he purported benefits of 
fundhoiding at a fraction of the 
management costs. The 
Government has a duty to use the 
public purse for maximum direct 
patient care, rather than divert 
scant resources to administer 
bureaucratic political ideology. 

Dr CHAAND NAG PAUL 
/fo/uiptM' Medical Centre 
Sutonorc, Middlesex 

Sir: Our practice, the Highctiffe 
Medical Centre, which has the high- 
est percentage of elderly pauents m 
the counlrv, and which consequen - 
lv ^perennially underfunded, went 
fimdliolding in 1993. 

Since that time our patients, 
many of whom find travelling o 
hospital difficult, have been able 
to attend NHS physiotherapy, chi- 
ropodvjkJenmatoIogy. ultrasound 
testing, prostate screening, coun- 
selling. psychology support- and 
phlebotomy all at the practice. To 
this is shortlv to be added audiolo- 



7 bet I cost my parents more than you cost your -parents' 


In addition they have a folly 
empowered Patient Participation 
Group closely involved in the 
strategic planning of practice de- 
velopment. 

This year our total budget is 
likely to be overspent by a few 
thousand pounds. No doubt the 
Audit Commission would regard 
our experiment a failure. We 
doubt whether those patients who 
have benefited from the conve- 
nience of these services would 
agree. 

Dr RC GILBERTSON 

Medical Centre 
Dorset 


Energy tax 
under discussion 

Sin Your otherwise excellent 
report (20 May) on the European 
Union’s certain failure to meet the 
greenhouse gas emission targets 
for 2000. which it set itself in Rio, 
makes the assertion that the 
European Commission proposal 
for a CO 2 energy tax has been 
stalemated “largely because of 
fierce opposition from Britain". 

As parliamentary rapporteur on 
the CO: tax, I can assure you that 
the revised Commission proposal 
for a flexible and optional 
CO^energy tax is alive and still 
under discussion. This directive 
echoes the approach being taken 
on a single currency. 

Within an agreed structure 
designed to protect the integrity of 
the Single Market, those member 
states who wish could proceed 
with a CO^energy tax, with other 
grates joining as they become 
convinced of the utility of such 
a tax. 


The villain in the story of the 
attempted stalemate of the 
CO^energy tax is not the British 
government, but the concerted, 
well-financed international 
campaign mounted by the fossil 
fuel industries, led by the oil 
industry. When in 2010, the 
world's public wants to know why 
the political system has been so 
slow in putting in place measures 
to inhibit climate disruption, their 
attention will rightly focus on the 
role of the oil companies. 

TOM SPENCER, MEP 
(Sumry, Con ) 

Churt, Surrey 


British Council 
acts as conduit 

Sin Your leader on cultural 
diplomacy (21 May) proposed that 
the British Council, or “some new 
organisation'’ should be 
strengthened in its role as cultural 
ambassador, with the definition of 
culture being as broadly defined as 
posable. The problem is that the 
rath down which the British 
Coundl is being directed is taking 
it steadily in the opposite 
direction. 

The Government has conduded 
that the coundl should exploit the 
commercial potential presented by 
its worldwide network of offices. 
Hie council competes with the 
likes of Save the Children Fund to 
run health contracts, with major 
accounting firms to run 
management training courses, 
with universities and companies 
like this one lo manage education 


contracts. In doing so it inevitably 
and increasingly undermines its 
capacity to act as disinterested and 
imaginative promoter of those 
with whom it competes. 

You are right to say that there 
are no reliable cost-benefit 
equations in cultural diplomacy. 
But the value of the council’s 
services can and should be 
subjected to performance 
measures. Oi course, with the 
unmaichable advantages of over 
100 publicly subsidised offices 
round the world the British 
Council generates income for 
itself and for Britain. But the 
council's explicit belief that the 
best way of maximising such 
income for this country is by 
means of a state-funded 
bureaucracy acting as the conduit 
through which all good things flow 
remains an entirely untested 
proposition. 

The British Council is 
immensely well known around the 
world and it may well be that it 
provides the right corporate 
identity within which your positive 
vision for the promotion of British 
culture can be developed. Your 
proposal for a thorough review of 
how we make the most of our 
immense cultural capital is an 
essential prerequisite. 

Incremental cuts leading to 
further commercialisation simply 
undermine what hi best about the 
round! without encouraging 
thorough reappraisal of its role 
and future. 

NEIL MCINTOSH 
Chief Executive 
CFBT Education Services 
Reading 


Sovereignty of 
the people 

Sin Warwick Cairns (Letters, 25 
May) challenges us European 
federalists to come clean on the 
merits of a “federal super state” 
and disprove Tony Bean’s claim 
that British entry into the EU was 
a denial of popular sovereignty. 

In a genuine democracy 
sovereignty belongs to the people 
who, in a federation, at elections 
lend different aspects of it to be 
exercised on their behalf by their 
representatives at local, regional 
and national levels of govemmenL 
Since the creation of the EU, part 
of that sovereignty of the people is 
also exercised on their behalf by 
their elected representatives in the 
Council of Ministers and the 
European Parliament. Thus entry 
into the EU has not resulted in 
any loss of popular sovereignty. 

Furthermore the federalist 
“principle of subsidiarity” lays 
down that decisions should be 
taken as dose to citizens as 
possible and that decisions at 
European level must be confined 
to those that cannot be effectively 
exercised at lower levels of 
government independently. The 
responsibilities of European 
institutions are strictly limited to 
those that have been transferred 
to them by common and 
unanimous agreement of its 
member states. To claim that 
federalists want a centralised 
European superstate is thus a 
contradiction in terms. 

ERNEST WISTRICH 
London NW3 
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Hallmark of a 
civilised society 

Sir Jonathan Glancey in his 
article on the London-based Royal 
Fine Ait Commission (“The 
Byzantine oddity in stylish world 
of its own", 22 May) appears to 
suggest there may be someone, 
somewhere, who sees it as “a 
fascinating oddity, an exquisite 
and maverick survivor”. 

Far from being “one of the last 
Surviving outposts of the 
Byzantine Empire” the Royal Fine 
Art Commission was modelled on 
the President’s Commission of 
Fine Arts, based in Washington 
DC, which had been established 
14 years earlier in 1910. 

Other countries have their 
equivalents, not always “Beaux 
Arts”, and seldom Royal, but 
essentially comparable in their 
objectives and methods in advising 
the relevant authorities. It is a 
hallmark of a civilised community 
which cares about the quality of its 
built environment 

Mr Glancey should note that 
the London-based Commission 
does not have “a brief to criticise 
new building schemes throughout 
Britain”. Though the Commission 
for Scotland’s Royal Warrant has 
similar terms of reference, it is a 
separate, independent body, and 
has developed different working 
methods. 

It no more deserves the 
description “a curious 
anachronism” than does the 
London-based Commission. 
CHARLES PROSSER 
Secretary 
Royal Fine Art 
Commission for Scotland 

Edinburgh 


For the love of 
South Africa 

Sin Most of the people shown in 
the photographs taken by Ian 
Berry in South Africa during the 
years of apartheid are now 
unknown (“Living apart”, IS 
May). However, your readers may 
be interested to know what 
happened to Anthony Barker who. 
together with his wife Maggie, was 
a doctor at the Charles Johnson 
Memorial Hospital, Nqutu, for 30 
years. 

Towards the end of their time at 
Nqutu, Anthony was offered a 
university post in community 
medicine but the South African 
government blocked the 
appointment, so (he Barkers 
returned to England where they 
made the accident and emergency 
department at St George's 
Hospital. London, a showpiece of 
its kind. 

When they retired, they 
returned to South Africa to share 
their skills in the accident 
department in Alexandra 
township. In all of this they did 
everything together, symbolised 
best by their beloved tandem: 
Anthony steering, Maggie 
pedalling, both equally involved. 
Tragically, they were both killed 
on their 50th wedding anniversary 
while <tyding on their tandem in 
the Lake District in August 1993. 

They were a remarkable couple 
with very many interests but 
predominant among these were 
health and a great love of the 
people of South Africa. 

They believed in empowering 
people by enabling them to meet 
others, across the boundaries of 
culture, race, politics or religion. 
Anthony often quoted the Zulu 
saying “Umunlu ungUmunlhu 
□gaBantu” - “A person is a person 
because of people". 

CAROLYN MOWBRAY 
ALISON HARVEY 
Barker Memorial Trust 
London W13 


Poignancy of 
‘Frankenstein’ 

Sir Gavin Griffiths does not do 
justice to Mary Shelley’s 
Frankenstein (Books, 25 May). 

He unaccountably refers to the 
book’s “casuainess” and says it 
contains “too many ideas”, without 
even making dear what they are. 

Frankenstein is about 
intellectual hubris, the fatal effects 
of extreme social and 
psychological deprivation, and also 
the perennial bio-philosophical 
debate about the origins of life 
and its consequences, then being 
fought out under the rubrics of 
materialism and vitalism. 

Far from being casually written, 
the novel is so skilfully composed 
that it comfortably carries all these 
ideas, which do not prevent it 
from working as a successful 
suspense-and-borror story. 
Frankenstein also has the 
poignancy and ability to move of 
an adul t Beauty and ’the Beast, 
albeit with an unhappy ending. 
NICHOLAS JACOBS 
London NW5 


Tallow talk 

Sin I am sure Donald McFarL 
(Letters, 23 May) will have 
experience of what is probabh 
major use of tallow. This is: ta 
and caustic soda, via 
saponification, gives soap and 
glycerin. 

MIKE TONGUE 
Newark, Nottinghamshire 
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Science is selling us out 


O ne of my heroes 
has just shown 
that he has feet or 
day. Peter Good- 
fellow, the bril- 
liant and youthful professor of 
genetics at Cambridge Univer- 
sity. is the man who. a few years 
ago. discovered the gene for 
gender. In a fantastic piece of 
scientific research, he isolated 
and identified the short stretch 
of human DNA that contains 
the genetic “switch" idling a 
developing embryo that it 
should become a boy rather 
than a girl. 

Together with Robin Lovell 
Badge at the National Institute 
for Medical Research. Mill Hill, 
Professor Good fellow took the 
equivalent gene Isolated from 
mice and rewrote the genetic 
instruct ions of a mouse embryo. 
The mouse, which had been 
conceived us a female, was born 
with all the impedimenta of a 
male - indeed, it was n male. 

Perhaps because I am a man. 

1 have always found that par- 
ticular piece of genetics awe- 
some. Around the world, thou- 
sands of scientists arc at work 
deciphering the mysteries of 
human DNA and discovering 
new genes at the rate of about 
one a week. But, somehow, the 
essence of masculinity reduced 
to a stretch of DNA" seems to 
me profoundly humbling: while 
(he fact that we can know this 
Tact about ourselves at all is pro- 
foundly inspiring - a scientific 
fulfilment of the Socratic 
injunction, “know thyself*. 

Professor Good fellow is a 
man 1 admire because he has 
expanded and enriched my per- 
ception and understanding of 
myself and of the world in 
which I live. .And I am old fash- 
ioned enough to believe that 
knowledge is preferable to 
ignorance and that under- 
standing is good in itself. Bui at 
the beginning of July, Professor 
Goodfcllow leaves Cambridge 
to work for Smith Kline 
Beecham. the multinational 
pharmaceutical company, and 
the fruits of his fertile brain will 
become rhe private intellec- 
tual property of a commercial 
company. 

I was brought up in the post- 
war faith that science was both 
the disinterested pursuit of 
knowledge and also an extra- 
ordinarily powerful motor for 
innovation and the betterment 
of humanity. The tide of an 
essay by the late Sir Peter 
Medawar, a British Nobel 
prizewinner - that science 
offered "The hope of progress" 

- captured perfectly the mood 
of the limes, that change was 
change for the better. 

The idea of science as a 
moral rather than a commercial 
enterprise was codified as long 
ago as 1947. by the sociologist 
Robert K Merlon. In his essay 
“The normative structure of 
science", he set out the moral 
and social values that had to 
govern scientific endeavour. It 
is the adherence of scientists to 
these nurms that permits us to 


The law of gravity belongs to all but our DNA codes are becoming private property. The change is 
profound, argues Tom Wilkie. Science is becoming a commercial, not a social enterprise 



appeal to science as an “objec- 
tive" body of knowledge. To the 
day they are known as the 
“Mertonian norms": 
Commonality - scientific 
knowledge is public knowledge 
because, in part, it is performed 
collaboratively as a social 
enterprise by the scientific 
community; 

Universality - scientific 
advance should be objective 
and impersonal. An individual 
scientist's race, nationality, class 
or personal characteristics are 
irrelevant to the science he or 
she does; 

Disinterestedness - scientists 
should be motivated by the 
search for truth, not biased by 
the thought of personal or 
financial advancement; 
Originality - science makes 
progress because researchers 
enjoy the academic freedom 
to choose for themselves 
their research problems and 
techniques; 

Scepticism - scientific claims 
must be subjected to scrutiny 


out in the open by a process of 
public verification. 

But Medawar's hope of 
progress has withered and, with 
it, the idea that science can be 

R ursued for its own sake. The 
fertonian norms were as much 
prescriptive as descriptive and 
the old values are changing, 
The accountants have been let 

Science was seen 
as a motor for the 
betterment of 
humanity 


in. and science must now pay its 
way. Neither morals nor Mer- 
tonian norms are the priority of 
the market. 

The reason for Professor 
Goodfellow's move is simple; 
money. Not so much personal 
enrichment, but the basic 
wherewithal to continue the 
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science at which he is so good. 
In exp laining fajs decision to go. 
Professor Goodfellow com- 
mented that even at Cam- 
bridge, “it has been a strain to 
maintain the infrastructure 
needed to cany out interna- 
tionally competitive research, 
and the financial constraints 
have been getting worse." 

Ample corroboration for his 
view was provided last week, 
when the Government pub- 
lished the figures for its spend- 
ing on science and technology. 
Ten years ago, the Govern- 
ment spent £6.5bn on all 
aspects of research and devel- 
opment. In 1998, its Forward 
Look at government-funded 
science engineering and tech- 
nology envisages that only 
£4.9bn will be spent - £1.6bn a 
year less. All the figures are in 
1994 currency, so this is a 
decrease of a quarter in "real 
terms". Roughly £3lm more 
was spent on research and 
development every week of the 
year by Mrs Thatcher’s gov- 
ernment of 1985 compared 
with what Mr Major will spend 
if he wins the next election. 

At the press conference to 
publish the Forward Look, lan 
Taylor, the minister for sci- 
ence, disputed the importance 
of absolute figures. Govern- 
ment expenditure is underpres- 
sure across all departments, he 
pointed out, so one should look 
at the relative position of sci- 
ence. It is a fair point, but 
unfortunately for Mr Taylor, 
the figures reveal that whereas 
civil science used to occupy 
about 2.4 5 per cent of govern- 
ment-spending in 1986, it now 
gets a meagre 1.99 per cent - a 
drop of about one-fifth. 

Many scientists are hanging 


on, in the Micawberish hope 
that something - presumably a 
Labour government - will turn 
up. In this analysis, the past 17 
years have been some sort of 
dreadful aberration; once the 
government has changed, nor- 
mal conditions will be restored 
and public funds for science wiD 
start to flow. 

But it is a misreading of his- 
tory to believe that problems 
for the scientific enterprise in 
Britain began with Mrs 
Thatcher’s government. It was, 
after all, Shirley Williams, sec- 
retary of state for education 
and science in the last Labour 
government, who penned a 
piece in the Times that started 
with the ominous phrase: “For 
the scientists, the party is over." 

Although the cuts began with 
Mr Callaghan, Mrs Thatcher's 
government did have a philo- 
sophical problem fitting sci- 
ence into the marketplace. Tra- 
ditionally, much of what is 
produced in research laborato- 
ries is public knowledge - one 
cannot, for example, patent the 
law of gravity. Science is a 
“public good" not only in the 
sense of something morally 
worthwhile but also in the sense 
of being public property. How- 
ever, modern science is expen- 
sive: it may be a public good but 
it is not a free good. It thus 
makes no sense for a commer- 
rial company to spend its share- 
holders’ money in acquiring 
basic scientific knowledge 
when what comes out will be 
public knowledge that will ben- 
efit other companies that have 
not paid the cost of producing 
the knowledge. 

In a recent issue of the sci- 
entific journal Nature , Eugene 
Wong of rhe Hong Kong Uni- 


versity of Science and Technol- 
ogy pointed out that the entire 
modem electronics industry 
depends at a fundamental level 
on applied quantum mechanics. 
“But even with the benefit of 
hindsigh t," he writes, "quantum 
mechanics would not have been 
a good private investment," 
because no one company could 

It makes no sense 
for a firm to buy 
knowledge that 
will be made public 


have appropriated quantum 
mechanics as its own share- 
holders* intellectual property. 

In the face of this conflict 
with their ideology, Conserva- 
tive governments since 1979 
have vacillated. At one time, 
science was to nestle ever closer 
to industry: Kenneth Baker, 
when he was secretary of state 
for education and science, com- 
mended that scientists should 
get to know the delights of the 
business lunch. 

Then the emphasis changed 
as the Lawson boom took off: 
industry, freed from the cor- 
poratist shackles of the 1970s, 
was now profitable again and 
so able to pay for “near mar- 
ker research itself, whereas it 
was the proper role of govern- 
ment to nmd the basic research 
that couJd not be captured as 
private property. In the face of 
a second recession, the empha- 
sis switched back again with 
the publication of the 1993 
White Paper Realising our 
Potential which focused on sci- 
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The lab trap: acquiring scientific knowledge is costly, so companies want to keep it to themselves. But doing so leaves science and society impoverished Photograph: Glynn Griffiths 


Would your 
health 
insurance 
company 
treat you 
like this? 


ence for “wealth creation". 

Here is where a profound 
change is taking place in the 
nature of science itself. The 
boundary of what is science for 
the public good and science as 
the commercial property of a 
private company is changing. 
SmithKlme Beecham, for 
example, has a major share in 
a privately held database of 
human gene sequences com- 
piled by two American organ- 
isations: Human Genome Sci- 
ences and the Institute for 
Genomic Research in Mary- 
land. To adopt a phrase from a 
different area of discourse 
these sequences are “the com- 
mon heritage of mankind" and 
would once have been 
regarded as basic scientific 
knowledge - a public good. But 
with the advent of modern 
information processing tech- 
niques, a company can score 
commercial advantage by being 
able to compare a DNA 
sequence published in the open 
scientific literature with those 
that it holds on its confidential 
database. Given the drought of 
public funds for research, 
SmilhKline Beecham’s com- 
mercial policy becomes attrac- 
tive to those who want to do 
basic scientific research- Seen 
in this context. Professor 
Goodfellow's departure from 
academe is a reasonable move 
for a brilliant scientist 
Analysis of the main journals, 
carried out by the Science Pol- 
icy Research Unit at Sussex 
University, shows that academic 
institutions now ploy a much 
diminished role in the produc- 
tion of scientific knowledge, 
while a growing proportion of 
the authors of scientific papers 
are employees of commercial 


companies. John Ziman has 
also charted this change in a fey’ - 
tore to the Royal Society and in 
his book. Of One Mind: The C tv- 
lectivisation of Science . 

Given Britain’s dismal 
record of transforming its sci- 
entific discoveries into innova- 
tive products that can be sold 
for profit in the marketplace, 
surely this trend is something to 
welcome, not to wony 3bout? 
The short answer is that, even 
allowing for the recent spec- 
tacular stock market invest- 
ments in start-up biotechnology 
companies such as British 
Biotech, there is precious little 
evidence either that established 
British companies are investing 

in research and development or 
that financial conditions are 
right to call forth a British 
flowering of start-up biotech- 
nology companies. 

The world’s top 200 compa- 
nies spent 4.7 per cent of sales 
revenue on research and devel- 
opment in 1995, whereas the 
top 12 UK companies (which 
are included in the world top 
200} spent a mere 2.6 per cent 
of sales on research and devel- 
opment As a proportion of the 
UK’s national wealth - GDP - 
British industry was speeding 
less on research and deStlop- 
ment in 1994 than it had been 
in 1981. 

The larger problem is that we 
might lose the old objectivity of 
science for no compensating 
gain. In January 1995, for exam- 
ple, iheiouruaLAddiction carried 
an editorial discussing concerns 
about commercial pressures on 
the reporting of research results. 
These pressures were being 
exerted tty, among others, the 
alcohol and tobacco industries 
anxious to downplay data that 
might adversely affect sales of 
their products. 

Such concerns are particu- 
larly acute regarding research, 
about addiction, but the journal < 
also Highli g hted issues of com- i 
mon concern across science: ' 
fraudulent data; plagiarism; 
double publication of the same 
piece of work; and "honorary 
authorship", where people are 
placed on the list of authors 
even though they have made no 
genuine contribution to the 
work being reported. Further 
Indicators that the power of the 
old norms is diminishing are the 
recent appearance of several 
cases not of error, but of out- 
right scientific fraud. 

Commercial pressur^f'on 
basic science is not confined to 
Britain. It is best described in, 
of all places. Michael Crichton's 
introduction to his book. Jams- 
sic Park: "The commercial- 
isation of molecular biology is 
the most stunning ethical event 
in the history of science and it 
has happened with astonishing 
speed. For 400 years since 
Galileo, science has always pro- 
ceeded as a free and open 
inquiry into the workings of 
nature." Crichton notes that 
when Watson and Crick dis- 
covered the double helix struc- 
ture of DNA in 1953, "it was 
confidently expected that their 
discovery would be selflessly 
extended to the greater bene- 
fit of all mankind. Yet that did 
not happen." Instead, research 
scientists in molecular biology 
became entrepreneurs setting 
up biotechnology companies: 
"Suddenly it seemed as if 
everyone wanted to become 
rich." 

Crichton is right to be con- 
cerned. With the loss of our 
adherence to the Menonian 
norms, we may be in danger of 
shutting down the motors that 
have driven Western scientific 
inquiry, and its consequent 
moral and material develop- 
ment, since the dawn of the 
Enlightenment. 
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The stars aren’t as bright in London 


hall 


W hen you live a hun- 
dred or more miles 
outside London, as 1 
do, there are several things 
you learn to live without and 
one of them is Carlton Tele- 
vision. Many of my London 
friends make jokes about 
Carlton TV and roar with 
laughter, and I can't do the 
same because, like Jazz FM, 
the Evening Standard and the 
M25. it doesn’t get this far out 
of London, and I haven't the 
faintest idea what they are 
talking or laughing about. 

Well, I have now seen a 
Carlton TV programme 
called the Clive James Show, 
which went out on HTV the 
other night, and now 1 think 
I biow what they are talking 
about. 

I remember Give James 
from my London days. He 
was a twinkly Australian with 
little hair who couldn't make 
up his mind whether he 
wanted to be remembered as 
a serious writer, as a TV per- 
sonality or as a savage TV 
critic who made fun of bad 
TV. I haven’t seen him for 
years, but it seems from the 
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Clive James Show Lhat he has 
opted for two of these three 
careers; he has become a TV 
personality who goes on TV 
to make fun of other TV pro- 
grammes. But that isn't what 
intrigued me about the pro- 
gramme; what enthralled me 
and kept me watching to the 
very end was the discovery 
that Clive James and Carlton 
TV have made the break- 
through that was threatening 
to come for so long: the exten- 
sion of the pre-programme 
monologue into the whole 
programme. 

Let me explain. U has 
become the custom for peo- 
ple who run TV shows to do 
a stand-up act before the 
show starts, almost as if they 
know Lhat when Lhe show 
proper starts; the guests mil 
get the limelight. So the host 
gives himself a pre-show rou- 
tine, often written by some- 
one else, and almost invari- 
ably unfunny. 

On Loose Ends on Radio 4, 
for instance, Ned Sherrin lets 
no one talk until he has done 
his news-of-the-week and 
funny-mystery-noise mono- 



Miles Kington 

logue. Give Anderson does 
the same, except for the funny 
nose, on Clive Anderson Talks 
Back, and Angus Deayton 
does it with captions to pho- 
tos on Haw I got Nensfctr You? 

It is unforgivable but under- 
standable. and I can see the 
psychological reason for it. If 
you give the host a chance to 
have his own spot early on, he 
won’t interrupt so much later 
and hog the limelight. 

But the CEve James Show 
was different It started with 
the opening monologue in 
which Give James says funny 
things about the week’s news, 
or at least says things about 
the week’s funny news. It then 
continued this monologue by 


other means for the whole 
programme. The first guest, 
Bob Monkhouse. was not 
interviewed at all but given 
piles of newspapers and asked 
to make spontaneous, pre- 
meditated jokes about the 
week’s news. 

We were shown several 
mildly silly American TV 
commercials for dieting, hair 
replacement and stress relief 
of which Clive James unwisely 
made fun by putting on the 
products advertised {wig, mas- 
sage glove, etc ). 

We were shown an extract 
from a Hungarian TV fairy 
tale, in a not very good Eng- 
lish language version, about 
which Give James said things 
we were supposed to think 
funny and we were forced to 
watch an embarrassing inter- 
im e^ lh ™ a S«ing 
M*A*S*H star whom Cliv? 
James had once fancied 
which we were supposed to 
think interesting. 

And then Stephen Fry 
came on. This was the reason 
I had switched on in the first 
P ,ace \ fty « a bright and 
funny bioke. and I thought he 


might say some bright and 
foniw things. I hadn't reck- 
oned with Clive James. Give 
James proceeded to do some- 
thing I have never seen on TV 
before. He interviewed 
Stephen Fry by asking him 
what he thought of the rest of 
the programme so far. He 
asked him what he thought of 
the American commercials. 
He asked him what he 
thought of the Hungarian TV 
extract. He even asked him 
what he thought of the inter- 
view with the forgotten 
M*a *S *H starlet. 

Stephen Fiy is a bright and 
funny bloke, but faced with 
interview questions at this 
level he found it hard either 
to keep smiling or to conceal 
that he thought it was all a 
load of manure ... 

Well, now I have seen a 
Carlton TV programme, and 
I have seen something else I 
never thought to see; bad 
television being madfdfon of 
on a show which is worse than 
anything being pilloried. 
Maybe ihere is something to 
be said for living wav outside I 
London after aff. 7 ,dc 
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,rislina Sanchez, who killed 
her first hull as a fully fledged 
'matador lost Saturday, is the 
first woman in Europe to storm the 
macho world of bullfighting at this 
level. It is a historic achievement in 
the ultimate male-dominated 

redoubt of a culture that invented 
the word machismo. 

Breaking the last taboo, she cocks 
a snook at Ernest Hemingway, who 
celebrated this Spanish rite as the 
quintessence of a man's destiny to 
confront and overcome his fear of 
death. The extent of Sanchez’s 
achievement - the bullfighting 
equivalent of taking silk or being 
awarded a doctorate - may be 
judged by the fact that even for a 
man, becoming a matador is an 
almost unrealizable dream. In the 
words of the greatest matador of all, 
Dominguin, who died earlier this 
month, for every 10,000 who try, only 
one makes it. 

There have long been female 
bullfighters, but only four other 
women since the 1930s have earned 
the right to graduate from fighting 
young novillos to facing the older, 
bigger and much more dangerous 
adult loros. The first, and most 
famous, was Juanita Cruz, born in 
Madrid in 1917, who fought as a 
novice in the 1930s. But Francisco 
Franco banned female matadors 
from fighting on Spanish soil after 
he came to power in 1939 - though 
he did allow women to become 
rejoneadores, bullfighters on horse- 
jtacfc - so she qualified and marl* her 
career in South America. 

The others were the Colombian 
Bertha Trujillo, who qualified in 
1968 and became an instructor in 
Cali bullfighting school, and the 
Mexican Raquel Martinez, who 
married an American policeman 
and has a son who wants to be a bull- 
fighter. The only other Spaniard is 
MaribeJ Atienzar. Born in Albacete 
in 1959, she originally wanted to be 
a nun, but she too qualified in South 
America. 


Does machismo face death in the bullring? 


A woman matador 

has to face far 
greater dangers 
than the bull She 
has to face the 
Spanish male, says 
Elizabeth Nash 


_ Sanchez’s achievement is also a 
victory for Spanish feminism. Forget 
women space navigators, if a woman 
can become a matador, there is 
nothing she cannot do. It is aD the 
more remarkable considering that 
the Spanish feminist movement is 
only 20 years old. Until Franco died 
in 1975, a woman in Spain could not 
even open her own bank account, or 
travel any distance without her hus- 
band's permission. Juridically, she 
was a man’s p ropert y . 

In January 1576, 2,000 women 
demonstrated for the first tone, under 
a banner saying “Women! Fl^ht for 
your liberation.’'. As they marched 
down Goya Street in Madrid’s most 
conservative area, some passers-by 
shouted “ PutasF (whores!), but many 
of the men applauded than as they 
went past. The demonstrators most 
have known, and many of the men 
watching them may have guessed, 
that they were heading for a police 
baton charge. 

There is nothing more likely to 
arouse admiration from a Spanish 
man than a display of courage. 
Hemingway was right about this. 
Women’s achievements over the 
past 20 years in Spain probably owe 
more to winning men’s respect for 
their bravery than appealing to their 
sense of solidarity. 

The divided reaction on Goya 
Street 20 years ago is a fair summary 
of that dished out to Sanchez. And 



Sanchez in the ring: breaking the last taboo by becoming the first woman m Europe to bullfight as a fully fledged matador Photograph: AFP 


it matches the male response to any 
Spanish woman who has fought to 
throw off the subjugation of 20 
years ago. 

Tbday, the new Spanish conserv- 
ative government has four female 
minis ters, one more than its Social- 
ist predecessor. Also, the head of the 
Spanish state broadcasting com- 


pany, the equivalent of John Birt, is 
a cool and competent woman of 33. 

Many in the bullfighting world are 
furious at Sanchez’s achievement, 
regarding a female bullfighter as 
simply a contradiction in terms. 
Jesuiin de Ubrique, one of the cur- 
rent crop of strutting bullfighting 
superstars, says he wfll not appear on 


the same bill as Sanchez. This from 
the man who mounts special perfor- 
mances for women-only audiences. 

Another prominent bullfighter, 
Joselito, once said he was totally 
opposed to women entering the 
ring “because a woman is subtle and 
the bull is crude". Anyway, he 
added, a man when he faces the bull 


faces death and has to be on top 
form. How could a woman face a 
bull if she were having her period? 
All the greater cause for admiration, 
one might think. 

The bullfighting spectacle - one 
doesn’t say “sport'’ here, where cor- 
ridas are reported on the culture 
pages of the newspapers - has a pro- 


foundly sexual impact, and this is 
conventionally appropriated as a 
male sexuality. The sight of a young, 
tightly clad and besequinned person 
conducting themselves with ele- 
gance and" bravery in the face of 
death exerts an erotic grip upon 
enthusiasts. 

Gerald Brennan observed this in 
his classic South from Granada: “A 
mysterious change comes over 
Spaniards in the presence of death 
... as if their own death instincts had 
been unloosed and given vicarious 
satisfaction. It is not sadism or love 
of cruelty, but a sort of fascinated 
absorption of what they regarded as 
the culminating moment of exis- 
tence. They unite themselves to it. 
as the voyeur may do to the specta- 
cle of another person’s orgasm." 

Among the many theories of what 
the bullfight symbolises is one in 

which the matador enters the ring in 
the role of the woman, flirting with 
the bull, distracting it, confusing it 
with his dazzling appearance and not 
a little cruelty. Then, the theory 
goes, when the’ huQ is befuddled and 
subdued, the fighter assumes the 
man’s role, exerts his powers of 
domination, absorbs the oncu-dom- 
inanl qualities of the victim to con- 
quer the fear of death by the final 
sword thrust, the penetration. How, 
the purists protest, could a woman 
do this? 

The proof, they say, lies in the fact 
that Sanchez, however accom- 
plished, does not kill well. Only a 
man has the killer instinct. 

None the less, Sanchez is now 
treated seriously, which in Spain is to 
say that they treat her as if she were 
a man. But there are still lapses. Yes- 
terday a radio interviewer asked her 
if she expected to marry a bull- 
fighter. At which she paused, then 
answered icily that she had no idea. 

Her bulges may be ill-distributed 
for a bullfighter - as one journalist 
crassly remarked some years ago - 
but she has cojoncs . and in Spain 
having balls is what counts. 
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The interests of the political elite and the voters are converging on an agenda for change. Britain’s bureaucrats may be a good place to start 

Two nations, one language: reform 


F ew political images 
have worked so 
well, or lasted as 
long, as Disraeli's 
“two nations” con- 
ceit, It may have been a crude 
and literary version of the 
rhetoric developed by sorial- 
%ts. But there was something 
about the Tory radical’s lan- 
guage that dug deep into 
Britain's political imagination. 

There the old phoney glis- 
tens still. Hie past few days 
have powerfully vindicated 
those famous lines scribbled 
down in Sybil more than 150 
years ago: “Two nations 
between whom there is no 
intercourse and no sympathy; 
who are as ignorant of each 
other’s habits, thoughts and 
feelings, as if they were dwellers 
in different zones or inhabitants 
of different planets. . .” 

Disraeli was speaking of “the 
rich and the poor” Gut that 
short passage describes a divi- 
sion in the political debate in 
1996. At one end, there is a 
great and growing row about 
Conservative Party funding. 
Below that bubbling lava-pool 
of acrid revelations swirls a hot 
argument about political 
reform which is of absorbing 
interest to many politicians, 
journalists and campaigners. 

But there is another political 
zone or planet which has 
seemed entirely separate. It is 
all about cash and jobs. It is 
interested in the size of the pre- 
election boom which is coming. 


It is interested in the state pen- 
sion, in real wages, house prices 
and - of course - taxes. It is the 
titles of Budget and 
)k and little more. 

Many politicians will say 
that this second zone of poli- 
tics is the only real one. 
Among Tbry MPs and many 
senior Labour ones, too, there 


There is a belief 
that grown-up 
politics is about 
economic growth 


is stifl a basic belief that grown- 
up politics is about economic 
growth, and that everything 
else is inessential. 

On this bluff and brutal read- 
ing, everything else is relegated 
to the second division - the 
Government's response to the 
Scott report, or the Nolan 
report; the possibility of a ref- 
erendum on Europe or voting 
reform; Scottish devolution; 
the Conservative Party's 
propensity to fund-raise among 
dubious foreigners; the struggle 
between Michael Howard and 
the judiciary. It’s just intellec- 
tual entertainment, metropol- 
itan blather. It's just stuff for. .. 

Well, who? The most com- 
pelling description is still Alan 
Watkins's dismissive coir-"“ 
"the chattering classes". 


would, I suppose, encompass 
the Independent , Charter 88, 
Jeremy Paxman, the Today pro- 
gramme, Prospect. Paddy Ash- 
down, foe New .Statesman, Tbny 
Blair’s friends and office (if not 
perhaps Blair himself), the 
Guardian , Wfll Hutton, and so 
on. 

But these days, we have to go 
further, the Tory crusade against 
Brussels has brought others into 
the constitutional debate, 
including Conservative news- 
papers and writers. The Tory 
Reform Group, scenting the 
public mood, suggests cutting 
the number of MPs. Then there 
is the judkaary itself. So the chat- 
tering classes have been joined 
by the harumphing classes and 
the admonishing classes. 

We need a wider description. 
It was John Major who described 
Britain’s political obsessives as 
“the upper one thousand of pol- 
itics” - though my guess is that 
upper hundred thousand would 
be nearer the mark. Alterna- 
tively, one could turn to a famil- 
iar, hand-me-down phrase like 
“the Establishment”. Which- 
ever, Britain is neatly divided 
into a country interested in the 
principles and mechanics of 
power and another, much 
greater, nation which isn't And 
these two nations have lacked, in 
Disraeli's words, intercourse and 



This has had a big effect on 
our politics. It has tempted 
Conservative politicians to 
wave away pressing constitu- 


ANDREW MARR 


tional questions, plough a foe 
of anti-Enropeanism, I think it 
is remarkable that we have got 
so far towards political union 
under successive Tbiy govern- 
ments without a considered 
assessment of its effects on 
British law and governance. 
And as we saw last week, the 
ignorance of some Conserva- 
tive MPs about basic constitu- 
tional thinking, such as the sep- 
aration of functions, is 
breathtaking. But if they have 
been brought up to believe that 
power equals tax cuts phis jin- 
goism, why bother with any- 
thing more complicated? 

On the Labour side, ner- 
vousness about the relative 
unimportance of constitutional 
issues has persuaded some 
Blair advisers of the need to 
crunch down the political 
reform programme he is com- 
mitted to. It is all just so much 
wasted parliamentary time and 
effort. It is not what “our peo- 
ple’’ want to hear. 

This reduction of politics to 
cash was always a patronising 
piece of head-patting by the 
very politicians who presented 


themselves as populists. The 
British electorate is more varied, 
alert and reflective than that 

But even if that caricature 
once had a few grains of truth, 
there are fewer of them now. 
Hie recent revelations that 
have outraged the chattering 
classes - the dodgy fund-rais- 
ing, the evasions in Parliament 
the sleaze stories - are also 
things that go with the current 
prejudices of the rest of the 
country. People who feel hard- 
done-by economically and are 
bored with one set of politicians 
are abnormally open to the 
appeal of reform. 

Meanwhile, on the right (but 
not only on the right) issues 
such as beet fishing, and the 
earlier Su/i -style distortions of 
European Commission direc- 
tives have helped to popularise 
a constitutional argument 
about sovereignty which had 
been limited to the Fbwellites 
and the re mnan ts of the anti- 
Co mmon Market campaign. 

In most respects the political 
reformers of the centre-left are 
on the opposite side to the 
constitutional reactionaries of 
the anti-EU campaign. Their 
dreams of Britain are different 
dreams. But both sides are 
united in hoping that economic 
deter minism no longer applies 
to British politics. 

For Labour and the liberal 
Democrats, this is the great 
challenge and opportunity. The 
truth is, uo great period of 
reform has occurred except 


when economic interests and 
progressive politics have con- 
verged and driven ahead 
together. The Victorian and 
Edwardian reformers created a 
democracy in this country 
because they were driven by the 
industrial and urban revolu- 
tion. The welfare stale derived 
from a mixture of post-war 

Above all, 
without reform 
government will 
not be trusted 


boom and the democratising 
effect of war. 

In both cases, the gap 
between what the political Site 
was talking about, and what Lhe 
rest of the country was talking 
about, abruptly dosed. Whence 
came the mass appeal of a 
Gladstone, a Lloyd George or 
a Nye Bevan? From the belief 
in the crowd that their personal 
interests, their future prosper- 
ity and opportunity, were con- 
nected to the political pro- 
grammes and principles being 
thundered out from the plat- 
form. However briefly, the two 
nations came together. 

Today, the connection 
between reform and prosper- 
ity is looser, since the state can 
no longer offer to hand out 
better times quickly or directly. 


' Whitehall’s machinery needs an overhaul 


S ay Winston Churchill mid 
Clement Attlee were contending 
for power instead of John Major 
and Tony Blair. How we’d laugh at the 
homburgs and the suits. . Yet the 
machinery those old men would find 
on entering Whitehall would be 
instantly recognisable: the number 
and range of the departments and the 
committee grid that connects them 
are the a dminis trative equivalent of a 
Forties valve radio. 

But docs machinery matter if Blair 
or Major know their minds and man- 
ifestos? It docs, and it is anachronistic. 
Hie strong, semi-autonomous depart- 
ments at the heart of British govern- 
ment arc not neutral. They act like 
giant prisms bending and shaping the 
way politicians and policy advisers 
view the world. Around them have 
grown up. like barnacles, encrusted 
networks of interest groups, MPs and 
officials, all as ready to lobby against 
change to the left as to the nght, dos- 
ing down options, heading off spend- 
ing cuts at the pass. The Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, the 
Farmers' friends at court, is the obvi- 
ous recent example. (Consumer inter- 
est gets short shrift across Whitehall 
- th«Department of Unde and Indus* 
try iyas much on the “producer"side 
as the Ministry of Agriculture, Fish- 
eries and Food) . 

Whitehall is idea kaleidoscope that 


has not been shaken for years. As soon 
as departmental boundaries become 
fluid and changeable, vast policy 
opportunities open ouL The Home 
Office, the Environment Department, 
the Department of Social Security - 
their names belie their functions. 
There is no synergy between them; 
they lock up policy options. How, for 
example, will Labours thinking about 
a better relationship between benefits 
and work fare in a Whitehall structure 
where ne'er the twain meet? 

For long years, the ministry, then 
department, of education relegated 

catkin to the periphery -they were to 
do -with employment and that was 
somebody else’s responsibility. It will 
be ages yet before the recently created 
Department for Education and 
Employment starts bringing ministers 
exciting new thought about the inter- 
action of schools, universities and 
the world of work. 

The case for reform is non-partisan. 
We all need better articulation within 
government of the interests of busi- 
ness than the DH offers. There would 
be general benefit in combining the 
personal tax side of the Inland Rev- 
enue and the Department of Social 
Security; in carving a proper Ministry 
of Justice out of the Lord Chancellor’s 
Department and the Home Office. 
(How much easier that would have 


made Michael Howard's life of late.) 

The Tbiy reform agenda for White- 
hall has, u anything, strengthened 
departmentalism - it has certainly 
weakened the processes by which 
departments share problems and 
think together about Solutions. On 
Whitehall's structure. Mis Thatcher 
was an arch-conservative. For all her 
talk, she did nothing to reform a Fbr- 

Itfs like a kaleidoscope 
that has not been 
shaken for years 


eign Office locked into a view of the 
world that Palmerston would still 
recognise. In its place is needed a 
Department for Europe (which para- 
doxically would be even more neces- 


i Britain moved to Europe's outer 

circle). Only superb linguists with 
German as their first foreign language 
would get posts. As for the rest of the 
world, embassies should be shut up. 
shared with friends in Europe or 
turned into oulstations of a new 
Department of Business. 

What needs to be done is, first, to 
map departments against a mod- 
ernised list of functions, ranked 


according to what it is government 
actually delivers, drawn up according 
to an honest assessment of what 
British governments can (and cannot) 
do. Clearly, Whitehall’s shape ought 
in part to reflect the priorities of the 
party in power - the almost complete 
absence of Labour think ing abouL the 
machinery of power speaks volumes 
about the likelihood of a Blair gov- 
ernment changing much. 

A prime minister who is going to 
accomplish anything must reform 
Number 10. A radical would band the 
actual building over to the National 
Trust and commission Sir Norman 
Foster to hack something exerting out 
of the back of the Treasury building 

(which is being pulled down anyway). 
A new PM*s department, supported by 
a sew, long-tenn think-tank c» the lines 
of the former Central Policy Review 
Staff (CPRS), is essential if he or she 
is to have any chance of reviewing and 
monitoring across Whitehall, let alone 
tracking policies through time. 

Since the building is being demol- 
ished, the time has come to destroy the 
Treasury and its mind-set. Gordon 
Brown needs tosfan makmgplans. One 
possibility is a Department of the Bud- 
get beaded by a full cabinet minister 
responsible for policy and decisions on 
spending, taxation and delivering the 
“fiscal balance”, defined as a ratio of 
spending to gross domestic product 


Rejigging Whitehall is only part of 
it. Civil service reform is incomplete. 
The key posts of Cabinet Secretary 
and Head of the Home Civil Service 
should be separated and the job 
descriptions of permanent secretaries 
revised. The number and workload of 
ministers needs urgent review. Some 
better "fir” into Whitehall of functions 
carried out by local and or regional 
government is needed, so that appro- 
priate “homes” are found for them. 
There is urgent need of a study of the 
accountability, auditing and other 
regulatory regimes as they apply to 
quangos* the regulators and auditors 
themselves* ana others who deliver 
public services. And so on. 

This isn't tinkering because it is eas- 
ier to fiddle in the garage than get out 
on the highway. Public faith m gov- 
erning institutions is in free fall. Peo- 
ple doubt government's competence. 
Hie object in a democratic system 
must surely be to work towards max- 
imising the fit between the outcomes 
of government decisions and public 
will The more modem the machinery 
of state, the closer the fit. 

David Walker 


But the connection still exists. 

Without reform, there cannot 
be self-confident dries and local 
authorities. Without reform, we 
will continue to move towards 
a country of economic outcasts 
and of pension-holders with no 
say over the use of their money. 
Without reform, Scotland’s 
political economy will continue 
to be distorted by her inability 
to experiment and the tendency 
to blame England. 

Without reform, there will be 
more incompetent acts of, and 
by. Parliament, bringing eco- 
nomic costs and individual 
injustice in their wake. Without 
reform, the private monopoly 
power will not be properly 
restrained, and Whitehall wfll 
continue to have its agenda 
twisted in the dark comers 
where corporate cliques and 


cronies congregate. Both mean 
wasted resources and squinted 
strategies. 

And above all, without 
reform, government will not be 
trusted and, because it is mis- 
trusted, its ability to act will be 
greatly diminished. Without 
reform, in short, politics itself 
will continue to retreat. And 
without politics, there is only 
the market; and that is not 
enough for prosperity or hap- 
piness. And on that subject 
both nations- the small nation 
of the political elite and the 
great nation of Lhe apolitical 
and bored - are beginning to 
talk the same language. I don’t 
entirely understand what Tony 
Blair means when he talks of a 
One Nation government. But if 
that’s what he means, he is cer- 
tain to do us some good. 


• • • 


multimedia 96 


• •• 


what 


can it 


77ie writer's booklet on Whitehall 
reform, A Better Contmxmce’, writ- 
ten with Sir Peter Kemp, is published 
today by the European Policy Forum. 
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Scottish poised for £L5bn Southern deal 


nic cicum 

Scottish IVwcr, the expansion- 
ist electricity and gas company, 
is poised to try to add water to 
the portfolio of utilities it owns 
hy announcing a takeover deal 
worth up to £1 -5bn for South- 
ern Water today. 

The anticipated deal is ex- 
pected to realise Scot t is h- 
Pouvr's ambition to become the 
first true multi-utility group in 
the UK. once domestic elec- 
tricity and gas supply are 
opened up to competition in 
jows. 

!l would also end short-lived 
hopes by rival hidden, includ- 
ing Southern Electric, of being 


able to snatch Southern Wfater 
from ScottishPowers dutches. 

However, sources at Scot- 
tish Power admitted last night 
that although an announce- 
ment was expected before trad- 
ing began this morning, 
last-minute talks were continu- 
ing through the night. If final 
hitches were to materialise, the 
deal would be put back. 

Should Southern Water de- 
cide at die last moment that a 
better offer is on the table 
from Southern ElecLric, Scot- 
tishftxwer would be prepared to 
mount an unagreed bid - unless 
the asking price was too great. 

A critical factor will be 
whether Southern Electric is 


prepared to risk a rights issue 
of several hundred million 
pounds, with the rest financed 
Out of debt, to pay for its 
takeover ambitions. 

Sources dose to Southern 
Water suggested yesterday that 
Electric need not move tomor- 
row but could delay a decision 
for some time yeL 

.Sco ttish P ower, based in Glas- 
gow, already has gas and 
telecommunications sub- 
sidiaries and wants to add 
Southern Water to Manweb, the 
Merseyside and North Wales 
electricity company acquired 
after a hostile £1.1 bn takeover 
battle last year. 

Southern Water, whose 


shares dosed at 68 lp on Friday, 
valuing the company al about 
JElbn, is seen as having one of 
the strongest balance sheets, af- 
ter buying back 10 per cent of 
its shares last year. 

The company is thought to 
have triggered a last-minute 
bidding war in the hope of ex- 
tracting improvements to the 
deal on the table from Scottish- 
Pdwer or of obtaining a better 
price from elsewhere. 

For Scottish Power, which 
achieved operating profits of 
£477m in 1995/6, the deal could 
provide savings worth tens of 
millions of pounds through 
joint billing systems, metering, 
procurement and information 


systems. However, insiders do 
not expect the savings to be as 
great as the £l00m a year which 
Scottish hopes to achieve by 
1998 from its takeover of 
Manweb. 

Analysts have pointed out 
that ScottishPOwers gearing, at 
52 per cent, would rise in the 
event of a successful bid. 

Scottish expects to develop a 
stronger brand name for itself 
as a utilities provider, irrespec- 
tive of region. The company al- 
ready owns Caledonian Gas, 
which supplies 6,000 commer- 
cial and industrial customers in 
the UK. 

It is also developing a tele- 
coms subsidiary, which is rolling 


out a fibre-optic network in 
Central Scotland. 

Southern Electric's entry into 
the battle for control of South- 
ern Water follows the natural 
geographical overlap between 
the two companies, which both 
have franchises in the South of 
England. Savings could come 
from similar areas as with 
ScottishFower, including the 
merger of both companies' 
head offices. However, minis- 
ters are believed to have already 
been briefed that a consequent 
heavy loss of jobs in the South 
of England might be political- 
ly unpalatable in advance of a 
general election. 

Sources within ScottishFow- 


er suggested that Southern 
Electric might face also an in- 
vestigation by the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission if its 
bid were accepted by Southern 
Water, because of the overlap 
between the two companies. 

Scottish, on the other band, 
hopes that its own bid might not 
be referred because there are no 
obvious competitive issues ars- 
ing from the merger. 

The war between Scottish- 
Fower and Southern Electric for 
control of Southern Water is set 
to lift share prices for most wa- 
ter utilities when dealing starts 
today, despite uninspiring trad- 
ing results expected from some 
utilities this week. 


PFI comes under fire 
as delays dog projects 


MICHAEL HARRISON 

Deputy City and Business Editor 

The flagship of the Treasury’s 
Private" Finance Initiative.* a 
OJllm project to refurbish its 
own headquarters in White- 
hall. is running almost a year be- 
hind schedule. The delay is the 
latest in a scries of embarrass- 
ing setbacks. 

The Government originally 
planned to announce the win- 
ner of the contract in the first 
quarter of this year but it is now 
unlikely to be awarded until 
some time in early 1997. 

The competition to redevelop 
the Treasure building in Great 
George Street was announced 
with much fanfare by Chance I- 
Jor Kenneth Clarke in November 

1994. us part of a package to kick- 
start the flagging initiative. 

A year later in November 

1995. the Treasury shortlisted 
two private sector consortia. 
One comprised the construction 
group Bovis, Hambros Bank, 
the property company Stan- 
hope and the property consul- 
tancy Chesterton. The other was 
Whitehall Corporation, a spe- 
cial purpose company set up by 
properly developer* Geoffrey 
Bradman in partnership with 
Haselmere Estates. 


The two bidders submitted 
their tenders in January but 
nothing has happened since. 
The Treasury is now asking the 
consortia to resubmit their bids 
□ext month. 

It is thought that Whitehall 
Corporation offered the best fi- 
nancial deal while the other con- 
sortium came up with the most 
attractive proposals for rede- 
veloping the site. The Treasure 
now wants either Whitehall 
Corporation to come up with a 
better proposal or the rival bid- 
der to reduce its cost. 

One source said: “You can 
appreciate that this is quite 
frustrating. It has taken the 
civil servants at the Treasury five 
months just to ask us to resub- 
mit bids. We will be lucky to 
hear who has won the project 
this year” 

The time taken to award 
contracts and the laborious ten- 
dering process involved is one 
the main complaints levelled 
against the PFI. Some compa- 
nies have been deterred from 
bidding altogether because of 
the tendering costs which can 
reach £25m to £3tn on bjg 
projects, according to building 
analysts. 

Builder John Laing has with- 
drawn from a £260m contract to 


build a new hospital in cast Lon- 
don. Britain’s biggest privately- 
financed NHS project. The 
company said the deal was too 
complex, with the bidding 
process alone costing up to 
£500m. 

Last week Bovis said it would 
not tender for any further PFI 
road projects. Even though it is 
only a mi nor player in the road 
building business, the decision 
was nevertheless seen as a blow 
to the initiative. 

Even strong supporters of the 
PFI such as Thylor Woodrow, 
which has bid for two roads, 
three health projects and a 
light rail scheme, have criticisms 
of the initiative. A Taylor 
Wbcxirow spokesman said: “We 
are still positive about the PFI 
as a concept but everything is 
slow, the bidding costs are high 
and we haven’t had any tangi- 
ble results yeL Ws are still to put 
a spade in the ground on a rFI 
project" 

In April the Treasury set a tar- 
get of agreeing at least £14bn 
of projects under the PFI by the 
end of 1998/99. In 1995/96 deals 
worth £4.Sbn - just under the 
Treasury's £5bn target - were 
agreed although one of these, 
the Channel tunnel rail link, ac- 
counted for £3bn of that total. 



Lacking a certain initiative: The flagship private finance project to refurbish the Treasury is a year behind schedule 


Electrics 
spark a 
retail-led 
recovery 

NIGEL COPE 

After a series of false dawns the 
battered UK economy is poised 
for three years of strong con- 
sumer spending growth. The op- 
timistic forecast comes in a 
new survey of retail demand 
which says that recent im- 
provements in consumer con- 
fidence will turn into a genuine 
economic recovery this year. 

The report by Verdict, the re- 
spected retail consultancy, says 
the high street can look forward 
to the best trading climate since 
the late 1980s. even though it 
rules out a credit-driven con- 
sumer boom. A surge in spend- 
ing on computers will set the 
pace, the new report predicts. 

According to Verdict, the 
value of retail spending will rise 
by 23.5 per cent between now 
and the year 2000 while volumes 
(adjusted for inflation) will 
mow by 13.4 per cent. Condi- 
tions are forecast to become^ 
buoyant in 1999 and 2000. 

The upturn will be under- 
pinned by falling unemploy- 
ment and low interest rates 
together with windfall gains 
from maturing Tbssas and build- 
ing society flotations. 

The election timetable should 
ensure the Government takes no 
measures that will dampen 
spending, the survey says. 

ft forecasts that tlie electrical 
sector will be boosted by strong 
demand for computers, which 
is tipped to rise by 200 percent 
in value by the year '2000. Sales 
of televisions, videos and hifi 
equipment will be fuelled by 
new product developments. 

DI Y and furnishings will also 
do well as spending forges 
ahead. “This will lead to a sus- 
tained recovery in (he housing 
market, always an absolute pre- 
requisite of an upturn in 
Britain’s consumer economy," 
said Verdict. 

Verdict’s statements follow a 
bullish set of economic figures 
last week, showing the biggest 
quarterly increase in consumer 
spending since the end of 1993. 


Single currency 
‘will create jobs’ 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 

The single European currency 
could help to create up to a mil- 
lion jobs within a decade, con- 
trary to fears expressed by the 
Governor of the Bank of “Eng- 
land. according to new research. 

Stable exchange rates and 
lower government budget 
deficits under the euro would al- 
low interest rates to fall. 

This would benefit the UK 
more than any other member 
slate because its economy is far 
more sensitive to changes in in- 
terest rates, claim economists 
from the independent Nation- 
al Institute of Economic and So- 
cial Research. 

Writing in New Economy , 
the journal of the left-leaning 
Institute for Public Policy Re” 
search, researchers Ray Barrel] 
and Nigel Pain estimate that the 
UK would gain the most from 
monetary union. 

They reject the idea that 
staring out and being able to run 
a bigger government deficit 
will be more expansionary. “An 
increase in government invest- 
ment, financed by borrowing, is 
likely to raise real interest rates 
and. in turn, decrease employ- 
ment. eventually offsetting the 
increase in jobs generated by the 
extra spending." they claim. 

The new research "follows an 
apparent warming to the single 
currency by Labour Party 
spokesmen in the run-up to the 
party's launch today of its Eu- 
ropean agenda. 

Andrew Smith, shadow chief 
MTCTelary to the Treasury, said 

last week that staring out of Eu- 
ropean moncbuy union could 


involve “substantial costs to 
the United Kingdom ... includ- 
ing the effect on jobs, invest- 
ment, trade and the City." 

The shadow chancellor. Gor- 
don Brown, has also spoken of 
the need for a constructive ap- 
proach to Europe and monetary 
union in recent speeches in 
Paris and Bonn. 

The research, based on a 
computer model of the Euro- 
pean economies, finds two 
routes for reduced interest rates 
under monetary union. One is 
the cut in government borrow- 
ing required by the Maastricht 
Treaty. The other is the fact that 
under a single currency the 
German Bundesbank would 
not in effect set European in- 
terest rate levels alone. 

They find that a 1 percent cut 
in total government borrowing 
would eventually, on a cau- 
tious estimate, bring real in- 
terest rates down by 03 per cent, 
cutting unemployment by O.b 
per cent or around a million. 

Concerns expressed by many 
that government efforts to meet 
the deficit target - described by 
Eddie George, Governor of 
the Bank of England, as a 
"sprint for the finish" - risk re- 
cession and higher unemploy- 
ment are at most a short-term 
worry, the authors argue. The 
UK will be better off if every- 
one tightens their policy because 
we benefit more from lower in- 
terest rates,” Mr Barrell said. 

Hteh unemployment in Eu- 
ro pels more due to the increase 
in interest rates since the late 
1970s than the usual suspects 
such as generous benefits, trade 
union power or Third World 
trade, according to the paper. 


Science squib Investors remain wary of the perils of the £4bn sector 

Doubts dominate biotech babes 


MAGNUS GRIMOND 

The sparkle of biotechnology is 
turning out to be a disappoint- 
ingly damp squib for investors. 

Last week’s long-awaited an- 
nouncement by British Biotech, 
the leader of the biotechnolo- 
gy pack, on its potential block- 
buster anti-cancer drug 
Marimastat extended Novem- 
ber's successful findings about 
the drug. 

But instead of the euphoria 
of November, when the com- 
pany’s shares soared nearly 50 
per cent overnight, the shares 
drifted back on Friday, after a 
brief surge to around £38, to 
close at £27.90. That is some 
£2.40 below their price before 
the latest news. 

Perhaps just as surprising, the 
rest of the sector, which was 
dragged up in the explosion in 
British Biotech's shares last 
year, has this time stubbornly re- 
fused to respond. 

Many in the City remain se- 
riously sceptical about biotech 
companies, despite the surge in 
share prices during the past six 
months, which has seen them 
grow to a £4bn sector. 

For investors who have seen 
the value of their stake in 
British Biotech multiply more 
than five times over the past 12 
months, the temptation to sell 
and lock in profits must have 
been difficult to resist. Many 
professional investors only start- 
ed to turn more positive about 
the sector last year. 

As it has mushroomed in 
size, it has become increasing- 
ly hard to ignore even by those 
who steered dear at first But 


there is also evidence that in- 
stitutional fund managers still 
remain very wary about biotech- 
nology. Employing analysts who 
are experts in the field, many are 
particularly cautious about the 
heady valuations being attached 
to companies which make no 
profits and have no products to 
sell. 

One big London fund man- 
ager describes as “quite terri- 
fying'' the recent capitalisations 
of the biotech companies. “I ran 
understand why people are in- 
vesting in them, but at these lev- 
els it is getting a bit hairy. I don’t 
think (the current] ideas are any 
more viable than five years 
ago, when we last had a biotech 
bubble." 

That view is echoed by a se- 
nior manager at one big Scot- 
tish institution. “We like to 
invest in things we have a good 
understanding of and this sort 
of thing presents us with a se- 
rious difficulty. It is a real fun- 
damental problem. Science is 
very imprecise and although it 
can often help you deride what 
is a winning strategy, it can nev- 
er predict what will be a winning 
producL" 

Another institutional investor 
with “modest” funds in the sec- 
tor is sceptical about the sort of 
valuation methods being ap- 
plied to biotech companies. 
When people are trying to es- 
timate returns from drugs way 
into the future, “you could 
work out circumstances where 
the price of shares is 100 per 
cent wrong, both on the down- 
side and on the upside." 

He views calculations by an- 
alysts of future values using dis- 


count factors and capital asset 
pricing models as “a bit book- 
ish and academic”. At the end 
of the day it comes down to a 
matter of judgement, he be- 
lieves, and at the moment he 
sees the main question as 
whether British Biotech can 
become a serious drugs 
company. 

“There is a bit of hype in it 
at the moment,” he says. “The 
balance of risks is tipping into 
this being a bit of a bubble." 

Jeremy Cumock Cook of 
Rothschild Asset Management, 
who has probably one of the 
longest track records in the 
biotechnology investment busi- 
ness, puts the UK’s fledgling 
market into context. He points 
out that there are around 260 
listed biotechnology compa- 
nies in the US, against just 15 
over here. "The UK is a mar- 
ket with slightly different char- 
acteristics to the US. For a start, 
it's much smaller, so when in- 
vestment sentiment turns pos- 
itive, it’s spread over a smaller 
□umber of companies and my 





view is that tends to have a 
greater effect than is the case 
in the US." 

There are also a great many 
more analysts covering the in- 
dustry across the Atlantic and 
they tend to take the risks to the 
sector more seriously than their 
UK brethren. He estimates that 
if British Biotech were trans- 
lated to the US, it would be val- 
ued at somewhat over $5 00m in 
the US, a fraction of the £l.6bn 
capitalisation put on it by the 
London market 

The US has become a serious 
industry, generating most of 
the SlObn annual sales now 
docked up by biotechnology 
companies around the world. A 
drug like Epo, an anaemia 
treatment developed by Amgen 
of the US, alone represents sales 
of $2L2bn. 

The UK sector is showing 
growing evidence of solidity, 
surviving shocks like the aban- 
donment by Cell tech of a key 
anti-asthma drug in February. 
But Mr Curnock Cook concurs 
with other UK fund managers 
who say that what would real- 
ly transform the industry would 
be evidence that a company can 
take a product all the way 
through to market 

He draws comfort however, 
from the fact that over the past 
two years the mainstream drugs 
companies have come to pro- 
vide at least as much investment 
in Lhe biotechnology sector as 
the public equity markets. A real 
partnership is growing between 
the two sides of the industry, 
which he says gives him comfort 
for the outlook over the next 
five to 10 years. , 
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BSkyB plans • 
to go slow on 
digital launch 


MATHEW HORSMAN 
Media Editor 

BSkyB may delay the planned 
introduction of digital satellite 
to protect its lucrative earnings 
from analogue pay-TV, company 
insiders have confirmed. 

The satellite broadcaster, 
owned 40 per cent by Rupert 
Murdoch’s News Corporation, 
has already hatched plans to in- 
troduce a new digital service 
with as many as 200 channels, 
and said earlier this month it 
would launch this service from 
the autumn of 1997. 

But it is intent on keeping its 
options open, and will await the 
response of competitors to the 
Government’s plans to licence 
a digital terrestrial television 
service from 1998, 

“Sky has put its marker down 
by talking up the idea of digi- 
tal satellite," said one leading 
City analyst. “But they would 
be crazy to move any earlier 
than necessary, given how prof- 
itable their current analogue 
sendee is.” 

Analysts predict that BSkyB 
will hold on launching its new 
service until digital terrestrial 
television looks tike it will ac- 
tually work. 

There are doubts in the me- 
dia sector that the high costs of 
developing the proposed service 
will be met by commercial 
broadcasters. 

BSkyB has already moved to 
limit the ongoing costs of 
launching digital satellite 
services by sinking long-term 
contracts for the supply of 
programming and exploring 
ways of subsidising the intro- 
duction of digital set-top box- 
es to the marketplace, as well 
as agreeing an innovative deal 
with Astra, the satellite com- 
pany, to lower the rental pay- 
ments for the 14 transponders 
required for digital services af- 
ter 1997. 

All three strategies are 
aimed at lowering the costs anti 
risks of the digital launch. But 
the approach also gives the 
company “the flexibility to 
choose when it introduces the 
new service.” David Chance, 
managing director of BSkyB, 
has confirmed. 

The programming contracts 
with Hollywood studios, for 
example, are based on the prin- 
ciple of revenue-sharing. 



Rupert Murdoch: Keeping 
options open 


_ Once the new digital ser- 
vices are operational. Sky will 
offer films on a pay-per-view ba- 
sis, using as many as 60 chan- 
nels to broadcast a wide 
selection of titles. * 

But it will not have to mass 
upfront payments for the pav- 
per-view rights. Fbr its current 
analogue service, 

programming 
isone of the company’s key- 
caps. totalling more than £400m 
in 1995/6. 

The satellite deal with Astra 
will also reduce annual costs. By 
co-funding the launch of a new 
digital satellite in the second or- 
bital position, BSkyB’s rental 
costs on digital transponders 
will be cut by as much as 40 per 
cent. 

BSkyB has also launched 
talks with as many as a dozen re- 
tailers, set-top box manufac- 
turers and retailers, aimed at 
reducing the cost of dig ital re- 
ceiving equipment to about 

British Telecom is believed to 
have taken part, as have at 
least two banks - Barclays Bank 
and the Co-operative Bank. 
Reducing the cost of set-top box- 
es could attract viewers to the 
new digital services once they 
are available. 

Even after the launch of dig- 
ital, BSkyB intends to “dual- 
ffluminaie" in both analogue 
and digital, in order to contin- 
ue to service ils five million sub- 
scribers. . 

It will announce todafthat it 
has leased additional analogue 
capacity on Astra 1A and IB. 
which may be used to add new 
programming this autumn. 
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TTie evidence implies 
that the key central 
banks have spent 
much of the past 
decade setting policy 
as if they have been 
following the Taylor 
rule' 


business 


Aims that help inflation policy land on target 

is considered dan«»T«..c I ...... i 


T ^considered dangerous nowadays to fly 
Auilhoui an auto-pilot, whether you are an 
“ r ‘" c ? r a bank. Not chat the cen- 
K“ [J™ 58 “w .really had a reliable autopilot, 
but they thought they did when monetary ag- 
f^SJtes were in vogue in the 1970s and 
WoOs. These days ihe use of monetary tar- 
gets has all but been abandoned as an au- 
tomadc agnail Ing mechanism for interest rate 
policy, but there is still a restless feeling that 
some form of fixed rule would be desirable 
to help frame monetaiy decision s. 

In ihe recent past, there has been in- 
creasing interest In a ride suggested by John 
Taylor of Stanford University, which linire in- 
terest rates in a mechanistic way to the in- 
flation rate and the amount of spare capacity 
m the economy. This is a rule which we axe 
destined to hear a lot more about It is un- 
der intense scrutiny at the moment in both 
t he Treasury and the Bank of England, and 
has been the subject of veiy favourable com- 
ment from Alan Blinder, outgoing vice 
chairman of the Federal Reserve in Wash- 
ington. Although no centra] bank would ad- 
mit to following the rule blindly, one of its 
main attractions lies in the fact that it ap- 
peals to mimic the actual behaviour of the 
centraJ banks with remarkable accuracy, so 
it can be used for forecasting purposes, as 
well as for guiding policy makers. 

The rule explicitly acknowledges that 
central banks should have two separate ob- 
jectives - the long-run control of price in- 
flation, and the short-run stabilisation of 
output around its long-run trend. (Note that 
the second objective is only to reduce fluc- 
tuations in output and employment, not to 
change their average levels in the Jong run; 
the sole long-run objective relates to stable 
prices.) 


These twin objectives may sound unfa- 
miliar to British ears, since the current strate- 
gic objective given to the Bank of England 
by the Treasury involves an inflation target 
and nothing else. But no one in official cir- 
cles would deny that there is, in practice, a 
trade-off between price stability and the sta- 
bilisation of output; and that both objectives 
should have some role in the setting of mon- 
etary policy. 

This is probably why the Treasury has set 
a 1-4 per cent taiget range for inflation, as 
well as saying that in the long term the ob- 
jective is to hold inflation to below 25 per 
cent- Although somewhat shrouded in the 
mists of deliberate obscurity, 1 this com- 

bination to mean that inflation might be al- 
lowed to fluctuate around the 25 per cent 
central objective if this should be considered 
necessary to stabilise output and employment. 

The danger with dying to follow a twin ob- 
jective, however, is that it can seduce policy 
makers into accepting a rise in inflation pres- 
sure for far too km& on the grounds that they 
are trying fo “sta burse” output when in fact 
output and employment are already well 
above their sustainable levels. The private 
sector knows that the temptation exists, so 
they build into their inflation expectations 
a permanent risk premium on the grounds 
that it may one day happen. This nsk pre- 
mium makes inflation harder to eliminate 
than it need otherwise be, even if the au- 
thorities always “behave themselves”. 

One way of overcoming this problem is to 
tie the hands of the central barns into a for- 
mal policy rule, such as the inflation target 
operated in the UK But it is known that rigid 
rules of this sort are sub-optimal, because 
they do not allow any specific role for out- 
put stabilisation. The idea of the Thylor rule 


3 month interest rates 
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is that it specifies exactly hew the central bank 
should mix the twin objectives of price sta- 
bility and output stabilisation- By specifying 
the exact mix in advance, it avoids the risk 
that the central bank will be tempted by “spe- 
cial circumstances'' to deviate from the 
straight and narrow. 

To operate the Thlyor rule, the authorities 
first decide on a “ neutral” level for real short- 
term interest rates, possibly by looking at the 
average level which has been attained in pre- 
vious economic cycles. For the UK, I reck- 
on that the neutral real short rate is 
somewhere around 3 5 per cent. If inflation 
is aithe target rate (25 per cent), and if out- 
put is aL its trend level, then the authorities 
should set the real short rate at the neutral 
level of 35 percent. Adding back the infla- 
tion rate, this suggests that the base rate 
under such circumstances should be about 
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e rule then allows base rates to devi- 
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ate from this level for two reasons. First, if 
inflation is above the 25 per cent target, base 
rates are increased by half the excess of in- 
flation over its target. Second, if there is an 
output gap in the economy (ie output is be- 
low trend), base rates are reduced by half 
the extent of the output gap- Hence there 
is a simple trade-off between increasing in- 
terest rates if need be to hit the inflation tar- 
get, while reducing them if necessary to 
stabilise output - and vice versa. 

In practice, the application of any such rule 
will obviously lead to many complications, 
and no central bankers worth their salt (or 
their salaries) would ever dream of reduc- 
ing the huge complexities of monetaiy pol- 
icy to such a simple technique. Or Inal, 
anyway, is what they routinely say when asked 
about the Thylor rule. But what does their 
actual behaviour betray about the way they 
take decisions? 

At Goldman Sachs, we have been seeing 


whether the Taylor rule is capable of track- 
ing the actual interest rale paths set by cen- 
tral banks over the past 10 years. The 
evidence, as shown in the graphs, is veiy sur- 
prising -ii implies that the key central banks 
have spent much of the past decade setting 
policy as if they have been following the Tay- 
lor rule. This applies as much to the UK as 
it does to other economies. 

This rather startling observation has two 
dear implications. First, when it comes to 
forecasting central bank policy - which is the 
first crucial step towards underst andin g the 
behaviour of financial markets — it is very use- 
ful to see what the Taylor rule is implying 
about the future. 

At present, as the graphs show, the rule 
implies that the trend in short-terra rates in 
the Group of Seven countries will be 
gradually upwards in the next 12 lo IS 
months, but not by as much as the markets 
presently predict. 

Second, it is possible to use the rule to 
gauge what UK policy setting should be in 
place right now. On this, with inflation slightly 
above target, but the output gap somewhat 
negative, it suggests that base rates should 
be almost exactly equal to their neutral lev- 
el of 6 per cent - which happens also to be 
exactly where the Chancellor has put them. 
Furthermore, on the Goldman Sachs fore- 
casts for inflation and GDP growth in the 
next 1 2 months, the Thylor rule reckons that 
the current level of rates win stay about right 
until after the election. 

It would be a mistake to push such a sim- 
ple mechanism too far. But it is comforting 
to note that, according to the Thylor rule, the 
stance of British monetaiy policy remains 
about right, even in a pre-election period. 
Let us hope it stays Lhat way. 


A bridge over some 
very troubled water 


Sooner or later the question in- 
evitably surfaces. After 32 years 
in the tranquil hackwalers of ac- 
countancy . what on earth pos- 
sessed Brandon Gough to take 
on the job of running Britain’s 
most-hated company? 

The new chairman of York- 
shire Water shifts slightly in his 
seal and then replies in equal- 
ly candid fashion. “Having spent 
all my career in one business 
and with one firm I decided 
there was just enough time left 
to tackle something different. 
But there is no point saying you 
an: available for jobs unless you 
are prepared lo take on the 
challenging ones.” 

To describe the posting to 
Yorkshire Witer as challenging 
may, seem a trifle understated 
to Arc. The fiasco of last 
summers drought and York- 
shire Water's inept response to 
it will take some beating in the 
annals uf public relations 
disasters. 

The fiasco did for Mr 
Couch's predecessor. Sir Gor- 
don Jones, who 
led the entire 
water industry 
into privatisation 

seven yean; ago 

but left Yorkshire Whter with his 
reputation all but destroyed It 
did for the company's manag- 
ing director, Trevor Newton, too 
-ihe man who famously refused 
to take a hath, at least inside the 
county, for three months. 

Water companies seem lo 
breed larger-than-life chairmen 
who treat their territories like 
fiefdonts. Sir Gordon was to 
Yorkshire what his counterpart 
at North West Water, Sir 
Desmond Pitcher, is to 
Lancashire. 

Mr Gough, however, has no 
pretensions to grandeur, no 
great plan to become another 
ting of the ridings, fn any case 
he comes from completely the 
wrong side of the Pcnnines. 

Indeed, he intends lo stay 
firmly put in Sevcnoaks. Kent, 
where he lives with his wife. He 
will put in about two days a 


After a career in the gentle ponds 
of accountancy, Yorkshire’s new 
chairman battens down for squalls 


week on Yorkshire Water busi- 
ness and travel up to Leeds per- 
haps once a week. 

The rest of his time will be di- 
vided between his other non-ex 
ccutive directorships - at the 
security printers De La Rue, the 
construction group George 
Wimpey and National Power - 
and his public sector job as 
chairman of the Higher Edu- 
cation Funding Council. 

Yet perhaps Mr Gough is just 
what Yorkshire needs. Boro 
and brought up in the Wtnal on 
Mereeyside, he was educated at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
joined Coopers & Lybrand in 
1964 at the age of 26. There he 
stayed until 1994, becoming a 
partner by the time he was 30 
and chairman at just 45. 

He does not think his lack of 


THE MONDAY INTERVIEW 


next week (on 5 June) when 
Yorkshire Water announces its 
annual results. The drought 
cost it £47m and is expected to 
have left pre-tax profits about 
10 per cent lower at around 

But Yorkshire Water is stiQ 
payings bigger cost in terms of 
public mistrust “In the short 
term we need to reassure our 
customers about security of 
supply,” Mr Gough ays. “While 
they were never cut off last year, 
people bad an awful fright and 
1 can see why they are appre- 
hensive about this year.” 

The best estimates, he says, 
are that Yorkshire Water will be 
able to keep supplies flowing 
this summer, even if 1996 
proves to be drier than 1995. Al- 
though hosepipe bans will re- 
main in place 


Brandon Gough 


industry knowledge, local pres- 
ence or Yorkshire roots will be 
a disadvantage. “I see my role 
os being to understand the key 
elements of the business and to 
balance shareholders’ and cus- 
tomer interests, not to run the 
day-to-day management of the 
company. We will be putting a 
lot of emphasis on local man- 
agement. After all they live 
there and can see the level^of 
the water in the reservoirs.” 

Ah yes, the reservoir levels. 
Since half the country's water 
needs are supplied from reser- 
voirs. it is a matter of some in- 
terest. Last autumn the water 
supply system to West Yorkshire 
failed and supplies were only 
maintained through mass road 
tankering of water from neigh- 
bouring counties. 

The cost to the company in 
financial terms wili be laid bare 


there should 
be no need to 
tanker in water 

and certainly 

no need for rota cuts. 

But these are short-term is- 
sues and what Mr Gough would 
really like to do is begin setting 
out a framework for how York- 
shire Water will improve the lot 
of its shareholders and cus- 
tomers over the longer term. 

“The utilities are at the end 
of the first phase in their tran- 
sition from public ownership,” 
he says, “The interesting ques- 
tion is what happens next and 
what are the possibilities to 
develop the relationship be- 
tween the utilities and then- 
customers. 

“Realistically there can only 
be one supplier of water - you 
get the services and the terras 
offered and that is it. But we 
have to iook bard at whether 
that is the limi t to the relation- 
shin.” 

He intends to start with York- 



Reservoir bogs: Brandon Gough needs to reassure customers that levels will be up 


shire's business customers, 
which should be interesting 
since the last time the compa- 
ny had contact with them it was 
to suggest that they might like 
to shift production out of the 
county to other sites in order to 
save water. The idea did not go 
down very weD. 

Mr Gough now says York- 
shire wants to work more close- 
ly with its commercial 
customers. One example is in 
the treatment of effluent. Aithe 
moment, Yorkshire simply 
charges on a sliding scale ac- 
cording to how harmful the ef- 
fluent is or bow difficult it is to 


treat “But it might pay for com- 
panies to undertake some in- 
termediate treatment on site or 
recycling more of their effluent. 
That is one area where we 
might work with customers and 
help them deal with a problem 
in a way which is beneficial for 
them and simplifies our waste 
treatment operations.” 

Developing a relationship 
with its 2 milli on household cus- 
tomers may take a little longer. 
Mr Gough concedes that no 
“magic developments" are like- 
ly in the near future. Instead the 
stress will be on making it eas- 
ier for customers to gel access 


to the company and make 
inquiries. Ultimately he would 
like to see all Yorkshire’s cus- 
tomers have greater choice in 
what they pay and how they 
chose to use their water. By that 
is he referring fo wafer meter- 
ing? “Personally I like being 
metered. When I first moved 
into a house in Kent it saved me 
money.” 

Metering, of course, is not to 
everyone’s liking. Mr Gough 
might do well not to put a new 
controversy at the top of the 
Yorkshire Water agenda. 

Michael Harrison 


In Brief 


■ Leisure group Ladbroke has sold one of its most prestigious 
UK hotels to a Hong Kong property company for f 100m. The 
group - which owns Hilton International - has announced that 
it has sold the freehold interest in the Langham Hilton Hotel in 
central London to Great Eagle Holdings. 

Hilton International will continue to operate the hotel 
under a management contract. Ladbroke said ii has received a 
£10m deposit The balance is due on completion, which is ex- 
pected to take place in August. The proceeds of the sale are to 
be used to reduce group debt. The 380-room hotel made an op- 
erating profit of £75m in the financial year to the end of 
December 1995. 

The original Langham Hotel was opened in 1S65 and was known 
as one of the capital’s premier hotels until the 1940s when it was 
converted to offices. Famous guests who have stayed at Lang- 
ham in the past include Emperor Louis-Napoleon in, Haile Se- 
lassie and Mark Twain. 

Ladbroke bought the property, situated on Portland Place op- 
posite Broadcasting House, from the BBC in 1986 and reopened 
the hotel as a Hilton in 1991. 


• Rudolf Moeller, the chairman of Union Bank of Switzerland 
in the UK, is to join the board of Lend Lease, Australia’s biggest 
property and financial services group. 

Mr Mueller steps down from the executive board of UBS at 
the end of this month, although he will remain non-executive 
chairman in London. 

Lend Lease, which has A$33.Ibn (£17m) under management, 
has been operating in the UK for five years. 


• Venture capitalists CINVen are backing the JE34m management 
buy-out of carpet maker Duralay from BBA Group. CINVen is 
putting up equity of £I65m, the management win fund further 
equity and Nat west Markets has arranged £19m in borrowings. 
Duralay, based in Haslingden, Lancashire, has 15 staff and had 
sales of £49.1m last year. 

* South Korean conglomerate Daewoo has added shipbuilding 
to its interests in Romania, paying $53m for a controlling stake 
in a Black Sea shipbuilder. 

Daewoo is investing $53m in the Mangalia shipyard. The ship- 
yard's own contribution to the joint venture is equipment and 
facilities valued at an estimated S51m. 


* Mediaset, the Italian television and advertising group has made 
an official request to financial watchdog Consob for a quotation 
on the bourse. Mediaset, at present controlled by Silvio Berlus- 
coni's Fminvest, announced on 24 May that it was delaying for 
five days a decision on the price range for a Milan stock market 
flotation planned for June. 

Doubts grew over whether the flotation would take place af- 
ler Milan magistrates earlier this month issued arrest warrants 
for seven employees or former employees suspected of being linked 
to alleged falsification of Fin in vest’s accounts. 

Consob zs due to report by the end of the week whether it will 
allow Mediaset’s listing to go ahead. 


* General Electric has won a 2?1.79bn (£l.lBbn) contract to sup- 
ply a nuclear power plant, similar to Britain's Sizewell B, in 
Titiwan, beating Weslinghouse and a US unit of ABB to clinch 
the deal. The plant, Taiwan's fourth, is due to be completed 
by the year 2004. 

The legislature voted at the weekend to cancel the power plant's 
$6 bn budget, but opponents will need to muster a two-thirds 
majority lo scrap the plan after the Taiwanese government 
resubmits the bill. 


When you can’t see the lighthouse for the rocks 



i men's work: High-ftyers are worried 
I foul of tradition after the BoT merged with Mitsubishi 


As a breed, stockbrokers don’t 
tend to give much heed to an- 
cient Oriental sayings, but there 
is one that has been doing the 
rounds in Ibkyo recently. Todoi 
moto kuroshi is not a snappy 
proverb; the best translation 
would be something like “It is 
dark at the base of the light- 
house”. Less obscurely, it 
means that people who are 
standing right next to a good 
thing often don’t appreciate 
what is under their noses. 

Brokers in Japan were quot- 
ing this aphorism a couple of 
months ago to explain a puz- 
zling situation. AH year, foreign 

investors had been swooping on 

Japanese stocks, spending 
about $20m (£l3m) on them in 
the first two and a half months 
of the year. But their enthusi- 
asm was not shared by the na- 
tives; during the same period, 
Japanese investors bad been net 
sefleis, although they began 
cautious buying at the end of 
March. 

This was curious, for the year 
was indeed looking like a bull- 
ish one for the Tokyo Stock Ex- 
change. At its nadir last July, the 

Nikkei Stock Average sank to 
below 15,000. These days it b 
up about 50 per cent, and the 
fundamentals look healthy. The 
dollar has got over last year's 


precipitous plum- 
met against the 


Can the ancient sages shed light on the puzzling 
behaviour of foreign and local investors on theTSE? £,mjS£i 0 p 

The Bank of 


Japan's discount interest rate, back below 22,000 illustrates, 
at a record low of half of 1 per The positive factors which en- 
couraged the buying spree are 
balanced by a number of big 
uncertainties. 

The most alarming of these 
is interest rales. Earlier this 
month, several of Japan's lop 
banks raised their long term 
prime loan rate to 3.6 per cent 


cent makes it cheap and pain- 
less for companies to borrow 
and expand. The government fi- 
nally seems to be getting its act 
together in a plan to ball out a 
group of bankrupt housing loan 
companies, and the gentle but 
palpable easing of recessionary 
fears has imparted a glow of 
cantious optimism. 

lb keen foreign buyers, last 
year's rumours of endeunkbank 
failures and a downward spi- 
ralling stock market meltdown 
Seemed an age ago. “There’s a 
fear of not owning Japanese. " 
stocks," said one American an- 
alyst, back at the beginning of 
April. "If you don’t, and the 
market goes up, youll be far, far 
behind your competitors.” 

In the past few weeks, how- 
ever, the situation has reversed 
itself. Now it is the Japanese 
who are buying (although still 
cautiously), while the foreign’ 
ers have become sellers. In- 
creasingly, the short-term 
future of the TSE is looking 
shaky - as yesterday’s 99 poml 
drop in the Nikkei 225 index 


ment money has been spent in 
the past three years on six sep- 
arate packages, each designed 
to kick start the economy. Cu- 
mulatively, they have had their 
effect. Bui the government has 
made dear that the money tap 
has now been turned firmly off. 
As the old proverb fails to 
point out, the lighthouse may 


VIEW FROM 
TOKYO 


a full 1 per cent up on the year. 
This may well fuel the recent 
weakening of the dollar. The 
combination - an increase in 
lending costs and the price of 
exports - could take the sheen 
off company performance and 
rob the markets of their 
buoyancy. 

But more fundamental is the 
government’s role. The modest 
up turn in the economy hasnot 
happened of its own accord but 
has been fuelled by immense 
public works programmes - 
more than Sfitifltm of govem- 


casi a bright tight, but if you sail 
too close to it, you hit the 
rocks. 

J apanese banks have never 
been pioneers of sexual 
equality but the Bank of Tokyo 
(BoT}, at least, stood out for its 
recruitment and promotion of 
female employees. 

The BoT was unique in sev- 
eral ways. Specialising in foreign 
exchange and international 
financing, its business was con- 
centrated overseas, with few do- 
mestic outlets. Its employees 


were some of the 
trendiest bankers 
drawn 
uni- 
versities, many of 
them internationally educated, 
they inevitably served much of 
their careers overseas. But the 
BoT was also notable for what, 
by Japanese standards, was a re- 
markably enlightened attitude 
towards women. 

Of the 11 city banks, it was 
one of the smallest in terms of 
asseis (although still the 18th 
biggest in the world). But it had 
the oldest and fongest-serving 
female employees (average age 
32, average career nearly 11 
years) and the highest ratio of 
women (43 per cent), an im- 
pressive proportion of them in 
managerial and career track 
positions. 

But last month, the BoT 
ceased to exist in its familiar 
form. On I April, it merged with 
one of its rivals to form the 
Tokyo-Mitsubishi Bank. In asset 
terms, the new bank is eastty the 
biggest in the world, and the 
BoTs extensive foreign net- 
work, combined with Mit- 
subishi's expertise in domestic 
financing, give it a formidable 
presence both inside and outside 
the second biggest economy in 
the world. But the corporate cul- 


tures were very different: while 
the BoT was a fast-moving, out- 
ward-looking international out- 
fit, Mitsubishi was a proud and 
conservative Japanese institution 
-with a very traditional policy 
towards recruiting women. 

Only a third of the old Mit- 
subishi Bank's employees were 
women, and they were statisti- 
cally far less likely to make it to 
management positions, or to 
stay at the bank for a lifetime. 
In the new mega bank, only 
5,000 of the 21,000 employees 
come from BoT; but it supplies 
160 of the 240 female managers. 
These are early days, but the ru- 
mours emanating from Tokyo- 
Mitsubishi are that many of the 
BoT women fear for their 
prospects. 

“Women are usually just as- 
signed to simple routine posts 
tike clerks.” says one ex-Mit- 
subishi woman, hired on the fast 
stream, who later quit, “It’s tak- 
en for granted that serving tea 
and making copies are women’s 
work. There’s an unwritten role 
that if bank employees many 
one another, one of them re- 
signs and it’s usually the w oman 

Most of them seem to accept it, 
because they know there’s noth- 
ing they can do." 

Richard Lloyd Parry 
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The City prepares for a wet Whitsun as the water results flow forth 1 


Water, an increasingly contro- South West Water, with 

versial commodity, dominates -figures on Thursday, has ex- 
ihc stock market this week. perienced a catalogue of dis~ 
Apart from the fact that - asters, being described as an 
more bids are* likely 1 to flew, object lesson on the pitfalls of 
three of the privatised utilities - privatisation, 
are due to produce figures It is the 
and even the most casual stu- 
dents of the industry will be 
awaiting more tales of shortage 
and wastage with, for light re- 
lief. perhaps further gases of 
the ceraent-vour-lawn variety. 


fora 


which 


company 

pumped a precious billion gab 

ions of th 


South West Water 


share price, pence 



i of the stuff into the sea at 
the height of last years drought, 
has hosepipe baits in place, had 
problems with contaminated 
water and sewage and has the 
audacity to have the highest wa- 
• ter charges in the land. 

It looked as though SWW 
could be taken out of its mis- 
' ery: a blessed oblivion which 
would have delighted much of 
Whitehall and. it is believed, 
would even find fevourwith Ian 
Byatt, the industry regulator. 

But takeover bids from more 
efficient neighbours, Severn 
Trent and Wessex, were last 
week referred to the Monop- 
olies and Mergers Commegaon. 
Clearance is eventually ex- 
pected with an Ofwat deal 
over prices a significant influ- 


leprofc 
'clear the^ 

lid battle, delays the at 
turn of the country's most ac- 
cident prone utility, after, of 
course, British Gas.. 

SWW is unlikely to rub salt 
into its customers complaints by 
producing a profit increase. 
NatWest Securities is looking 
for a 3 per cent fall to £ 98 m. 
Analyst Robert Miller- 
BakeweU expects, however, the 
dividend to be lifted, byperhaps 
7 percent to 29 - 2 p. With a bid 
battle looming, it is too soon to 
put too much on display. - 
As Mr MQIer-Bakewell puts 
it ‘The more delivered now 
the less which wfll be available 
when the zeal bid gets under- 
way to offer some form of 
defence". 

The water profits season - 
the stock market loves to create 
reporting seasons -is launched 
tomorrow by Anglian Water, 
one of the cadi rtch groups to 
indulge in a share buy back,' a 
near 10 per cent exercise. - 
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Anglian's results should be 
satisfactory with, say, £ 245 m 
against ,£ 230 m and a 12 per 
cent dividend increase to 29 p. 
1 United Utilities, the com- 
bined Norweb' electricity and 
North West Water, group, 
ooukl produce £ 34 £m against 
£ 298 m, although its figures 
are going to be eonfiised by the 
inevitable - and extensive - re- 
structuring which accompany 


any such merger. 


Still, there should be divi- 
dend joy; an increase of 31 per 
cent to 32 . 45 p is the Mfller- 
Bakcwell guess. 

One other water company is 
due to make a profits splash, 
little Mid Kent which has been 
under Reach takeover siege 
for five months. 


Last week it, too, was 
sucked into an MMC invest - 

S tion. Profits are likely to be 
0 m. up from £ 83 ra with a 13 
per cent dividend increase to 
14 . 2 p. 

Mid Kent, a former statutory 
water company, has expressed 
indi gna tion at the French bid. 
Compagnie Gfndraie des Eatut 
and Saur already have 39 per 
cent of the capital The bidders 
intend, if successful, to split 
Mid Kent between South East 
Wito and Folkestone & Dover 
- both French owned. 

The french influence is al- 
ready strong in the South-east 
water industry and consumer 
groups are fretting about the 
threat to competition. The 
Mid Kent affair is seen as a 


battle over the county’s water 

SU Water shares have felt the 
impart of the Government's 
takeover policy somersault and 
are unlikely to draw much 
inspiration from this week’s 
flow of results. The threat of 
more regulatory interference, 
already a s tinging factor else- 
where in the utility sector, is 
also r uffling 

The market, as a whole, 
j tower 

in indecisive trading. ' 
once to Wafa any sig- 
nificant response to more New 
York records. 

Another indifferent week is 
expected with political influ- 


ences, a particular worry for 
likely toer 


make much impression and al- 
though there is still a strong 
swell of opinion supporting 
the view shares should make 
strong headway in the short 
term, year-end targets for the 
JFT-SE 100 index remain mired. 

Some strategists, like 
Richard Jeffrey of Charter- 
house Tilnay and Ian Harnett 
of Soctefe G£n£rale Strauss 
TUrnbull look for around 4,000 
points. Tim Brown and Scott 

Evans of UBS are cm 3^00, and 

Paul Walton and Edmund 
-Qiimg at Goldman Sachs, ex- 
pect 3 , 400 . But the Goldman 
duo support the feeling there 
will be a short term upswing 
with a 4,000 target. 


£ 25 m The dividend should be 

veats ago from its disastrous 
Love into photo 
which almost brought the com- 
pany down. It took over 
Aladan, an American group 
with a contract to supply 25 U 
million condoms a year to the 
US Government, for £ 46 m. 

Stetchley, still deep into 
film processing through ^ Su- 
per Snap shops but best know* 
for its dry clea n i n g outlets, is 
unlikely to end tbe week on a 

note on Friday. 

are nicely to come out 

!e lower at £ 6 . 2 m. 


Its 

a 


utilities, likely to erode occa- 
sional bursts of exuberance. 

Tbe market needs a surge of 
takeover bids. Tbe absence of 
significant corporate activity, 
except among utilities, is bar- 


share buy backs and 
spedal dividends are failing to 


week is Carlton Co miPm uca- 
tfens, the media group. It has 
half-time figures an Wednesday 
with around £I 30 m expected 
compared with £ 120 m. 

Another is London Inter- 
national, reshaped and re- 
structured and looking on line 
for a £ 7 m profit advance to 


Dry cleaning has been its 
da 


problem. TWo months ago it 
said it would dose 160 loss- 
making shops at a cost of 
£ 7 im. It still has 550 cleaners 
but seems to see a brighter ex- 
posure developing dry draiung 

and film branches m J Salis- 
bury superstores. 


f 
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Trigger a target for acclaim 


Racing 


GREG WOOD 

reports from Sandown Park 

When un odds-on favourite 
leads his field into the final fur- 
long ai a Sandown Bank Holi- 
day meeting, he is generally 
greet ed by the bellows and 
roars of several thousand well- 
oiled Londoners. Not so Dou- 
ble Trigger, however. As last 
year's Ascot Gold Cup winner 
strode clear of his field m the 
Henry IT Stakes yesterday, he 
received a rare accolade, as 
racegoers from the Silver Ring 
to the Members’ Enclosure 
warmly applauded him home. 

The last horse to be so hon- 
oured at the Esher track was 
probably Descn Orchid, and 
Double Trigger’s majestic per- 
formance- he beat Assessor by 


seven lengths- confirmed him 
as not only one of the most pop- 
ular horses in training, but also 
among the finest stayers of re- 
cent decades. 

Breeders now cherish speed 
far above stamina and Double 
Trigger’s competition is not 
what h might have been 20 years 
ago, but be can do no more' than 
dominate his contemporaries 
and on this evidence he wifl con- 
tinue to do so this summer. 

His most serious opponent as 
he attempts to win his second 
stayers* Triple Crown - Gold 
Cup, Goodwood Cup and Don- 
casterCup- may well be Dou- 
ble Eclipse, his full-brother, 
but Marik. Johnston, who trains 
both, left few doubts about 
which of them wfll carry the 
greatest stable confidence at As- 
cot next month. 

“Jason [Weaver] can’t do 


SANDOWN 


&20 Te Amo 
&50 State Approval 
7.20 Shantou 


HYPERION 

7.50 Lucky Di (nb) 
&20 DayBght hr Dubai 
&50 Rocky Forum 


S3 


6.20 


■100.-00 DENOMMUION (US*) (29) (ftm I EBCrg a 9 4 . 

■10100- MONUMENT (262) (D) IMrs P M King J Kng 4 9 4 

403500 SPEEDY SNAPS AMCC (708) IF A Undnganj J Lorg5 9 2_ 
OVo-3 ADR0VH5) (Timer MnchH) hfermtfum&ouin 4 9 0„ 


IMtillJ 


BDoyteS 

-TRefcf (7) 9 
.RFmtaeil 
M Mis 10 


500-300 DURALOCX FBNX8 (28) iPuntock IUU LbJI P Muphj 305 

-lOdedarad- 

BOTM: 9-4 tewjorariltoas, 7^ Sestet 5-1 OaBem Bom, 11-2 7b too. 1M OuroitaatlM, 
Mon u ment. 12-1 Earty Peace, 14-lAdBm. 20-1 ottra* 

1995; YuMaiee 388 WR&Mnbum 4-1 iM Saxrte) 10 ran 
FORM OUSTS 

There are question marts concerning most of these, ndiniflg BACSHOT, *4w cha not ap- 
pear too keen on the game when fourth of 20 behind Cape Pigeon at Windsor last week 
when Om Bom Bom ffoshed sot tenths adnft in sMh and Earfy Puce 12th. StrfL Safiprot, 
who won on sottsh pound here and taltoived up at Goodwood m 19B4 and tan sadtiot 23 
m the 1935 Lincoln, mtfrt be e>od enougi wth Mck Kkiane booked. LoveyounMoos hasn’t 
scored since he ws a iiruenfe when hs two vKMnaa included the TaaersaBs Breeden Stakes 
at the Crara£»i. The four yew-aid. formerly m Mark Johnston's stable, was darned for £10X100 
alter naming second behind marker mnl Anctorena over a mile and a half at Thbsk 11 days 


anything but slick with Trigger,’’ 
Johnston said, when asked 
whether his rider might face a 
difficult choice before the Roy- 
al meeting. “He’s a proven win- 
ner and he has to go to Ascot 
with the stable jockey on him. 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Sharp Consul 
(Leicester 4.00) 

NB: Deadly Dudley 
(Sandown &20) 

Michael Roberts is already 
booked for Double Eclipse.” 

If all goes to plan, the Gold 
Cup will be run as a repeat of 
yesterday’s typical front-run- 
ning success. “1 think every 
time Double Trigger races, the 
commentator says, ‘they’re 
queueing up behind’ ” Johnston 
said, “and every time the com- 


mentator is caught oul Double 
Trigger has a breather six out 
and they always queue up, but 
when they turned for home I 
saw the sticks come out on the 
others and I thought, it’s over, 
because ours will battle longer 
than anybody’s.” 

Royal Ascot wQl also be the 
next destination for Mind 
Games, who won the Group 
Two Tfemple Stakes for the sec- 
ond year running It is also to 
be hoped that Jack Berry, his 
trainer, will main tain his choice 
of attire yesterday when he 
saddles his colt for the King’s 
Stand Stakes. Not just the fa- 
mous red shirt, but a Mr Blob- 
by tie too, which should test 
Ascot’s starchy sartorial regu- 
lations to breaking point 

Mind Games was a comfort- 
able winner yesterday, and will 
have a relatively light cam- 


■ as Berry pursues 
great ambition of a Group 
One success. The Nunthorpe 
Stakes at York in August is the 
principal target, and Mind 

Games will run in the July Cup 
at Newmarket only if Berry 
feels it will fit in with this over- 
all plan. “I want to give him a 
good crack at a Group One be- 
fore he’s worn out," Berry said. 
“He’s done it well today, and 
he’ll be a better horse when he 
can bounce off the ground." 

Mind Games may well be an 
improved performer this year, 
but it is worth remembering 
that he had an ideal draw yes- 
terday, nine of 10. When the 
stalls are on the far side of 
Sundown’s straight five-furlong 
course, and when there is some 
give in the ground in particu- 
lar, high numbers have an enor- 
mous advantage. 



Starter at fault as 
runner left behind 


Weaver: Trigger happy 


U seems surprising, to say the 
least, that the clerk of the 
course chose to position the 
stalls yesterday in such a way 
as to deny any real chance to 
perhaps half the field for a 
£50,000 Group TVo event. 
Woodborougb, who finished 
third from stall four, may do 
much better if and when he 
meets Mind Games on a more 
equal footing. 


The experienced starter John 
Leech faces posable disriplinaty 
action after failing to spot that 
a horse had not been loaded 
into zbe stalls when starting a 
race at Redcar yesterday. 

Fortunately, Leech quickly 
realised his mistake and was 
able to alert the recall man. who 
waved his Gag to stop the hors- 
es travelling too far. 

Dale Gibson, the jockey of 
the horse left behind, Lostris. 
said: “My horse was only half- 
way in when he let them go. He 
mustn't have realised that all the 
horses hadn't been loaded." 

The stewards mounted an in- 
vestigation and found that 
Leech, a former jumps jockey, 
was to blame. The stewards' sec- 
retary. Patrick Hibben-Foy, 
said: “Hie starter has accepted 
that he made an error and a 
confidential report on the mat- 


ter will be submitted to ftjrtman 
Square." 

The Uttoxeler stewards had 
a hectic time, handing out a 
£230 fine to the trainer Howard 
Johnson for failing to tell the 
jockey Jason Tilley that the first- 
race winner, Beckley Fountain, 
had hypersensitive skin, and 
suspensions for use of the whip 
to the conditional jockeys 
Richard Johnson and David 
Walsh. They also disqualified 
third-placed Darleyfordbay 
from the opening race after his 
rider, Timmy Murphy, lost a 
weight cloth in the closing 
stages and was unable to weigh 
in at the correct weight. 

■ Martin Pipe, needing five 
wins for a career total of 2,000, 
saddled three winners yesterday. 

■ Hailing, ridden bv Frankie 
Dettori, won the Group One 
Prix d 'Ispahan at Longchamp. 


. • -1 «- 




GOtNG: Uourvt enunar - fiooil to Safi iGood In har* snlfjii); Sought comae- Good. 
STALLS: Suaighi mum - far sfckr; remainder - treridc. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE; High number, best tor 5f. 

■ Right-hand mirsc. Separate mIXT 5f track. 

■ tonraarre to an A-W7, four miles south of Kingston. Esher railway station (service 
faun London, Waterloo) adpnina coarse. ADMISSION: Club & Granrtarend (combined) 
S 12; Junior Chib fin - -.KVyrs) £10; Ptu*S4. CAR PARK: Free, or S2 in members. 


a(p when there was a 10-iengtn {&> to the mad. LowjoumWons, now heMng ms fust out- 
ing tom Ntgei Tinker's yard, could benefit tom the Mum to ton&irs shorter mp- Atom*, 
moot, who beat hotpot Raise The Stakes a head at Kempton w Au&sr. hasn’t raced on the 
Flat since an uipiaced effort at Doncaster ki September but he Is fit tom ludteig. Jeff Ktag 
had a winner with M a nx me n et Nontngtam leet Friday end Monumem. IWt out out ot it. 
Neither Is OeBomlaatioa on ha lulf-Jengh Wtararek second to Hand Of Straw throe races 
a B», although he has finished nearer tost then fits in both attempts since. To Amo to an- 
otfier posstorty despre bis vrtnsptnng form fibres. Hto tuns this season Hera ki handfcap 
company behind Hazard A Guess in a Dig field at Doncaster and m Hufitait/s Chester race. 

: BAGSHGT 


A CMS 

Ji Henry® 4 
— WByaa 11 


■ LEADING TRAINEES WTHI RUNNERS: EKaanon-.fi winners from 275 nreuragfrea 
JMKvcMinilioof iL’-WandaknsioaSI Irrel stake of S6UJ8: J Goadea - IK) winners. 96 
runners, UO^Pk, +47.71; M Stootu - 20 wtimen., ia7 runner*. IliPk, -£39.03; J Dnalop - 
IT winners 92 runnera, I8AW. 4 1 31. 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: Pte. Eddery - SO wins, 241 rides. 20.7ft, +S4.M; M Roberta - 
:i|i wins, 22-2 rides 17.6ft. -411.71; L Dettori - 38 wins, 210 rides, 18.1ft, -£8.20: WCmr- 
non - wins, Itt rides M.I*. J&U9. 

BUNKERED FIRST TUB: Clemente 1 6.501, Golden Arrow t&MU. 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAYS: Deadly Dudley <8L20) won at Goodwood on Thes- 
>b>. DeadUne Time 16 . 6 * 1 ) won u Safishorj on Wednesday, Rocky Forma (850) won at 
K-iii|iinn mi &minlay. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Deadline Time (6 Jrf») Ins been sen. 261 ndles by Mis M 
foil -b y inmi Lircdde. iTcvctand: aide Solly Ride (8.20) nsa 246 miles by J Beny fare Cock- 
■'rluni. 1 jiu-.ishlro. 



CHUNKY CLAIMING STAKES (CLASS E) £5JH)0 added lm 
Penalty Value £3,583 

430006 CMB0MB0M(8)(BF)(YbceifaU)MBe6 498 .6 FaOtaar (7) 2 

206542 UTVEVOUMUJiONS (U) (BF)(BAe tbra^OiiJi N Tte*k» 4 9 8 KOBrfayS 

630064 BAGSHGT 181 (Cl <Ga»ge E KTem R Hamon 59 7 MJKbnaaT 

0350 EARLY PEACE (8) (R ftotmcnl RHamonA 9 _Dree01M(S)4 

630000 TEAMO (21) iFemtay Lai) RAhefun 496 Simitar 5 


C cnl BEIA HANDICAP {CLASS D) £5^00 added 3Y01m3f 91yds 
rSll Penalty VMue £3^716 

1 13-2201 DGAOUNE7REmpDSB>aMiMntoetoy99l5ed KDatayt 

2 022 GEJANHrVHINir{l9)(BF){IMauBNMaiaxiTbMSlcus07 1 Raid B 

3 043324 OBBiTE (8) PF) fiU»t P Beebanl R itaren 9 3 OnirH(2)7B 

4 0556- raiWK (USA) {2a) P S PmBOn) R itaTOi 9 1 

5 431120 OAUnO(4Q(TteOe!fi|nECDnven7LJraBd)CBreanB12 

s 4to- THEsmNtn&wuiM&JMvaa. 

7 350 VBtcaiCA IRANCO (2^ (Cyd TinifhnE) J Dutap 8 6 

8 000320 SOU»MAKCU)(BF)OAU>4AKdt82 

9 003542 STAJH APWOVA1 p5) ()*s Am taw} A -6r® 8 1 

10 034061 AltAlfllCMBTCl5HP)(TbeYtaaaaP 8Hi eato ) BRltananSO. 

11 606344 WVERCWE{14)Htor PE Stoned UPc^Bse 71 

-lldactand- 

BEnNK 31 QdAnay Mb fc 7-4 DaedtaeSeft 4-lSMa Apprami. M AUmflc Hbt, 11-2 ( 
7-lBaratr, lb-1 Sebtar Mak, 12-lMaplaB. M-lTln bmn, 2D-1 othara 
330& IGntondSi Kngff 3 9 7 Pat Fddaty 34 (p iUHjn) 11 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

A 5fi> peratty for hs three- length vtetety tarar martial leader Sandy Hose at Saftsbuy tlm 
20 fasnwek puts DEADLY 7ME or £» 9to buf be ran Jactaon Parte a a neefc shots- 
denng only 2fi) less at Cattenck (lrrvAfi in Maith. Xst sac days ester Maty tevetey^ run- 
ner was beaten a head by Jaciaon Ml (wfoner since! at Doncastw. He acts MB with cart m 
die 0 ound - as you araUd expect wth las round action - and can taUow up. Mchaei Stoute. 
who does MB m this type of event and won The corresponding race Mb Knbensa In 1997. 
seddes a Mfo tootaig oangar to Get Away With X. who taddes handfoap compatv for the 
fits (am after ocirag second it the test l»o of Ms three tacas - beaten oto and a had, 
tenths by tidily rated Nng Aiac at Leicester and threeqcarteis at a length by Classic Fn) 
at Redcar. Mlaatlc Ifist got tame by a neck tom State Approval m Windsor two weete 
ago and ml^it ag^n haw the ed^ an maiDnafiy worse teems, wtaie Cteownta, favoume 
when fourth id tsoofl at Windsor test time, mteit do better m M-oma bankers. 

Selection: DEADUNE TIME 


15 OOPS PEIRE tUs 0 Macfiael MnlQcai386 

IB 0 HUSIAN ROSE (I® tAsh ftetrasto) A HOB 3 8 6 

17 4-5 V«&{lBA)p5>airiHMMdeVtadMHC«*386 

BETTING: 7^ StaBfou, 9-2 CtegM Pax. 1M Bodcy Oasis. 7-1 PmB. 31 te PtagM 10-1 Gold 
laaoft VMdta, 12-1 Mrpy. U-l Charter, 20-1 attars 
1SBS: Klccsan Bed* 3 8 11 fta Edtay 2-10 Batemgi 13 cs> 

FORM GUIDE 

Sheteh Mohammed has a Good reecro m this race and can wn ft again, mts dme rath SHAN- 
TOU. John Gcsdanto chatge finished a good ttard of 20 bennd Faresan and WNtawaier M- 
tax in the Wood Otnon States, a race whch - for a chan^ - tswondng cm extremely well, 
throwing up sayen subsequnrt wrmers, indutfing Farasan fata ran away vmh he race at 
Danasteron Sattwtey) and HWtoiaicr Affar (Urpa SteAes). Shantou was beaww a length 
and a half by Le&J RWH at Chester but there to better io coma from ths cdt who has an 
attractive perigee, be»^ a son of dimi Arc ham Alleged and the first foal of the smart Shaima 
(who to out of Oh So Sharp). Henry Cec* runs three and the coR Ginger For (Pat Eddery} e 
pcM si r cd to the Hies Afcfcla (Tony McGtara) end VhWs (Mfilie Ryan). Gnffr Foe, a debu- 
tant by Diesis, te out of a mare who has produced many winners and a a fito-sster to a 
smart US winner in Proctor. Rocky Oasis, ■*» missed a race at Goodwood last Thursday, 
stayed on to finish third (of a£fo behind M a nre al at Doncaster (7A Ian September on las 
snge start so (ar and shafid be sufied by this stfT mfie and a quarter. 

: SHANTOU 


and erased home stabiemate Scngael at three lengths m a Group Three here an r« return 
Sang DfTton goes wett on the soft and, after warning a Cnepsttm mamen a year afp. look 
a Listed pnn at Matoens-Laffine, ran a saod fourth n a (toup Two at Longchamp m Sep- 
tember. Owner Pestter spons the royal sdh& on Phantom Gold, who landed the fobbtetdatu 
Stakes at Royal Ascot and the St Simon Slakes at Newbury n 1995. She wB mi mnd the 
pound. Selection; tamaw 


8-20 


WfNALOT NATIONAL STAKES (CLASS A) (Listed) 
£15J)00 added ZYO 5f Penalty Value £10^60 


SKY 


1 DKYUGHT M DUBAI (USA} (39) CT IP D Sari) P Dswote-Hyan 9 1 AttatayS 

1 DEAQUfDUD(EY(7)maua)wiSWflRH»¥Si91 AUBreneT. 


21 ROMANIVpi) (CO)(Ambcse1uBibcdlAJaivs91- 


41 MDESUiyiBDEDbllliHMstefaUagamJBMyai?— 

60 SPAMARaSHNnSSchm(l-BodnertBMeehan612 

331 UAKH STM GDI GM Cobey) JToleiB 10. 


HAIDWMG (USA) (Rcram Tiono P Hetewr87„ 
-7 tottered - 


Ad Eddery 6 
...JGmll 
,PIWtoMaa3 
J Reid 4 


..wJtrcuwi 


Z5g] 


SPftlERS BRIGADIER GERARD STAKES (CLASS A) , 

(Group 3} £30,000 added lm 2f Penalty Value 
fiaySK) 

00041^ PRBiCE OF AMROS (USA) (11] (CD) (Dr 5m Ding Vfag} D Loder 6 9 1 UJKhreeE 

V3G1Q1- PHANTOM GOLD (220) |C) (The Quefini Lad rtm^ton 4 8 12 OPettarll 

2266-55 COi—toJl (USA) (25] (P) B E PAefeen) Rttenncn 4 8 10 Ritagtes4 

12-1 LUQQTDI (USA)(50) p)(MKVt0ncKnoU BattMLCUm 4810 MMB2 

20133-2 PUtDsn{3D(D)acfoVtenra(kfExiBi<ihBiBBSVteren)cUUStrue4 810 

PM Eddery 7 

U4- stmaaFiAmc2si)akAJFoito6y>PQBi)imttaRi4 8io, jrbmi 


BEima: 11-8 Deogy Dudley. 7-4 D wi gh t to Dotal, 11-2 Romm tag, 7-1 Itareh Star, 12-1 Ride 
Cno y nw» ti l l l tof flir ^ ' ^ ren ieiili tai 
193S: Arnsetm Bay 2 9 1 M J Krone ID-1 IB Meehan) 6 on 
FORM GUIDE 

Daylight tai Dubai and DEADLY DUDLEY have won mer single Stans so for and both hoc 
Grravys Fat m second. Deyhghty fo Ouba. starting at evens, beat GranrVs Pet a coupw at 
lengths at Newbury (good to soft) nearly six weete ago but Deadly Dudley was much more 
impressive m ^wng a fw-lengih Orumneng to tout Cob's ycEr^ter at Goodwood a wrek 
ago. He produced a usehi tun ol foot that day and he should hare the edge tonOfi. Pat 
Eddery won on Alan Jams's King Of Peru at Goodwood last week and replaces Jason Tote 
on the stable's Roman Imp. who mastered martlet leader and sutseauent Cnoster victor 
Vaon half a length here last month. Before that. Roman Imp ran Statesman ID a neck on 
Its Ifepon debut ana that wraer went on to defeat the odds-on Abou Zour at Kempton on 
Saturday. Selection: DEADLY DUDLEY 


6309-24 STAR SBECrm (31) [R M Mncted) J Macta 58 1Q- 


-ACtaflS 


104-115 XGIAXAZfLfoO fE2)(P (E9!UaK!xmAiMawt>iivSaest!bnScrBQr481D J.Drtttvi 30 
61334-2 WAYfC COLNtY (38} (D) (Mrs A R Atetua 6 8 10 TQotalS 


ID 012V IMPM3ir|6e^(CD)(mBVQwtolUlaoyltaita5B7- 

11 113604 POPPY CAREW C19) (0) (Ms P WHwra) Phtems4 8 7 

-111 


_PaMBMtoy5 
GHM3 


y_2Q PRIME MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £5^50 added 


Wfj 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

a 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 


lm 2f Penalty Value £3^73 

42 CHARIBI(17}(MsSI4cuB&WsNltodafi WfosDOtapel5911 BThomnU 

IMPERIAL PROSPECT (DSAJWs Seen Sheehan J Sheehan 496 J Qatar IS 

03 f*SL(n<HsatotthtaknmiCBemait3812 10*0*3 7 

R Wee 17 

_MBBtay9 
JHtotenfi 


00 F0BMDM£RAME|31)(MBRnBn)eifiWMraBQn3811. 
GRIGSt FOX (USA) (HRH Pine Fftad Saimer) H CaM 3811- 
GNE AND TAKE (D* Queen) Lao Hun«taa 3 8 r 


GOU) IANCE (USA) (Mten AI Mtouifi M SteUto 3 8 11. 


-XDtotayl 


3 ROCKY OASIS (USA){2B4j(UeWajntma(ctBiBYM Stare 3 8 11 T(fobal2 

32 SKANIW(U5A)(Zl!0ri(SfCihMctaniwfiJSxdat3811 LDattodiB 

AKMA (USM 8. ManrcpoubslH Coal 3 8 6 AMcOomS 


0- CMAYY(ZE)(JBmasMteflNGBhan386- 

EaOMORniUeirtaioe)JtaBe386 

44) MPEY|41){DSMQCBrtlSdn386. 


03 IA FeiOBmM {12}(R ESargtatP OenfieRym 386- 


_D Itontoon 1 
-QBtodMllO 
— B Doyle 14 
ItaM2 


BEnWB: 62 tacky PL U4T— y. 5-1 Ba^OtT— . 8-1 nhedito. Frtai OfAnctas, IP-lPtao- 
too) Grid, 12-lPtoyoe Coorty. 20-1 CCaonooer , Ktataeoi, Poppy Carew, 25-1 Star Setoctan 
199& Alnfb 4 8 10 P« Eddery 11-2 (R Hanon) 7 ran 

FORMGUDE 

The best of lucky DI «yet to come and he bids to land ths Group Ttree prize for Luca 
Omani, succeed nrth sefosequent St Leggr hero Commanohe Run in 1965. The AB^ed 
coft - firat foal of Park HU ntmar Lucky Song -wert In on his debut at Rtpon IffxxJ to soft) 
n April or test yaar but want lame when second io Posktonas 17 days afterwards. Despde 
a 12 -month long lay-off. Lucky Di (pined a sonttteUng success at Kempton on Easier Mon- 
day. stemming star S e le ct ion and sifosequent scorer Captain Horaous three lengths and 
warn w*h Poppy Carew beaten 10 lengths In fifth of 12. He meets tee nomer-up on iden- 
tical cnns and s no worse off with Poppy Career. Howerer. this fools booked lor the Godoi- 
phot team we IAAWYAZ. The son of Gone MAast creeled a cannon bone in las off-fore after 
pmre nffttia mart, orer seren futanfp of thrs track In July. 1994. Tamayaz scored easdy 
on hto comeback at Goodwood last Ji^. fofiowing with a fourth at a (toup One at Dsauwle 
m August. He landed his first ore starts lhts term, both In Dubai, before a fifth to Cigpr In 
tee DU»a world Cup. Micrael Sforaa am this wkh Staeacrefi (1991) and Opera House (1992) 
end tea time runs Plmiklil. who own handicaps at Goodwood end Newmarket test saaeon 


SUPffiUM HANDICAP (CLASS D) £5,500 added 

6f Penalty value £3^38 

2504-34 ia)YmBUiE(13)(Ciq(haiIiHFtaicrtJEusia£69i: . 

DO-3462 80U»ilRROW(13>(fafttfion>IBgOf«59 


SKY 


lm 


621-211 HOCXY FORUM (3) (D) (The Firum Ltfl G L Moore 4 9 5 Mw_. 
56001-0 B0UVAii{22)(BB.leeueUitoedlRAiteus(4&8.. 


-Pat Eddery 5 
-LDettodlB 
-SSndersS 


550063 WORLD EXPRESS (8) Wdrta Ewrea; Lmderfl B R MGnai 68l_ 
3-03603 ROCK GROUP (UJiEirMcoiJ Pune 4 81.. 


TQtton 3 

— J Doyle 6 
-GBantoefl2 


500060- RSJUESTED CM) (B) Guarocg Lfln P Bugv* 9 7 10 JQnta)4 

A10006 KMB UBAD (USA) (6) (A/ftriltaftr KQm^Sin-6nw*i 7/10 NCartfcfe7B 

-8 itoctared - 

Mntoiuii we&c 7 st lOO. True ftandkty utigic ting Ubad to HO. 

BETTBlfo 7-4 Rodqr Forum, 7-2 GeidH Anew, 4-1 ARdjwi Btae, 13-2 BoBwar, 10-1 World Express. 
12-1 Requested, 14-1 Radi &wjp. fol Nog Ubad 
lM*fc EntorBdr«3 8 4 K Dartey 2-1 (U Storte) 9 w 

FORM GUIDE 

Gary Moore is striking while the ton is not with ROCKY FORUM and she can complete a 
nine-day hat-tnek. The feur^ear-oid stormed nome by four lenghs from En Vacances m a 
ftad of 16 at Newbuy and folowed up off a 7b higher mark at Kempton an Saturday. Both 
ttose races were at two mBes but she ahoukl be suited by tha stiff mde and teraeouanere 
and (he 4fo penalty may not stop her here. Rct-ume Winters mt&it tiring about some fm- 
proremeni In GoMm Amu*, who ran Ceienc to a length at York and he can a&in get the 
better of Mdysn Okie, who was only 3 two Matte back n fourth but a no bener off. Reg 
Aketustte Irish acquisition Bofivar won owr hurdles at Unweld and Forawel In March but 
&nerad down tee field behind the demoted ftadandi at Kempton on hs return to the Flat. 

ROCKY FORUM 


FLAT RACING RESULTS 


tu SANDOWN 

$LOO: 1_ MOONSHINE GIRL U Rate 9-4; 
Z Dandtig Drop U-2; 3. QutatYa Pa*aart 
70 1 6 ran. 5-Gf*> Sketch Pod (puled up), 
sht-ra. iv*- (M Sroute, Newmaraa). Tote: 
£3.40; £1-60. £2.70. Duai Forecast £9.40. 
Gonfouier SlwiT* Forecast £13. 79. 

Z3& 1. AER1E0N JANE (Pot Eddery) 6- 
1: 2. Alpine Twist 91: 3. Prorate Co 7-2 
co fov. 7 ran. 7-2 co fare Forest Cat (4|fu * 
Consorckno. 1. 2. U Gosden, NcwmarkeU. 
Tot* £6.30: £2.60. £3 70. DF: (27.80. CSF: 
£49.27. 

3.05: 1- DOUBLE TRIGGER 0 Weaert 5^ 
6 f*; Z Assessor 6-1: 3. Coart of Honour 
lb*. 5 ran. 7. IM jQhnaon. Mkfcfieham). 
Tote £1.70: £130, £1.70. DF: £2.90. CSF: 
£5.91 NRs- Moonat K Wnmupianutree. 

3.40: 1. MIND GAACS (J Carroll) 7 -2 fov; 
2. Stnigtfer U-Z 3. Wootfooroogh 6- 1. 9 
ran. l. U Beny, CocKerform.Toto: £3.30; 
C1.SU. £1.90. £1.90. DF: £11.80. CSF: 
£21 38. Tno: £35.40. NR: Lucky Lionet. 

4.10: 3- BLOMBERG U Canrtft 20 -t 2. 
Royto PMioMRlMr 15-2: 3. CMef BunimB 
13 2 14 ran. 3-1 fov Cool Edge (tot). Iv*. 
nk. J Fanrfawc. Nowmarket). Tote £29.30; 
£6.40. £2.90. £2.50. Dual Forecast: 
£130.10. CSF: £ie3J7.Tncast: £1.04253. 
Tiro: £318.40. 

4.45: 1. FARMOST iG DufSckf) 5-2 fota 
2. Brighton Road 12 1: 3. Menoo Hal Btaai 
r-Ul ran. 3-;:. ’ *■. . iSv Mark Prescott. Mesv- 
markefi. Tote: £3.80: £1-70. £2.30. £2.10. 
OF; £22.40. CSF; £31.37. Tncasc £109.65 
Ino: £49.40. 

1-BAKHETAiV Herryi 9-2:2. Sfient- 

ly 16-1: 3. Koathary 16-1. 13 ran. 11-4 fov 
Lfornnu. nh. 2'it. IMttS Gay Kcfieway. YWW- 
«naci. Tote £4.90: £2.00. £4.80. £4.70. 
DF £86-30. CSF: £68.05. Tncast: £984.73. 
Ina £J32 30. NR: Sovereiffi Page. Alter a 
stewards' inquiry, resuft teialtored. 

Jackpot: £13.344.80 (part vren. pool cd 
£3.759 1 1 earned forward l£> Redcar lodayi. 
Ptocepot £237.70. Quadpob £19.70. 
Place E: £544.26. Place 5: £20135. 

CHEPSTOW 

2Afh 1. ROYAL COURT IR HiMW) 3-1: 2. 

Jlyusii 6-4 fov: 3. Bowled Over 9-4. 6 ran. 

20. tP Chapole Hyam). Tote: £3.80: 
£1.70. £1 40. DF: £2.90. CSF: £7.70. Non 
Owner Pontper. 

^ tn - L ROUFONTAWE lR Havimt 12-L 
2. uncharted Waters 81. 3. Ma Pome 
AogbdM 7-1. 13 ran. 6-1 It for* White Sea 
lAthi £, Ashby Hit 1. 1-V* 1W Murt. Tote: 
£9.80: £2.80. £2.30. £2.80. DF: £28.70. 
CSF' £M»32. Tncau: £669.22. Tno: £49.0a 
UOOi 1- DON'T FORGET SHOKA <PP Mra- 
phyi 7 -4 lav; 2. Heavenly Mss 2-U 3. Nat- 
tie 7 1 5 ran. ho. i*. u S Mooroi. Tote 
£230: U 30. £1.60. DF: £2,30. CSF: 
£5.29. 

33ffc 3L HILAAIA tR HRs] 4-t 2. Crazy 
Chief 3-1 )t f»; SL Mr Teigh 20-1. 8 ran. 
3-1 |i fov Xenophon of Curare (4th). 2, 12. 
IP wrawyni. Tote £4.GCh £1.50. £1.60, 
£4.00. Df: £B30. CSF : 0.5. 97. After 0 aew- 
anji 1 inquiry, result unaltered. 

4.00: L STBAZO iB Thomsoffl 1-2 fa« 2. 
Effectual 13-2: i BatHe Spaik 7-1 7 ran. 
5. 7. iJ Gosdcn). Tote £1.50; £130, 
£2.20- Df: £2.70. CSF: £4.35. 

4^0:1. PATSY GRWEStAvneeCOOkJ 15- 
2 . 2 . Tteker Osmaston 9-L 3- RaraboM 16- 
1. 11 ran. 4 1 bv Loose Talk. 3. U 5 
Moore*. Tote £10.60: £3 -3a £2.30. C4.4Q. 
DF: £34.00. CSF- imiZ TnCBSL £96818. 
Tntf. £153.10. 

Ptocepot; £60.40. Quadpat 110.90. 
Place S: £110-45. Plaw 5: £68.98. 

LEICESTER 

2J0: 1- BLUEBELL WS5 (D Ekgg&l 25- 
1- z. Mokt By Hm Fire 11-8 favourite; 3. 
CMMn Ste4 1. 7 » lYi. «ft. (M Rvan». 
Tow: t».30: £4.70, £1.30. Oust Forecast 
£24 W. CSF: £57.68. 


% 

TTTF TNDEPEIVDENT| 
RACING SERVICES) 

0891 261 + 



litera*rataW n toifiro.m.ifc.w— mctodl 


2- 55: 1. KHtSTAL BREEZE Uesn-Ptone 
Loped 100-30 fov. 2. rra A Nut Maa 7-U 
3. I la ww n m 1+1; 4. Speedy Pride 
20-1. 19 ran. i/i. 4. (W Muir). Tote £4.00: 
£130, £2.00, £3.10. £4^0. DF: £10.10. 
CSF- £27.91. Tncasu £289.6a Tno: £44 5a 

3- 2S: 1. FREajlKNT (W RyWD m for; 
2. Blaze of Song 4 1; 3. Ctasstc Uader + 
1 6 ran. 5, r*. (L Omani). Tote: £1.60; 
£1.10. £2.50. DF; £3.50. CSF: £6.37. 

3^5e 1. HEMIY ISlAim (ACtafo &A tec 
2. Amodonr 33-1; 3. Nb HkBng Plao* 16- 
1.8«a. lLshl-hd. (G Wraffi). Tote £^80; 
£120. £8-50. £320. DF: £66.70. CSF: 
£33.12. 

42& 3. IAWRB. FIND lW Ryen) 4-1: 2. 
Aztec I terator 11-4 fev. 3. Btow tw 9-1. 

8 ran. 2V:. 1-*. (R HoBnshead). Tote £3.40: 
030. £1.10. £330. DF: £3J», CSF: 
£1456. 

-455: J. DUTY SERGEANT (C Atfamsor) 
9-1 2- Wottasbamfatas 13-2; 3. Hew«|ua 
(river 16-1. 13 ran- 4-1 ter Rrefigtter. 2, 
Vj. iP Mitctofl). Tote £1750: £5.00. 
£2-30. £68a DF: £66.80. CSF. £67.00. Tn- 
MC £875.21. Tno: £250.10. 

525: X. PLEAD! HO (C Ruttert 4-1 jt tec 
2. Afoaha 14-1: 3. So Inbepid +1 Jt ter. 
UrmlS.IH Cara^i)- Tote £430; £2.10. 
£310. £280. DR £1920. CSF: £5484. To- 
cost: £196.61. Trav £ 100 . 60 . 

Ptocepot: £15.90. Quadpob £880. 

Place K £62.49. Place 5; £35.64. 

REDCAR 

OlXh 1. SAKHAROV (M 11-4 tar. 
2. Move Smartly 12-1; 3. Mbtdvm8-1- IS 
ran. =*. V- IM Johnston. Mlddtetom}. Fata: 
£3.30; £1.50. £4.40. £2.70. DF: £22.90. 
CSF: £37.52. Tno: £78.70. Non Riftner 
Southern Dommiort 

2Mi X. SHANGHAI GIRL © R McCabe) 

9 OL- 2. EMSh Joanne 2-1: 3. WHe Mies 
25-1. 7 ran. 11-8 fov Domok Amoam I4tti). 
i:.«, 1 -Vj. tD Loder. NewmarkeO. Tote: 
£1180; £3.60, £1.40. DF: £168a CSF: 
£27.53 

3JUh X. MKWAR (K FflUonl 3-1 tar 2 . 
BUty Bushwacker 11-E 3 Waftrl2-1. IS 
ran. lv:. lv«. a Granere. NewmarkeO. 
Tote £5.00: £2.10, £2.10, £350, £480. 
OF: £20.50. CSF: £38.40. TrtaasC £3508a 
Tna £121.00. 

3.40: 1. HAMLET (M Fenton) 10-1: 2. 
isltafT 4 -l: 3 Forest Ftontasy 4-1. ID ran. 
7-2 it tavs Snu Gas (tot) a Falcon's Fleme. 
6. v:. (M Bdl. NewmarkeO. Ttote £99.00; 
£330. £1.90. £l.aa OP. £2280. CSF: 
£52.33. Tncast £181.04. Tno: £62.60. 

4JD: X. ARIAN SPWT « Lapptnl 11-4 
tav; 2. Sharp Sensation 9- 1; 3 Ttemen**- 
to 7 - 1 . ID ran. nk. 2»A. (J l Eire. TJilrsW. 
Tot*: £320; £1.40. £3.90, £2 £». DF: 
£24.50. CSF: £2680. TrlcasC £148.71. Timx 
£146.10. 

480: 1- MEUKSAH (M Forffito 3-1; 3 
80 M African 4-1: 3. BaMeborough Brer 7 
4 ter. 7 tmt. A 3 IM Bet. NewmarkeO. Fete 
uSk £2.10. £2.80. OF: £1480. CSF: 

£294.40. Qurafoot £20. 7a 
& £177.9Q. Place 5: £6487. 

SOUTHWELL 

-» 1 . PHiLMtST (N Kennedy) 8-1; 2. 

Aochorena 7-1: 3 Jakntad 20-1. 12 ran. 

9-4 fav tap&ual Light- 2, nd. (W El»y). Tote 
W80: £1.70. £2.80, £6.50. DF: £24.18. 
CSF: £62.27. Tncasc £1,016 82. Tno: 
£81-50. 

2.45; 1. JARAAB 15 WBtoworthl 4-5 ter; 
2 . CoaHe Secret 7- L" 3. Cutthroat KM ID- 

3. 9 ran. ^4. (Mbs 5 VWttonj.Tcte £!-«>: 

£180. £L20. £1-80. DF: £680. CSF: 
£8.58. Tna £17.70. 

sj * jl nreie VUE (K Darteyi 2-1 ter. 
2. Nostalgic Air 9-1; 3. Mystic qpes* 16- 
1 10 ran. S, 3. |Str Mark PnsscottJ. Tote 
tr» qn - Fi8a £2.0a £390 l DP £780. CSF: 
m TrtK £7230. 

ZASt X . YEOMAN ouvra IL NewmrO J2- 
12-AMfM 10- 1; 3- Princes *«* 

L 15 ran. 4 1 tel PtoplB Duatt M. 8. (B 
McMahon). Tote U6.80; £480. £3-70. 
£780. DF: £96.70. CSF: 03283. Trtaafit 
£1840-40. Tno: rut won (P«i rt £242-52 
» Uwesier 4.00 lodayi. NR: Hadadabbfo 
4J8; 1. WHO TOLD V7CKY U F Egan) 2- 
1 p ten 3 «te« Rearer 1S-1; 3 rtt For flro 
jab 9-2. 6 ran. 2-1 Ji ter Fufi TreceabUby. 
IV.. *. U S Moore). Tote £3.50: £280. 
£1.10. DF: £2680. CSR £2785- 

4.45: 3_ DAAWE iM Deemg) 7 -1; 2. Per- 
fect Brow 13-2: 3 Reonytotoo 10- L’ ■*. 
Elton Ledger 10-1. 17 ran. 7-2 ter Square 
Deal. W. 4. (Mrs v Acontay). Tote £11-50; 
SSfcaJOL £340. £3.70. DR £57.40. 
CSF: £5883. Tncast: £48371. Tike £11780. 
ptaeepee £7BO.fla QwnJpot ^1^-10 

(part won. pod Of £12110 » RetoWfl^l- 

PteM 6: £94784. Fteca 5; £190.65. 

Jumps results, page 20 


REDCAR 


9 wei RBXMR AMATEUR RDERSMADBIKAND- 
ICAP (CLASS F) £3,450 added 0f 


9 00)604 leOffiTRACB? (9) (D) Ms J RanGden 5 B 12- 


500250 MftaMCKRSUIE(S7}U8re4U0_ 


HYPERION 

235 ftfc OWoness ZA5 Canuonneur 345 BREr 
CONG1LL LAD (nap) 3^45 Prudent Pet 4JJ5 Strips 
Dancer 445 Lady Of Letetre &±5 Poetry 


OSKXH) HfiRYESTREWBtrt JLIbrs4120_ 
0400-20 POLISH SAGA £2) M Doth 3 11 6 


GOING: Good to Firm. 

STALLS: Straiffi* - asnds' aide; remainder - inside. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: Middle Lo high uaumfer ben for 6fu> lm. 

■ Left-hand, Ogfal crease, wtrh a one roilc rtzaJghL 

■ BKeconnv to off A1086 [ signposted fan A66). Bedcar rail- 
way toarion (Tfrrlingion - Saftham line} to 300j^f sway. ADMIS- 
SION : Chih 112; Paddock £8 [QAPb £3801; C-ourae £2.50 (QAPs 
£185). CARPARK: Fire. 


sia 


BUNKBKHD FEBSTITlffi; Boost APeace Heeae 12.45); Brigfaer 
Byfoah (4J51; Baby FfaH (rtoored, 2.451; Watodngtoa Beef (visered, 

4.1 B). 

WINNE 8 S IN T 8 ELA 8 TSBVEN DAYS: Poetry (5.15) wtjntoGocd- 
wood oa Wednesday: Marwdaia (3-45) won at Pomefnw on Friday. 
LONGDISTANCE RUNNKBSe Ship’s Daaeer (4. 15) has been sent 
310 mw by J Dunlop fawn Anmdd, WeA 9 omck Salty Girl (4.45) 
sera 257 rrtka by B HiEs faun Lambonm, Berkshire. 


1 

500250' 

2 

034000 

3 

040020 

4 

642-326 

5 

02540* 

6 

004004 

7 

60&G55 

8 

000602 

9 

ooco 

10 

00£B56 

U 

044000 

12 

050005 

13 

OOOOOO 

14 

000560 

15 

004000 

15 

000 

17 

006000 

18 

030606 


i West (7)2 
r3 


000006 BENBbU.mBW(32)NBycirft812. 


_GDnflkM2 


J WtoDton a to tal 34 


(171 T Eastorty 3 11 4 


) W Bnfooum 4 11 1 — MrW 


12 050005 TMJREN1 FVC (n Ms M ftatoby 3 10 9 



10 52-0241 JUCEfi (85 W 1 Spearog 7 8 10 (7eu — 

11 140000 SHA1XW JURY [111 f 05 ) DCternen 68 1 — LCtanodl IB 

12 000526 M»0TMfiC(15)MWEa9at957mtotoGbaBi5R 

-12 itoctared - 

BEITIte 3-1 ladi Sheriff, M FadeDfi, S-l Wynford Dream, Jecao, 7-1 
Brtcoo^i Lad, 8-1 Insktor Traita, 10-1 otters 


3 AS 


JfirHH 


JUOANAC20)NBjct*4108 — UroFRotaaeUB 
: HOUSE {33} J Spappga 106 J*raTSpeartag(5) 9 B 
PIUS (IB) 6 Qttte 5 ID 5_> Mr V Lotaafe* P) 12 Y 
UFIE GRIN^ (14 D Chepnan 4 9 12 Ota* R Ctafc 1 
-SBdectored- 

B£nWS:5-lFoBPaLM S a feoraa »7-lTtoaataRra81Pi1daofWta*- 

lay. CktaTs Lady, lfl-1 CtoMeanrar, 12-1 Mtaro 


DORMANSTOWN HANDICAP (CLASS E ) 
£4,200 added lm If 

500000 B0U3 AMUSBfiBfT (32) W Cimr^ran G ID OA Ctanae 12 
1300-13 SHMRSHOESM MnM Rmriey 4 B 6 —Dean todteown ID 

64432L MUMDKnWRHgfiteead4 90lSeO Ffore±(5)8 

000004 PRU0e(TPETpE}CItatua4BI2 P Dm (7) 53 

540400- CHAMPAGNE N DREAMS (241) DNEtols4 8 9 


B 

9 06-00 BRIGHTER BTFBAH (261 N Mibui 8 11 IWaaw«B 

ID 060004 VRMT AM WANTS P9) J J OTtadB 7 >ftanh«12 

11 044603 HOW COfttO-t (17} T EtoErty 8 7 LChamockS 

12 500400 RlinUnDUS(M47MnB2 DWd^tffllA 

13 600440 BBACQUA (29) D OHpnar 7 13 Pftmy(5)UB 

14 00045 DM5ARNA(lQ2)SlN3anB7 12 NVartay(3)88 

- 14 dectaed - 

BETTING: 31 strip's Oncer. 0-2 ferae, 7-lMmey. S-l He’s Out WtafV 
10-1 How CoaM-L 12-1 WaaNntfoa RoeL 14-1 aftan 


060010 EUR0SCB>nC{6)TEatatgr487 AHrafa®2B 

208060 AUBAM(Zl)(B0MCBmdn586 LCtamockl 

1022-05 HABEMpBJJWyftttJlOSl 8Dutteft!7 


.Ji Vertey CT 4 
_DWrtgW(3)6 


2.15 


EBF FILLIES MEDIAN AUCTION MAIDEN 
(CLASS E) £4,500 added ZYO 8f 

fRUSOWMESSAKButaSll DRHoCtbeB 

NORnBtNFRMCESSftHefirttwdBU. G Carter 1 

ODOFBlXWSGMLNBysnOBU GDoffieUS 

RBNON JHfis811 RW»« 

WOME P D Brans 811- 


3J5 


-8 


TEaaetiyBll. 


I ftrtroe 2 
_MBta±4 


BETTW 8 : 8-11 Feta OUcwere, 6-1 VfnderiVeiwe, 6-1 Rental, MNcrttv- 

10-1 Thome. IM OdcWtas 6M 


5-23145 

500401 

330000 

300-150 

121002 


JAMESON RSHWMSKEYSPRtfT HAND- 
ICAP (CLASS C) £8,000 added 5f 

LMY SHEWF (13) 33 flHtarehead 5 9 10 — F fore* (5)0 

POBIBO (9) P) S R BoartR 4 9 10 CTta0ie(3}4B 

FORlHEFfiESaO (24) T D Baoon69 7 IfiMaeS 

STUB! RSS (13) « U W EasartV 4 9 3_6Mfe (SI 7 B 

SNVWIXS OREMt (10) (CD) J BoOMey 3 B 2- 


i»(U*» 

(8) J Lfj*3 8 13 


MOOED 
314-660 

260003 ANtfS FEtRL (17) (CO) J rtt 5 8 13, 


DR McCabe a 
Sffo)490JICDraortM32B 


j>mwt(3)ii 

RrtfclO 


030423 ZMfiMM[4)m JMBadey5712_ 

10 000060 GREY KWa»ll (4) U Brnata 5 7 10. 

11 000400 M«Y»MCaJ«(l»JlHams7 710 PFesseyKH 

12 31)0004 MM20(DI(2l9SKefaB«el4710 N Kroner* 9 

-Udectaad- 

Miraniro ae(^ 7d lOfo Ijm tareirap aefiyc 7» «V *tey 

Macbtota 70 44). Maboom 6 sf llto. 

BETTING: 3-1 Sbafltatayes, 4-1 Mmiata, 5-1 taft B-l tatau, 8-1 
Prudeat PM, UK1 Bae Sceptic, IB-1 ottan 

SKELTON MAIDEN HAMM CAP (CLASS F) 
£3^S0 added 3YD lm ef 

1 005063 MWDT (9) J henenen 9 7 NKroafeyl 

2 “ " 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


FabI WRKLEATHAM RATING RELATED MAIDEN 
(CLASS E) £4,200 added lm 2f 

4500 tEXH0UMF|HQ [9) J M aadey 5 9 10 S0raarai(3}6 

260606 IMFyiM(17)GMMaore4910 JtatoOhsonlO 

562340- ROY BUT (356) Mb M Rwefcy 4 9 ID IfeitawB 

046 LADY OF LEISURE (21) Mi&i Ctd 49 7 T km 5 

00346 RJRSAN (23) N Graham 3 B 10- 
8000 e00LlEE8HKYW)RWhrate331O> 

006 MQ^ED PET (UlCFartkiW 3810.. 

00563 MASH (HU festal 38 7 
534260 SAUY GStL (36) B Hfc 3 S 7. 

430 UMJSE(257)MisMte*ley3fl7 
-10 declared - 

BETTHfa 3-lMreah. 4-1 fenaa. 5-1 Roy Boy. M lo KtownL 7-1 lady 
rffrrimrr, B-l MaSm, ID -2 Sarty Bri, 12 -1 odwr* 



5-15 


BILLWGHAM LWTTED STAKES (CLASS D) 
£5400 added 7f 


000 WKWCT0HR® : (48)Jfeatai97 RME13V 

00003 (32) P Cttet 9 6 MBhch? 


00004 SMPSOHEER(28)JDlftp96- 


_8 Cater 10 


0000 K3BBnWNBHS}MM93 OS McCabe BV 

0-3000 PHWCUJSS?(5) WKemoB 13 S Drams (3) 9 

0000 VKLMEOPBM(19GMMoaB812 Me Otero 3 


1 11-2514 CASftBS LADY (38) (D) (HF) HEj» 49 7 Rijvpta2 

2 Hto2 22 7WSIMBI(1«WJJB*«4 97 Rfta«i(3)7 

3 000000 CALL IE YM BUJE (24) (C) N Trtder 694 MKn*a 

4 345411- BJUBBW004)MJ*naon594 1 Weaver 5 

5 032000 QUBUNG (24) (CD) M Doas 4 94 Dero Uctaaen 6 

6 3-421 POETRY (G) CD) U tompkiro 38 7 PRobioarol 

7 430002 IB5S WHHttfifE (15) P D Ewns 3 8 4 IFOrtmet 

-7 doctored - 

BST1N8: 5-2 Foeby, 7^2 The Stager, 4-1 Cattaoen Lady. Eqoeny, B-l 
Cta He Tto Btuo, 10-1 Mta Yfatertne. IB-1 Qtatag 


LEiCEStER 


HYPERION 

2-30 Fly Tip 3 jOO Riva La Bede 3^0 Golden Ace 
4 jOO Sharp Consul 430 Rebel Courts 5 jOO Spin- 
ning Mouse 


GOING: Good lo .Soft. STALLS: faukfc. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: Middle to high mrmbera q> u> lm. 

■ Rethb-hand, ondotoling remrae, with a laisiptu mile. 

■ Racerounie w 'i. miles smatoeas or city off AA. Lcftexer rail- 
way aatkai fLoraion. Si Punas - Sheffield Hne) over 2 miles aray. 
ADMISSION: Chib S12; Taoersalls 58; SDvre Ring 54. (acconv 
ponied iatder-16? the). CAR PARK: Free. 




RUNKKSBD FIRST TTH8: EaroboK Boy (vtoared, -U30). 
WINNKItS IN THB LAST SEVEN DAYS: Strategic Ploy (600) 
wen al Beverley on Tuesday and as Predefrad on Friday. 
LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Morning Sir (4-DO) has been sent 
19! miles by C Baiwcil from Sioodloljgi. Devon: SUbooetU (4 JO) 
aeni 171 nrihw ty P Bewonh from WMictanbc. Porte. 


230 


SHARNFORD CONDITIONS STAKES 
(CLASS C) £7,650 added 3Y0 6f 

1 4515-4 NNGOFDEEXST(ll}(D)MStouie93 LDtaedl 

2 5242-24 N0RWESMNBUIEj3Dff)AJm«91 

3 3140- KDNMra(24S)(D)Wtate812 

4 200-905 Pl£KSUETBiCtlB)Cfeah811 

5 4103- ttMUACZ77)P)GLMoaBB10 

6 1-0 FtTTg (33) (Dj BM etfon B IO 

BETTWfc WKBgWTta&it MMonrogasBfoA«A»dfa,B-IR7 
ftp, 133 Red Nywpfa, 20-1 Ptoarore Time 



3M| 


HATHERN SELLING STAKES (CLASS G) 
£ZfiOO added 2Y0 ef 

SS BUTWMtP8fCUuiv811 JRTaMrttl 


434 OUtKEH)(U}KMcMfeBlL. 


1 

2 . . 

3 34380 C3W«RMCaWUY(28JDCagtwB6 LNnta(5)S 

4 5 8fWWSSB9«l*pfl)ff8MT«lw86-_TSprata2 

5 GRBVBNRDMfCERBMeetenBS BDfoleg 

6 0 R»IABSl£(15)JWartDnB6 pfotataneS 


_JFI 


BETTW& 10030 OwKmfc, 7-2 &w«foeOtacsr,M ferny ktastannaw, 

Rta la Befie. S-l W ««. 8-1 Caviar M My 


l oon I ABBEY PARK CONDITIONS STAKES 
|AJU| ffiLAS S C) £7.650 added 3Y0 7f 

16204 tawnWf(7)PCcto94 ^TQ*»2 

305000 S«0(lflCaiWi92 


1 aoue<ACE(38)Rltann9a. 


_ACtak5 

JtotEddtoyl 


12-63 mCTYWi PWHCE (22) Plata 90 -L Prttaj3 9 

1 USEYR (Z8j M Jarvto B 9. m PRctaraDn4 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 ' _ 'L _ 5 itodarad- 

BBIWfe 54 GoWwfiea, 114 lacayan mace, 3-ltarta^ 

20-1 Stale 

FOREST HANDICAP (CLASS E) £4»200 
- added lm2f 

301 ft WESiaW»LP43)I®)JLHa»4SDD— — TO*® 2 

000060 SHARP CONSUL pi) HCwtr 4 9 13. 


4M| 



3 533004- 1SBIJAYaZ7}PtBUeM*ia6911 TMtef 14 

4 006360 0WDBEII5(112)tC) (D)6LMot»4 92_SY*itaertlill 

5 50427 CLASSIC COLOURS (22) RH2TR390 AMadagrl5 

6 23142-3 KUnOSH (31) (B^ D Modey 7 B 12 MFMtoeB 

7 2(03050 CHUT LM) (6) (0) M Ryan 5 8 12 DOdfrBB 

a 660 toORfatt SIR [15) C Barwel 3 8 11 . 

8 0014-06 S4LSUOO (27) felMttte 587- 

ID 331345 DHWN {22)(D) WMia 6 8 fi- 
ll 000 BROfOWLLOWCU) MsBBdaeVitaatg383-JFi 

12 OOOOOO FBtN3Q(NEflMR(29) WMS50T4B2 RPrfcalB 

13 64606 GREATTERf (28)NBa03sgr4S2 PadEfktoryS 

U 613600 STtlXO THKIY (29) (D) D Mans 4 7 ID — MHny»16 

25 3660-24 RUacSnB0L(fi)MatnsfBi>5730 )Qt*m4 

16 040000 SUNGSOMCS BEST (2B1 PEbcHa97 10 NMaaS 

Itl ileiliawl 

Unman wtogit Tst lOb. Rue tanOkap mRS: italic Symbol 7si ato: Sun- 
gam's BeaTstlto. 

BETTWfa 5-1 Hatadta. 6-1 Chaste Cotas, 7-1 Ktatayn, Stataado, B-l 
Strap Ctorod, 10-1 Qte Ttoft Owdbotts, Taro Jfet, 42-1 eifiara 


4^0 


1 000200 

2 200551 

3 04 

4 330500 

5 000020 

6 00 

7 00 

8 500 

9 404635 

ID OOP 
11 00600 
12 64 

7-4 


WOODHOUSE EAVES CLAIMING STAKES 
(CLASS O £3>500 added 3V0 lm 

CUSSJCYlCIURrra RrttoTs92 4 Ma ri My 2 H9 

Raa.C0tmY(U)(D)DCB«ne92 JSta*H?S 

TUDOR ENLCON (19) W fefijps 9 2 X feta 3 

BJR080K BOY M A toe B 12— )TMa4V 

HOWL RAPPORT (19) B McMahon 8 12 L Norton (5) 1 

MOSTWAOTHJ(12)PCcte8U .T Orton 10 

BOLOWDE RB) UNE (U) Mr N Macautoy 8 10 

f&taeSV 

IMf KING HMBt (19) Ms A Nng 6 8 A Earth 11 

APHRIMBflS ABROAD (8) (D) K McMfto B 5 . 


-IF 6 

..M 


12V 

S 


HBOBIY DfEAMS (3) P Datan 8 3> 

SUOtEIlE (12) D Etaath S 1 F Nairn 9 

I??ure« (45) Lata Ktatngton 8 L A H&etao fJ) 7 

- 12 dectored - 


f5£0 


SatwiCaa^,fi-lTDdDrfeiBOit, 7-1 Moat Mtotaed,S-l Apart- 
104 taratac Vktay, Rayta Ranrat, 12-1 aftan 

CORONATION HANDICAP (CLASS E) 
£4,200 added 3YD lm 3f 183yds 


461-4 SM FOR SOU (36) (BF) J OrCp 3 7 .TSpratalS 

630324 safiSSi(lfl)kteMRaeta96 .WJOXoraorA 

000 SWELSCnT(14MBd95 — JlfeetaalS 

402-433 CLASSIC BAU£T OR) (15) itiforo 8 5 AMKfc«8 

004311 5ntATEBcn0YH)P)MsJiforadBn92{4a9RMen6 

0000 BACKWOODS (20) W Bnttnuine 9 1 AGtathB 

OOOOO W«H>pnNC£(lDAfaSW813 (F^a2 

40505 OALrtAY BUDS (26) A Jans 8 12 MtaeT 

00004 C0«rASSP0»nBt{iqjEuSlte812. 

000- UfflKSJtW £222) L Curen B 9. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

S 00004 MNMBIffiJB4lil«]2 U«tottl 2 

10 Off umBBltWgZgL Curtail BB 0i»Wral7 

u 0000 spwwre MOUSE 0510 Mater 8 ?——P»taEdd0«y 13 

12 000034 MGHD8RE{lB)JAntaU87 Ifoteill 

13 

14 


OOOD DASHWB«AiaMPitenfi83. 
653 HHHM{MBHmuyB2. 


15 0-13820 BAIMTCK (15) N Grafopn 7 13 - 


fitted 14 

J Staa (3)1 

_nmaes5B 


IS OOOOOO QUETH0MBflSeaPIArt(O7W. MAdanalfl 

17 0800 Q»U«roH(2fi)WBrebiM«710^Itattal>re»Bl8 

OOO CONTBARSO86)Mf¥n710 MBdrt[5)3 

-iar ■ 


18 


MHnasa f a 10®. True ionSotp smlgz C tiBn&n & Qxtrvb 

7 a 2 ®, 

BEnBteMSfcta^PteJLlMStoWtetaafiktefiltateMBte^ 
ScutL S04C«te» Ptotar. S«*w* &iaaRtoBtart, Gtaray Gkfe 
Drake, 14-1 often 


HEXHAM 


HYPERION 

6.35 Suas Leat 7.05 Movac 7^5 Big Treat 
8.05 The Toaster &35 Silver Sleeve 905 Mis- 
ter Casual 


GOING: Good. 

■ Left-hand, uratutanng course. Bun-m of 250yd. 

■ Conrae to on minor road ifrn S oT Hexham. Signporacd from 
unrn. Hexham swiitrt 2m. ADBOSSION: C3ub SS; Ftaldodr £6 
(OAPB5U CARPARK: FYre. 


06M60 OVER 5TSJH) (IS) P Cfr*5froi^i 6U1 RSUfele 

0-fW> P43IER MBtCrMIff £80) Ms D thonson 7 U 1 _B Storey 
5-55637 QUAKE (Mi (60) D LflttiCi 7 11 1 JBurfie 


WA) SEVERE smwaepunnahe 111. 
5IMtWGBSWDeeo5111.. 


GD06H1 MTREATfB3)PKtai4 10 ID- 


BOLD CROFT R Barr 9 10 10 — 
F60 PB«HA(25)TEas»tjy4ioiD_ 


GCalrii (3) 

£ 


F-OOXO PERSMN5yMPH0Hr(lS)SPmaidnei510U)-PCart)eny 

P RED STAR QUSN US) R Bar 6 10 10 Jffedtb 

ROBATTS LAW frirrtd ttonpsai 4 10 JO WRy 


as 


34 BADGE MCSPLASH (8) J M Jt4faron 4 10 5 H Dwyer 

- 15 declared - 

BETIWO: sum Ham NTggs, M Big heat. B-l TTtorokra. 7J. Cvap- 
tosauns, M Pantaa Symrinay, 12-1 feratz HB. 14-1 oawn 


HUNKEBKDFTBST TIME: JnrtMoUf (706); TaD Meeenre (826 u 
WINNERS Df THB LAST SEVEN DATS: Ham fTBggs (735.) 
won at Caitmd w Satentogr, MaAe Rain (005) A logo Lago (8.55) 
won here on Seuvday. 

LONG-DISTANCE SDNNEBS-. Big Treat (7^&) & Jfoagle High- 
way (SRB) soil S44 mflefc hr P Ktan from Hook Norton. Onw. 


8.05 


LCL PIS HANDICAP CHASE I SKY 
(CLASS F) £3^500 2m 4fUDyds l ’ ar '' 


C qcl SIK31ANAN ORIGINAL TOT NOVICE HUR- 
DLE (CLASS E) £3J)00 2m 4f 110yds 

803112 MSCttiyp)(CD9UssLSdte6117 ATboatro 

243213 nCsniCteR(3Q(Cre(BF)Wltoed6U6 TRead 

SO AN0nERGE0RSE(2S) Mss W Mfepn6 110_GCaUi p) 

CP-SCPf AHODSt ICADOV (84) J Dean 8 11 0 A Detibis 

540R4 CASH BOX (36) T Cteir 8 11 0 iftCI 


PF34FZ UUCIMW(3)(C&)BEtenU121l6to GCahB® 

43P3P4 WLE MU (27) (CD) T Crtten 11 12 0 Ptfiraa 

115402 TOES««(45eftMWEaaert>rl4U9 RGantty 

214132 TWIOASiapa9J0uWi9117 MDwyar 

550*33 SWSt SANDY (2*) (O F Warn 9 H 3 BSUray 

UP23F ORAIKiSCOiBlfM WJH jotwsanBlll— PCataany 

4D1466 WS»Dffi(12)VnwTinsairi04 K Jones 

406440 FUWff OLD GAME (12) fi>) D Ucfxne 9 ID 2. A ftrenten 

3432F6 AlWTlBt RH> (43) W ba S 10 0 


050 BBtBffOFREXPDWCimBtatanEllO DBeafe* 

OOOOO HYB PtOM (42) N CJrerijaiBrt 5 11 0 Mctaritaat 

4002 STORM WWCC (19) RanataTTonyson 5110 WRy 

P SnKM(GAIlV(8B)AWtes5U0 BHrotag 

Q25 SUAS UarWJMJtatasn 6110 MDeyer 

0050 WffiWiae«JSta»51lO NStafb 


ID 34)0818 BKMOPDALE (12) fO P) S Chadtwi 15 100 ADoitoia 

11 06P640 DONOVANS RSP|24i Mrs LMarsiiel 10 IDO — DBenttoy 
- 11 doctored - 

Afitauic 10a. True h'apMtffo-' Btatafl* 99 13fe ftmWKHerf9a6a. 
BETTBft 3-1 fteaUder, 7-2 The ToasJer, 4-1 Mapc Rata, s-l Mia iq, 
Sep« Sandy. 8-1 Craod Scanery. 18-1 othar* 


ggg . 


SKY 


1-OOP3 IMiSy DATS P) J H Jtfnroc6109 

P POLITICAL SKBBCai (Ifl I Part! 7 10 9_ 
- 13 doctored - 


-PCerbony 

— LffHn 


7j05 


BEfTMfc 5-2 toacaty, 3-1 The Stteiur, 0-1 Stem DroeftSBralJta, 7- 
X Dtaiy Days, SI Caili Box, 12-1 Anetiw Ctefl*. W-l earn 

FEDERATION BREWERY MAIDEN CHASE 

(CLASS f) £3^00 added 2m 4f UDyds 

1 000541 BECKLEY FOUfflAHCQJH Johnson 8 11 3 NoelteDta 

2 RI5P5 CA»«0IBf(2^JHeleMB113 ADoMrin 

3 P-2P4PF BOCCPlX)mmiWYnr*7 U3 JWTSeeff 

4 CP&PF4 lEDBSDW{B}ltoD1taeM9113 BSUrey 

5 1)44324 MOW JOT (U) (BF) Iks L M»M8 11 3 DBaefl* 

6 1253 MDKAC(Z7)lfiS5LV festal 7 113 Alteataa 

7 im M> MAO (4^ R Johnson 12 11 3 IkPJotero 

8 0 OIKB.IBVBI 025) MssSvaMamsn81l3_—K feme 

B 223036 WU5CaUD , (2ffJBktatt9U3 JT 

10 0PSI6F BECCY BMJHM (3S4) FYUUnS 1012. 

11 034-2DP ESTABUSH (13) J Daks B 1012 

12 56545* EBTIBOUY (3) WReed9 ID 12 

13 BALUucWKBnp5l01O 



JSWfie 


KEOGHAfTS ALE AMATEURS 
SELLING HURDLE (CLASS G> 

£2,450 added 2m 4f 110yds 

5-34000 TMllEASUS(^(CDIDSanfielu910121D 

Mr D S a ta J tarata (7) B 

000138 1HAHSIS CUB (W w Smrh 11 12 10 Mr R Fred (7) 

P-43060 ABDAM P3) T Carr 7 U 6 J4r C HDtal (7) 

460X0 MSWAR(2«JSUineflll6 MrHWm(G) 

OSOOOP KK6S UAE (12) / for 7 U 6 »»fHte^BDn(7) 

633400 MUR>(46)Dfona7116 ta J Onto (7) B 

00 Bn7EBM00N(43)NCttaitBbn5111MBCMskalef7) 

404534 DEARBM.Ypfi) JSWsBll I teSSutoB 

50QPSP flfW£ HIBfiHAI (B) P Han 7 11 1 — Mr R Thantro (7) 

5601 UB0WH0B(qw»««tan4111 MrRMk^ 

OOOPOO MBU0M£CX(19WfoU«7Ul Mr r Scoff (7) 

OPOOO MIESPHIE(U)RBW6U1 MtePfUmfl) 

525060 HttHR0HMpi)ikraM1)tonteSOn4UOJteJCtatatyfi] 

003035 SlVSt SLEEVE (43) M rforTTpora 4 11 0_lfr C Boantr (3) 
-14 bestead - 

BET7MG: 34 S&varSlMfe, »2 Daer Doily, 6-1 teat lags, ».it« fite- 
m, B-lThasto, 10-1 Dmtnar, 14-1 otbera 

gyQgl ™sr & tows handicap hurdle 


• Udatata- 

BEITIHt 5-2i(toiJDy>MMBWft KLErtteek, lUttetat Oeurt,a 
1 Jrat Moly, 10-1 La Drotaan, m etlraa 


Em 


7 OC | CO-OPERATIVE BANK NOVICE 
HURDLE (CLASS E)£3jDOO 2m 

1 5311 HW JrEQES a (COfMHannntf 5 12 3 FGanBy 

2 23R01 mHUK(t9)RAtan7U9 SKtaborad) 

3 640546 CAHP70SAURUS (12) DAUsr 7 11 L ADraataa 


(CLASS F) £2350 added 2m 4f UOyds 

32005* FORWARP ttflf (19) (D) P Cteeffltmi 9 U io_ j iw. 

3021-OP DIRN SUOC7ZE W OBtamw 7 10 » MBran 

50F300 OSMAN LEBBfD (13) D Larti 5 10 S. 

PFD63F MSlBtCASUALmWltefi7109 

OPPOU PALM HOUSE R (D) J Hatofe 11 10 3, 

4uroa> sterwi AeKras) JW jk io 10 b 

y»yaaiia. 


UhtnmmelffltlOsL 7nm 

BQIHteM Patoi Hrora, 
taster Cacota, 10-1 Peril) 
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sport 

Rocca rolls past Faldo 
down the Burma Road 


Golf 

TIM GLOVER 
reports from Wentworth 

During his career, Costantino 
Rocca has had to put up with 
some jokes, m the poorest taste, 
about Italian tanks having re- 
verse gears but yesterday he went 
into overdrive down the closing 
stretch of Burma Road to win the 
Volvo PGA Championship, the 
European Tour's first £lm tour- 
narncnL The Italian reformation 
was complete, for not only did 
Rocca win £166,660 but he did 
so in the most impressive style 
possible: he kept Nick Faldo in 
his shadow. 

Rocca almost single handed- 
lv look the blame for Europe's 
defeat in the Ryder Cup at The 
Bel fiy in 1993 when he missed 
a short putt at the penultimate 
'hole before losing a crucial sin- 
gles match. Although he played 
an important role in Europe's 
victory in America last Sep- 
tember, there were still naggi n g 
doubts about whether Rocca 
was a big-time winner. He won 
two lour events in 1993 and last 
year was second on five occa- 
sions, most memorably m the 
Open Championship at St An- 
drews, where he was defeated 
in a play-off by John Daly. 

Yesterday when Rocca 
looked in h& rear-view mirror 
he saw a sight regarded by 
most players as worse than a 
flashing blue light The major- 
ity pull in and allow Faldo to 


overtake. The 39-year-old Roc- 
ca, though, was fortified by an 
article he had read in an Ital- 
ian newspaper. “Nick Faldo 
said that if he had to lose a ma- 
jor to me he would be bappy. 
Today he finished second to me 
and I think he's happy." Not 
quite happy, but there is no dis- 
honour in finishing runner up 
to a golfer of Rocca’s quality. 

The final round began with 
Rocca and Marie McNulty lead- 
ing at 11 under, one stroke in 
front of Paul Lawrie and three 
in front of Faldo. Faldo got in 
an early blow with a rare birdie 
three at the first where he hit a 
three-iron approach to 15 feet 
and by the time he reached the 
13th he appeared to bave 
stamped his authority on the 
championship. 

By that stage, Faldo had gone 
to 12 under. He had birdies at 
the fourth, the 1 1th and the 12th 
but it was the 13th that not only 
brought him his only bogey of 
the round but provided Rocca 
with the breathing space he 
needed. Faldo had come into (he 
championship wearing a new 
philosophy on his sleeve: to be 
more aggressive with his putting, 
go with the flow and if the first 
one does not go in, tough. 

The first putt did not go in at 
the 13th, nor did the second and 
when that lipped out of the hole 
he glared at a scapegoat around 
the green. “A photographer 
was taking pictures at the wrong 
time," Faldo snapped. Even so, 
he was back on course when he 


holed from 25 feet for a birdie 
three at the 15th which got him 
back to 12 under. 

The F factor (when the heart- 
beat almost bounces through the 
sweater) seemed to come into 
play when Rocca, who had got 
to 13 under, sliced his drive into 
the trees at the 15th. He was 
lucky to limi t the damage to a 
bogey five. “Into my mind came 
this little thought," he said, re- 

*RUdo was h^^nglfor a 66 
but, critically, he foiled to get a 
birdie at the 17th and 18th, both 
par fives- Rocca birdied both to 
finish at 14 under, finally holing 
from around 10 feet at the last 
for a two-stroke victory over EU- 
do and Lawrie. The runners up 
each won £S6,&50 but whereas 
this represented a minor tri- 
umph for Lawrie, it was a ma- 
jor lapse for Faldo. At the 18th, 
he had a six-iron approach to the 
green, was looking for an eagle 
and instead found a bunko:. This 
time it was Faldo, not Rocca, 
who had come up short and it 
is arguable as to whether the 
crowd would have wanned 
more to the En glishman t han 
the Italian. Rocca seemed to 
think that London's Italian 
restaurants had been closed so 
the staff could line the fairways 
but even if the Burma Road had 
a spaghetti junction, the fact is 
you do not bave to be barn in 
Bergamo to raise a glass to the 
ageing Rocca. 

The championship was tele- 
vised by the BBC, wmch appears 



to be on something of a film roll 
at the moment Having extend- 
ed its contract to cover the 
Open Championship for the 
next five years, the corporation 
signed a four-year deal with the 
European Tbur-whicb may take 
in Russia next year - yesterday 
to secure rights to some blue chip 
events, including this one. 

As press conferences go, it 
was hardly a great advertise- 
ment for the technological rev- 
olution. At one point, Jonathan 
Martin, the BBC’s bead of 
sport, was interrupted by one of 
ms employees, albeit the doyen 
of commentators, Peter Alhss. 
“Jonathan," Alliss. said, sound- 
ing for all the world as if his boss 
had just missed a three-footer, 
“can you please repeat the 
questions, because people in the 
audience don’t know what the 
hell you’re on about." 

This was hardly Martin’s job, 
and in any case you would bave 
thought he had enough clout to 
instruct Allis to put down his 
gla ss of champagne and lend his 
authority to the proceedings. In 
fairness, Alliss’s rejoinder was 
necessary. It improved the 
process of communication. 

The BBC which has had its 
feet up in the clubhouse for 
some years, has been shaken out 
of the old arm chair by BSkyB 
which, apart from doing a deal 
with the four to cover the ma- 
jority of tournaments, has the 
prized Ryder Cup at least un- 
til the year 2001. 

Scores, Sporting Digest, page 21 
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Italian renaissance: Costant in o Rocca celebrates winning: the PGA Championship yesterday Photograph: Peter Jay 


Leicestershire have rare high 


Cricket 

MICHAEL AUSTIN 
reports from Edgbaston 
Warwickshire 164 and 241-8 
Leicestershire 353-8 dec 
Match drawn 


Not many Leicestershire teams 
have suffered from vertigo in 
recent summers but this one, 
under James Whitaker's cap- 
taincy. might just become 
accustomed to peering down 
dizzily from the top of the table. 

They outplayed Warwick- 
shire, partly through Adrian 
Pierson’s 5 for 68, but simply 
lacked the time, rather than the 
resources, in a rain-affected 
match to inflict the champions’ 
second successive defeat. 

Challenged to make 189 to 
save the game. Warwickshire en- 
dured a protracted struggle, 
squeezing a few runs beyond 


their objective with only two 
wickets intacL 

Typically, they relied on a 
trusty journeyman, Dotigie 
Brown, to sustain them with a 
half-century from 123 balls. 
Brown, from Stirling, took 
guard at 57 for 3 ana batted 
staunchly for two and three- 
quarter hours before, being 
caught in the gully. 

Keith Piper ana Ashley Giles 
batted Warwickshire to safety 
with an unbroken ninth-wicket 
partnership of 45. but only after 
Giles had been dropped second 
ball off Pie non, who other- 
wise enjoyed another productive 
match against his former 
county. When Maddy tumbled 
the chance at short-leg, 13 overs 
remained and Warwickshire 
were only 11 runs ahead. 

Pierson, a gangling left-arm 
spinner, returned a career-best 
8 for 42 for Leicestershire at 
Edgbaston two years ago after 


being released by Warwickshire. 
This time, he extracted turn race 
again and emphasised that the 
pitch was more responsive to 
Leicestershire's attack than to 
that of the champions. 

Brown apart, Warwickshire's 
batting bordered on the abject 
as a fourth defeat in five games 
in all competitions confronted 
a team who appear to have un- 
dergone a confidence bypass 
during the winter. 

Warwickshire remain the 
team to beat, as Glamorgan, 
today’s Benson and Hedges Cup 
quarter-final opponents know. 
Apart from delaying Warwick- 
shire's journey, Leicestershire 
also cut into their title-wimung 
credibility by a smooth acceler- 
ation to a morning declaration. 

In 50 minutes, Leicester- 
shire plundered 64 runs with 
Phil Simmons adding 43 from 
only 31 balls to his Saturday 
century. 


Malcolm does the 
double over Gooch 


McGrath’s plod angers crowd 


Devon Malcolm completed a 
double over his former England 
captain Graham Gooch before 
the Britannic Assurance County 
Championship match at Derity 
meandered to an inevitable 
draw yesterday. 

Malcolm bowled Gooch for 
the second time in the match 
with the first ball of the Essex 
second inning s , but by then a 
stalemate was inevitable. 

Four entire sessions had 
already been lost before heavy 
overnight rain prevented any 
play before lunch on the final 
day. When the players finally 
took the field at 2pm, there were 
only bonus points at stake and 
Derbyshire picked up two more 
batting points while the Essex 
bowlers collected a maximum 
haul. 

Shane Lee, the Australian all- 


rounder, hit a century off 116 
bolls to guide Somerset to a 
four-wicket victory over North- 
amptonshire at Taunton. Two 
quick declarations at the start 
of the day had left the home ride 
needing 330 off a minimum of 
89 overs. 

Surrey, in all sorts of diffi- 
culties at Gloucester, were 
spared the knockout blow as the 
tail ensured that they avoided 
an embarrasring defeat 

Gloucestershire set them 309 
to make in two sessions for an 
unlikely win, but after tea a 
collapse almost finished them 
off and they were left clinging 
on at 174 for 8 at the close. 

They had been rallied from 
a desperate position thanks to 
Mark Butcher and the acting 
skipper Adam Hollioake, who 
put on 84 in 27 overs. 


DAVID LLEWELLYN 

reports from Canterbury 
Yorkshire 350-8 and 223-4 
Kent 299 
Match drawn 


It was not a pretty sight, watch- 
ing cricket as grey as the ckxids 
that eventually drove everyone 
off for bad light and mercifully 
ended proceedings on hour 
early. The spectators, York- 
shire and Kent alike, showed 
their disapproval as Yorkshire 
batted on and on in their sec- 
ond innings with no intention of 
attempting to set up a result 
Slow handclaps accom- 
panied Anthony McGrath’s 
19-over plod from 92 to his 
maiden championship century, 
and the fall of his wicket - 
caught in the deep to give 
Trevor Ward his seventh first- 
class victim - was loudly pro- 


claimed by the honking of 
horns from cars at the Nack- 
ington Road End. 

Kent’s acting captain, Steve 
Marsh, did everything, includ- 
ing calling era everyone to bowl, 
as he tried to tempt Yorkshire's 
obdurate batsmen into flinging 
the bat to set a target The York- 
shire captain, David Byas, was 
adamant that he was not pre- 
pared to present Kent with a 
short run chase — no doubt re- 
calling Matthew Fleming’s re- 
markable Sunday onslaught 
when he hit 63 off 20 balls. 

Byas, who made a fine 79, 
maintained that if Kent had 
wanted a deal they should have 
declared at tea on Saturday. 
That would have allowed Byas 
and his band to construct a 
more worthy target. 

And be probably bad a point, 
but it was still a shame for every- 
one, Kent, the crowd and young 
McGrath. This burgeoning talent 


had batted beautifully through- 
out, showing great restraint as be 

' neared his century. 

Tb a background of catcalls 
to get on with it, the 20-year-old 
England A batsman resisted all 
temptation and contributed to 
a remarkable spell from Nigel 
Llong, who reeled off eight 
maidens in a row before a run 
was taken off his tidy off-spin. 

In all, McGrath was in for 
almost five hours. He bad his 
share of luck. He was dropped 
twice on 20 and 55 but be 
deserved his breaks. 

He also deserved his cent^y. 
It was a pity for him thafliie 
singje which took him there had 
tooame off a Llong donkey drop, 
with the Kent fielders spread out 
in the deep. The match was a tri- 
umph for Ward, who followed his 
first innings century with a career 
best of 2 for 10, but it was a col- 
lective failure as far as the mad- 
dened crowd was concerned. 


9E tees missis 


CARTMEL 

2.00: J. CLOVER GHU. (F Leahy) 16-1: 2. 
Rtarimn 5-ljt tan: a. Enwald Venture 10- 
1: 4. S tr a wberry Fool 11-2. 17 ran. 5-1 jt 
Uv CanOd Lad. 6. 2. 18 Efctvi}. Tate £20-30: 
£3.70, £2.10. £2.00, £1 SO. Dual Forecast: 
nm non GxrxiuwStotoJrifijrecas: £103.53. 
Incost £318.24. 

23S: 1. MKHERADQ {Mr R RWQ 2-1; 2. 
Revo Da Valia 12-1: 3. OM Moray 8-1. 7 
ran. 7-4 tw N*ay. 2, 3. (S BrootahM. Tola: 
£3.20; £2.00. £5.10. OF: £20.90. CSF: 
£22.67. 

3.10:2. SULYWACGCR fTHcffi) 5-4 lav 
2. Haw Tribe 71: 3. Onto Jama 11-2. 7 
ran. 13. JO. IG M Moore). Tata: £2.50. 
£1.90. £1.80. DF: £6.60. CSF; £11.31. In- 
cast £35.73. Wte BOmstqimflr. StaujJH Son. 

5L4& 1. TOUGH DEM. (Mr R Amsanj 4- 
1: 2. Eartymaming U0rt 8-11 tav: 3. 
SproH Wuu Bcy 7-2 7 nm. 5. 4, iP Bradley). 
Took £5. 5ft £2.20. £L30 DF: £4.00. CSF: 
£7.97. 

*». 2. GALE AHEAD (N Battery) 11-8 
Lj*: 2. Abort Stake 5-2; 3. Bttscrack 5-2. 
5 ran. Hd. 18. iG M Moore i. Tata £2.20; 
£1.20. £2. 1U. DF: £2.90 CSF: £5.48. 

<£55:1. HOUSE OF DREAMS IN Bentley) 
7-4 It fav; 2. Crystal cm 7 4 Jt £»; 3. Sara- 
con Pitoea 20-1. 8 ran. 10. 5Mhd. (G M 
Moore). Tata £3.00: £1.30. £1.60, £1.90. 
OF- £2.70. CSF. £6.30. 

PtacopoC £18.80 Qnadpot: £3.10. 

Ptaca K £25.77. Place 5: £9 5& 

FONTVVELL 

2J0& 1. THE BUCK MONK (C Mattel 13. 
8 6v 2. Hoatfta WBneas 94; 3. North Bare 
atatar 13-2. 8 ran. 2. 1. IM Pipe). Tote 
£2.60: £120. £1.60. £1.60. DF: £2.90. CSF: 
£SS6- Tncast: £16.72. NR: Dock Wxrherk 
230: 3. mno-s DEUCHT )Ur P Hetv 
toy) 7-2: 2 EMtangltaln 4-1; 3. DM WasTs 
At man 25 1. 12 ran. 7-4 Aw Ftanfl House 
Vi. 13. ID EJwMOT. Tota £4.40: £1.80. 
£1.40, £130. DF- £12.50. CSF. £2132. Tn- 
east £319.22. NH: Flying Ziad. 

3.00: 2. RAINBOW CASTLE (P Hide) 7- 
1: 2. Wtaria Umlne 8-1; 3. Master Cwn- 
edy 25- 1. 9 ran. 2-1 to soften) (4tn). Ha, 
6. U Gifford). Tata: £6.90: £1.60, £1.80. 
0.80. DF: £24.80. CSF: £56.76. Tneasfc 
£U12.67. NR: Otl So Hjnay 

130: i- AFTER THE FOX IG Upton) 2-1 
n-t»:^MuMBAbniat;3.Ni0ltbiAI«- 
>on 10-L 8 ran. 2-ljr-tavOui Rantdng (4thl. 
9, 1L iN R Mtcheii). Tola: £3.70: £1.70. 
£2.00, £130. DF: £6.00. CSF: £20.31. In- 
case £148.58. 

4.00: 1. CHIUPOUR i Mr N Haim) evens 
tan 2. Fox PaMar 9-4: 3. wrafcln HH 33- 
1 . 12 ran. 3 Vj. 20. (V Daman. tote £2.40: 
£1.40. £1.70. £5.00. OF: £3.40. CSF; 
0.83. Wt Ouarter Maxtor. 

4jtti_supQwooe.fPKdem-4.a. 
Rwant Swprtaa 100 3ft 3. Cyras The 
Gnat 56 lav, 4 ran, io, 3Vj. imr N 
Mjcaufcvi. Tata £3.50. OF: £4.10. CSF: 
£l£ii*5. NR: Aakaifr 

QtadpoC £183.00. Plaeapoc £280 40. 
Ptaca & £201-87. Ptaca 5: £152.71. 


HEREFORD 

Z30: i. MAKE A STAND (D BndgvatEri 
2-11 tw 2. Up The Tempo 66-1; 3. 
Bottrose 5-1. 7 ran. 7, diSL iM Ptpej. Tota 
£130: £130. £5.20. Dud Forecast £11-60. 
CSF: £14-36. 

3.00: 1- BETTER BYIHE GLASS (C 
UewSlynl 4-U 2. Manor Boraid 66-1: 3. Got 
14-1:4. Bravo star 12-1. 18 ran. 11-4 tav 
WwOr. IV*. 30. »N Twiston-Omras]- Tota 
£7.10; £2.10, £15.20, £2.50, £2.70. Dual 
Forecast not won. CSF: £228431. Tncast: 
£3389.12. 

3210: JL OSCAJL AN DORAS IB Fan ton) 
4-7 for. 2. Golden Marfarabo 11-4; 3. Ad- 
miral VOtarame U-2. 6 ran. 8, 14. (F Mur- 
phy). Tota £1.70; £1.10. £L70. Dual 
Forecast £150. CSF: £2.81. 

4.00: X. RAMALLAH © Femonl 9-2; 2. 
Sttchy Money 16-1; 3. Ramsdeo* 11-10 
tov. 9 ran. 2Vr, 3V.\ IJ WhdO). Tota £B30; 
£1.80. £3.50, £1.20. Dual Forecast: 
£134.80. CSF: £69.29. Tneasc £126.02. 

435: 1- EXPRESSMENT {Mr G 
4-1: 2- Baron's Heir 10-1; 3^ Sea Search 

7- L 16 ran. 3- 1 tav Clobracton Lad 9.1V*. 
(Mss A Ross,). Tota £5.60, £2.40, £330. 
£230. Dual Forccasc £49J0. CSF: £52.70. 

5.0S: 1. LORCANM (B Fen»n) 14-1; 2. 
EJoraora Moao 7-4; 3. French 8udk 4-6 tar. 
G ran. IV*. Vi |D Careyl Tata f&4ft £2.40. 
£1.90. Dual Forecast: £8.00. CSF: £38.92. 
NR: Fatfler PDwer. 

Ptacapot £216.60. QoadpoC: £18.60. 
Place 6: £67.40 Ptace 6: £54.18. 
HUNTINGDON 

2.00: 1_ TOUTE BAGAULE IB Morae) 6- 
1: 2. Northern Trial 7-1: 3. lofty Deed 10- 
1. 10 ran. 9-4 tav ftKidow Cnss (4tn). 2=,;. 

5. IM Ptoel. Tota £8.70: £2.1ft £1.90. 
£2.10. Dull Forocasn £3020. CarnfXiiar 
Straffit Forecast £47.04. Tncast £386.47. 

230: 1. SASKIA'S HERO ID Byrne) 11- 
4; 2. ForCOtfUl 3- 1; 3. Coma On Danow 9- 
1. 6 ran. 2-1 fav Undo Bert (4th). 1>'^. 19. 
U Batwmtey). Tote £3180: £2.20, £150. 
Dirf Forecast £7.40.ComouierS&a9EFOre- 

caae£lL09. 

3.0& 1 GENERAL SHIRLEY (MOnraru 

8- 1 2. Ow oat Usontor 16-1; 3. Scamal- 
lach 9-2. 33 ran. 1110 tav Orchard King. 
1)14. lift. IP Hedger). Tota £5.80: £130. 
£3.30. £1.50. Dual Forecast E34J0. CSF: 

. ai7.07. 

135: 1. SEA BREAKER iG Bnoe)-) 7-4 
Civ: 2- Cafl Me Rhrar lL-t 3. Wokt 6-1. 8 
ran. 1 ’.-*. 5. (0 CariUIon). Tota EL40: £110. 
£2.50, £2.40. Dual Forecast £26.40. CSF: 
£20.39. Tneasc £92 -2 L 

4^5:1. ARCTIC LIFE (G Brataey) 7-4 f at 
2. Dranas 11-4; 3. CM IMAM 9-2. 8 ran. 

6. «WL 0 Jcrikm). Tote £290: £1^0. £150, 
£1.60. Dual Forecast £140 CSF. £6.88. 

4.35: 1. V1ARDGT (R Hodff I U-4cotav: 
2. Far Out 5-1: 3. Cantao 11-4 eo far. 6 
mil 11-4 oo tav MootaMir (4thK l 5 *. 5. Ate 
M fipveteyl. Tota £330; £1.80. £Z30. Dial 
Forewit £7.70. CSF: £15^6. 

Ptacapot: £61.20. QUMtpoC £23.30. 
Ptace 6: £130.69. Place St £34.76. 


UTTOXETER 

2J0: i. BBCK1EV POUNTAM U F TWay) 

9-2; 2. God Spaed Too 4-1; 3. Ryttfs GM 
12-1. 10 ran. 9-4 tav Ftonsy TrtAh. Vj, 17. 
U H Johnson). Tota £520; £1-50, £U50. 
£2.00. DF: £6^0. CSF: £2X47. Attaranob- 
fECBon By tfiectartr of Sis scales. DarieytuxtaBy. 
who finished third, was dsquafefled as he jock- 
ey bled re wetgn-in. 

3.00: 3. FLAIANG MIRACLE (R Farrars) 
20-1; 2. Sovereign Wdw 10-1; 3. Echmnl 
Seymour 11-2. 12 ran. 9-2 Du FWs Of PiBb. 
2Vj. (fat (G BaraetO. Tota £26.50: £660. 
£320, £220 DF: £152-00. CSF: £19952. 
Tncast £1.162.70. 

3Jtt JL CHANGE TOE RDOHURytn) 10- 
1 2. DontTol The WKa 3-1: 3. HUtay 8rtd»t 
2-1. 6 mu 6-4 tav Amtanraa (5th). 3. 3. 
(Miss A EmtacosL Tota £1040; £350, 
£20a DR £25.10. CSFi £38J3& Aflwa sreu- 
ams,' nquuy. ftaongi unaltered. 

450: JL NAIYSAifl (D Finnegan) 11-4; 2. 
GOMinga 4-1; 3. Rod Vstartao 4-L S ran. 

2- 1 tav Enaa (4th). 4. IV*. IP RKhl. Tota 
£4.00; £1.70. £1.90. DF: £750. CSF: 
£12.83. 

420: 1. RAPJACK LAD (D Walsfu 5-1: 
2. peart Epee 7-2; 3. Northern OpUmU 

3- 1. ff ran. ll-« fw Ota The Island, lift. 
*sl IN TiMSUn-OMQs). Tata £5.00: £2.10, 
£2.50. DF; £15.60. CSF: £2122. NR: 
Manners Cove. 

54)0: 1- ROLFE (RJahraon) evens tav; 2. 
Prussia 4-1: 3. lata nd Vtatan 4-1. 9 ran. 
5. 15. ID Nicnotson). Tota £1.80; 1X30. 
£1,10. £1.60. DF: £2.50. CSF: £5-53l 
PtaoepoC £24050. Qmdpob Eliuaft 
Ptace 6: £354.56. Ptaca 5: £162.50. 
WEnERBY 

2.15: X. UNLATHEN IP Muam 13-9 fa r. 
2- The Bounder 10030; 3. YOong Radical 
7-4.6 ran. IV*. 2Va. [Mrs M Reveiay). Tata 
£2.30; £1.50. £1.90. DF: £420. CSF: 
£7.13. 

i44fc 3- TEMPLE GARTH (R Suopfe) 10- 
11 tav; 2. HotaOe Msscengar 2-1: 3. Ftaal 
Hope 7-1. 5 an. 5, US. (P BearenonU. Tota 
OM: £L30, £120. DF: £180- CSF: 
£3.0a 

3J5: 3. DANCING DOVE (A Dottwi) 4-1; 
2. Down Ore FaB il-4; 3. Scsrtra S L 7 
ran. 5-2 tav wmu wow i-wy. 3Vi l. iG 
AchadSt. Tota £520; £21X1. £1.70. DFi 
£5.50. CSF: £1503. 

54& i. ADRCN (P Cwtaryi 25-1; 2. 
Stran(Sadnd6-l:3.8asDa lMne&-l_ 7 
on. 7-4 tav Tatan TradeunB. 5. (SSL IF Mw- 
ptrfl. Tota £33-90; £6.20. £4.40. DF: 
£11420- CSF: £14522. 

4JJ5:L.SUEVBWW0NiaST(taftah3ffl 
Wtiai 11-2; 2. thnry^ Perfect 16-1: 3. My 
Nominee 3-L U on. 5-2 tav Jumbsau (4th). 
Dtst. 6. (V Damaffi. Tote: £8.40: £2.40, 
£2.20. £130. DF; E66J0. CSF: £85.48. 

44S 3. NUBALLSr BUT (P Cartwnrt 7- 
2; 2. flrentiar 4-1; 3, Chantry Baath 

2-1 tav. B ran. 10. 2. U H Johnson). Tota 
£5 10; £220. £330. DF: £13.40. CSF: 
£36.11. 

Ptacapot £587.00. Qoadpot: £828.90. 
Ptaca fc £288-78. Ptaca 8: £16028. 


Britannic Assurance 
County Cbam|riHDMislilp 

(Final day of four} 

Derbyshire v Essax 

DOST: Derbyshire (9pta) drawaWi Ea*- 

wdri- 

Essex won toss 

ESSBC- Hot hmlBtfi 353 tv 7 dec {N Hra- 
s am 81 . D D J Robnson 74}. 
DUOnSHIHL-Hret butags 
iSaturttey; 215 tar 3) 

"DM Jones c Gooch b Ion 43 

j E Owen bM b Cowan 78 

C M wefts Bw b Boa 5 

tKMKrHcenc Law b Wiliams 22 

P Aktred a Mm b Such 1 

A J Hants run out — 9 

S J Base c Roams b Cawar 1 

D E Malcolm not out 7 

Extra* IbB. tall. aO. nl>8) 25 

Total (905 own] 335 

FMt 1-61, 2-103. 3-154, 4-237. 5-243. 6- 
284, 7-285. 8-300. 9-302. 

D wdna Pea 29-7-87-3; Oman 283-3-1Q5- 
2; Sum 11-4-24-2; WUons 16-2-69-2; 
Grayson 6-2-14-0. 

ESSEX -Second huOngs 

G A Gooch b Malcolm 0 

D DJ Roftnson not out IB 

A P Grayson not out 24 

Extra* M. wl) 2 

Total (tor 1,18 ornra) — —44 

Fata 1-0. 

DU not tut: N ttassan. S G law. *P J PHehaRL 
tRJRoBns.MCUtELNFVWUanis. PM Such, 
A P Cowan. 

Bonding Malcolm 4-0-18-1; AUreH 8-1-17- 
0; Janes 6-2-8-0. 

UraplreK J Band and K J Lyons. 

GtaoMM^afl v WorcastorsUre 
ASERGAVENNKGInn^n (6pta) drawvdto 
WwcattanMra (8). 

HtaceaaraMre won toss 
GLAMORGAN -FhatbretaC* 328 IRDBCiOft 
73no. G P Sutcrwr 73, 0 0 Gtason SI; P J 
Newport 6-100). 

WORCESTBtSMRE- Rot tarings 200 tor 
0 doc IW P C Weston 121no, TS Onttsi 62m). 
BLAMOROAN - Socond tontaffi 
(SaUntlay; 8 tor 1) 

S P-TBtnes st FSiodes b Mng)»onti 89 

SLWanmbShetiyar 0 

G P Butcher e Sheffyar o Lampm 42 

•PA Coney c Rhodes bLampia 2 

0 D Gibson not our 34 

R D B Craft not out 3 

Extras 069, nbi) 13 

Total (tar S doe, 40 wait) 194 

F¥ta 1-8. 2-33, 3-106, 4-U7, 5-161. 

DM not tad; A Data, tA 0 Shaw. S D Thomat 

SRBonwck. 

Bovritaw Newport 9-4-41-0; Shanar 12-2- 
57-2: Uingmrth 8034-1: LiKntKL 9-1-43- 
2; RMnsfcy 2-0-100. 

W0RCE5IERSMRE - Second tarings 

T 5 Curts cSwrb Thomas A 2 

W PC Weston bWWan 1 

K H sp«ng l» b Wattan 0 

*T M Moody c Jamas b WStKIn 3 

DA LEatMnttta taw b Butcher — 30 

tS 1 Rhodes not Out 53 

S B Lamprtt not out 31 

Extras <62. t6. nb6) ....... 14 

Total (for 5, 60 overs) 172 


IT WAS THEM. 


Draw date; 25/5/96. The winning numbers; 8 , 20, 26, 34, 42, 43. Bonus number 25. 
Total Sales: £69,781.658. Prize Fund: £31.401.746 (45% of ticket sales). 


Match 6 (Jackpot) > 5 

Match 5 plus bonus hall I 23 

Match 5 1.950 

Match 4 I 73,917 

Match 3 f 1,164,449 

TOTALS I 1.24Q. 344~ 

Total Sotos including Instants: LB8.HOQ.OOO 

cootnuwkan to Oo*4 ta3.900.000. 

i 

w &&K& ra rata li 


£2.054,754 £10,273,770 

£137.441 £3.161,143 

£1.013 £1.975,350 

£58 £4.287,186 

£10 £11,644,400 

£31.341,939 

Breakage ipnn» retained down u nmran L1X L5S.H07. 
ecamern Graue Pc. Player* must be 16 or over. 


THE NATIONAL LOTTEKV* 


ui «w cvrrer of anyMereoancv m tne abonr. are data connnec m Comdo: central comnutof wrstmn ihoS reevaft- 


Ftdt 1-7, 2-7, 3-U. 4-54, 5-97. 

DM not tab P i Newport, R K IHngmortti. A 
ShorJyar. M Rawngtay. 

BotMne Wntan 14341-3; Thomas 11-0- 
43-1; Orolt 19-1-57-0; Barrack U-8-4-0; 
Burcher 5-1-19-1. 

Umpire*: V A Holder and N T Hews. 

Gtoocestersbiro v Surrey 


Gtaucasnarem non rose 
GLOUCeSTHtSHRE - Hre* taain*B373 ft 
H C Hancock 116, N J Tremor 67, A J Wright 
51. 8 P Attn 547). 

SURREY - Ftrat taring* 228 tor 6 doc (D 
M Ward 64nd). 

GLOUCESTERSHRE— Second tarings 

A J WWHeJuSai b Berfanrin _ 32 

N J Traftor b Bonfamki 57 

M A Lynch nor out 46 

T H C Hancock not out 19 

Extra* (lb 1, w2. no6) 9 

Total (tor 2 dee, 32 ovora) — 183 

FMfc 1-90, 2-115. 

Did not bate M W Anayna, A tymonds, tRC 
Russefl. R P Davis. M C J Bal, A M Smith. 
*c Awabh. 

Sowing: M P Bfckned 6-0-31-0; Tttn 5-1- 
22-0; Pearson 11-0-580; Beryarwi BO-37- 
2; HtAoake 20-140. 

SURREY - Second b*ta«s 

DJBtawiefl taw b Smith 0 

MA Butcher c ABsyne b Ball 58 

J D Retefllte c Ball D Aflame 1 

•A J HoOoate b wash 52 

N Staifud Kw b Bad 7 

D M Wad Ibw b Walsh 0 

BPJuRanbBal 32 

19 J Kensey c Hancock b watah 9 

M P Btatoali not out 6 

R M Faaraon not out 1 

Extra* (M. b3. nb4) 21 

Total (tor 8. 65 ■>?* 

B* 1-7,2-30.3-114, 4-122. 5-124, 6-158. 
7-161. 8-167. 

DM not bat: J E Bwtamh. 

Bo wfiqes Wam 183-520; Smith 10-2-33- 
l:A^rra 7-2-23-1: Bad 23-12-403; Davis 

Umpire*: H D Bud and T £ Jeoy. 

Hamrastrirta v Dorhara 

PORTSMOUTH; Hasqmlrira (7pts) draw 
vrith Duhau (10). 

HampsMe won tua 

HAMPSHIRE - not tarings 208 0 Wood 
4-60, S J E Brawn 4-55). 

DURHAM - Rrat tanlng* 


DABteridran not out ICC 

P D Cotegsreod b Connor 80 

TCWSaveStaphBnsonbMtaiun 10 

J Wood c Morris b MBun 44 

S J E Brawn tun out 3 

J Bound not our 0 

Bdras (b8, ta!2, w2, nts2) 24 

Total (tor 8 daa, 1123 nm) ____303 


Batting (quaSfication; 4 innij^ 


P D Bowtcr (Somerset) . 
G P Thorpe (Sumy) — 

AHaMbdecs) 

A J HoOoake (Surrey) _ 
H Morris (Gtantx^xi) _ 

V Ratbore (taliaj 

DA Reeve (Warwick!) — 


RC taol (Essex 

MPMaynanf tG 
SS taw (Essex) 
NJ tamtam (Su 
MVKntdit (War 
PANtcon (Lacs 


‘denotes nor our 


R aft: 1-13, 2-39, 3-67, 4-106, 5-262, 6- 
275. 7-296, 8-299. 

DU not tab M M Betts. 

Bow flna Connor 27.5-7-82-1; MBbum 
32-8-79-3; Stephenson 90-22-1; Jamas 
13-3-34-1; Udal 13-5-37-1; Mam 13-3- 
298. 

HAMPSMRE- Second Inntags 

'J P Stephenson c Bolfing b Brown 6 

J S Laney b Betts 0 

R S M Monte b Wood 9 

K D James taw b Brawn 13 

P R Whitaher c Wood bWood 40 

tA N tomes not out 21 

G W Whits not out 36 

Extras (U2. b& nbl2) 22 

total (tor 5, 433 ovwre) 97 

FMfc 1-2, 2-16, 3-20. 4-44. 5-59. 

Did not bah S D Udal, R J Maru. C A Con- 
nor, S M MOxrm. 

Bowing: Brawn 15-6-19-2; Bam 8-0-27- 
1; Wood 9 J- 5-34-2; BoSrW 11-6-7-0 
Umpires: J W Holder and KE ftrimer. 

Kant v TtaffcsUrtt 

CANTERBURY: Kant drew with 

Ytorhotore (U). 
tortehlra wen toss 

YORKSHKE - First tarings 350 tor 8 dec 
CM G Sevan SO, RJ Btakey BOno, N w Pre- 
ston 4-68) 

KENT - Rest taring* 299 (T R Ward 161, 
C White 4-42). 

YORKSHRE - Second barings 
(Saturday: 29 tori) 

A [ MaGram cMatai b Wart 101 

M notoJt IZZZlZ!IZ!!l5 

C White c Fleming b Ward 7 

tR J BUray not out 0 

Extras (bl2, Ib6, nb2) 20 

total (tar 4, 306 award 223 

Mb 1-U. 2-174, 3-^9. 4-221. 

Did not tab P J Hartley. A C Morris, A G 
Wharf. R D Stamp, C E W SrirenvoocL 
Bmrfing: McCage 10-2-43-1; Thompson 
9-3-33-0; Patft 30-15-28-0; Hooper 13- 
7-22-0; Cowdrey 8-3-23-0; FUtcn 3-1-9- 
O; Piesun 5-O-il-O; HemiiW 3-0-12-1; 
Uw^l2-8-943; ward 6-3-10-2: Marsh 

UMptreK R Palmer and A Oadoan. 


lMMIQN: SonMiMt CSOptaT tart North- 
amptonshire (4) by Soar wfcfczt*. 
Somerset won BBS 

N0WHAMP1OHSHRE- Fnt tarn* 383 
lor 9 dec fM B lisye 114, D J Capet 68). 
SOMERSET- Ftrat Innfctfs 88 for 0 dec. 
NORIHAHPTONSMRE — Second tatags 

R R Montgomaria not out 19 

A Ftattaam not out 14 

Extras (wU X 

total (tor 0 doc, 62 overs) .34 


DU not tab *R J Bailey. D J Capet. M B 
Lnye, K M Cutbt, tfl J Warren. A L PBnbertfw 
J P feytor, j e Emburey, CEL Ambrose. 
BawCn^Descattrid(3-O-18r0: Hayhurn2- 

0-8-0; Hoikway 02-030. 

SOiERSET - Second tarings 

M N Latfmefi c Curran b Ambrose 0 

P D Bowler b Capei 66 

'A N Hayfust c Capei b Ambrose J5 

M E Ttoroothk* ran out £3 

PC LHoDoway c Bnbixey b Taytar 5 

S Lae not out 113 

tR J tomerc Arrrijrose b fenbertfy . — 15 

G D Rose not out 9 

Extras (65, ta4, wl. nbl4) 24 

total (tor 6, 8£3 over*) 330 

ftrifc 1-0, 2-36, 3-101, 4-114. 5-266, 6- 

30 a 

DM not tab J D BaascARCarttck, KJ SMna 


CbanplonsMp table 


67-1; Emburey 193-0-70-0; Cunan 6-1- 
34-0; Asritar tfy lSOSZ-H Capei 7-1-23-2; 


Balmr 4-0-14-0. 

Umvnra*: J H Hompshlra and G Sharp. 

WarwIeksMra v Lelcasterstdre 

EDGBASTOffc Warwickshire (Bp te) drew 

vrith Ltarastaretara til}. 

Wamkhsftim won tore 
VWUnmCXSMRE - First tanbMs 1B4 (A D 
Mu tely 4-5 3). 

LSCESTBtStflRE - First tarings 
(Saturday: 289 fbr 6) 

P V Simmons not ax 143 

D J MSIns nm out ..... 28 

G J Parsons c Knigit b Welch 1 

A R K Pierson rxx out 2 

Extras 0)8. ID13, nblS) _„37 

SS P 0 * 353 

R* l-ffl, 2-93. 3-160, 4-202, 5-251, 6- 
259. 7-315. 8-322. 

Did not tab A D MuDafly. 

D mv ing: Pollock 21-3-64-0; Sman 12-0-55- 
2; Brown 105-0-48-1; Giles 15-4-380: 
8ee» 23-6430; YiWch 103-834. 
WARWICKSHRE - Second tarings 

A J Males c Simmons b Parsons _?i 

N V Krri^R c WbUe b Pierson 23 

DP Ostler fcwbPtersai .25 

T L Penney c Sknmons b n*mon a 

DR Browne Weils bMttfly _cn 

S M PoOock c and b Uflns 22 

*0 A Reeve e Nixon b fterson ?g 

(K J Piper not out ... ,28 

G Welch c Maddy b Pierson n 

A F Gries not out ot 

S^SsI 57 ' 4 - 100 - 5 - 139 ' 6 - 

to tab O C Small. 

16-2- 

68- 5; Sen mons 6-4-7-0;"waS$ 1-O-iO-ft 
Umptretc G I BurgB33 and D R Shepherd.' 


KS IDO 
207 1 

141* 2 
215 1 
128 2 
202 - 2 
IBS 1 
168* 1 
213 1 
136 1 
113 1 
96 0 
126 1 
171 1 

lift* 1 
158 2 
136 2 
143 2 
100* 1 
132 2 
106 2 


50 Axe 
2 9600 
1 8335 

0 BUS 

1 7030 

2 7042 
2 7535 
0 7150 

2 7130 
4 7000 
O GGJSD 

3 «L4Q 

3 6830 

4 6834 
2 64J0O 

0 6336 

1 6233 
1 6234 

0 6135 

1 5935 
0 5930 


Bowflng (quaOfication: Ifl wickets) 


Over* MHmW 

JAAIftml (Notts) 127.0 51 2 11 18 

TA Mtatm (Wbraido) ..£60 25 132 ID 

A M Smfth (Gkxjcs) 100.1 24 255 lfi 

CWMt* (Yorhs) 83^ 20 260 16 

G D Hose (Somerset) .... 34 340 jg 

CAWabh iQousi 32.0 ID 237 12 

S J E Brown (Durham) ,.189.4 38 529 25 
GWekh IWvmchs) ^ — 34.0 ig 314 u 

AFGB»(WawkK) 150.0 67 319 14 

MWAleyna (Gtouea) ,._. 39.1 22 252 11 

PM Such (Easet) __128^ 2S 351 15 

P J ItarUn (Lancashire) ..09.0 23 364 11 

A D MtdMy Oaicsi 175.0 39 560 23 

E S H GktdtaE tSusam)_K)3 n jg 360 14 

OJ lOnatata 155 JD 38 476 18 

D FoBett (Mlddesn) — uu ^ 4 jjg 
C AComwr(Hamp9h*e)..i34j 40 379 14 
MJMcttagftHKeno.....^ 26 379 It 

M M Petal (tea) . 202-0 68 472 17 

M M Betts (Durham) _.... 164.1 23 ggg 23 


SwlOw Best 

1 0 6-51 

0 0 4-41 

1 1 8-73 

0 O 4-15 

2 1 747 

1 0 5-09 
1 0 5.54 
0 0 4-50 

0 0 3-49 

1 Q 5ft. 

2 0 5-74 

1 0 7-50 . 

2 1 6-47 
0 0 4-60 , 

0 0 4-34 ; 

2 1 8-32 : 

1 Q 5-57 . 

0 0 4-33 ; 

3 1 6-97 : 

1 0 5-67 ; 


Record 



W L D Bat 

2 0 2 14 
2 0 2 15 
2 1 1 15 
2 0 2 9 
2 0 2 10 
1 1 2 IS 
10 2 7 
1 2 1 15 


Wwwttsai 3 

Stare* (151 3 

Derim (17) 4 

Sums ( 12 ) 3 

MMitcx (2) 3 

Hens (11) 3 

UxKsrttaW 3 

Northmts (3) 3 

Wares (10) 3 

• 1995 penmans m 


0 2 1 
brackets. 


Starting today 
Benson and Hedges Cup 

Quarter-finals (One day; lTOl 
CARDIFF: Glamorgan v Warunckshre. 
OLDTRAFPORft lancaslwe v GtaucestBnMre. 
T^Sva^^rtortfrarrvttfishtm v KenL 
THE OVAL: Surrey v Yorttshlne. 

CHELMSPORD: Essex v Indiana. 

Second X) Championship 

(First day of three; 11.0) 

Hampshre v SomerseL 
SOUTHGATE: MUdtaok v Fftfrfl h 

STRArRMHUIPWi-AVON: WwiMchstxre v 


(Rrat day of two; ll.f)j 1 

S5F21f? : 5?^BiJcWri0iamshiravSul l ftrik. 
CARUSIE: Cumberland v Herttaushee. 


Football 

^pewuwder^ctamwqnsw 

fta& v France r530) 

Spate v Scotland (&G) 

(at Nou Camp, earcsfana) 
TOU-UW^LtNDEB-21 TOURNAMENT 

Angola (54J) - 

far Stale Rxoftrt Cuara) 


TODAYS 

NUMBER 


The number of goate scored 
by South Korea against the 
Scopes/? £up warms, Amn- 
tus, fn Seoul yestfifo®. The 
Italian side failed to find the 
net; despite having Glanluca 
Vfeffl, who bstweeksigned for 
Oteteea, Jead/ng their attack. 


f'stes marl 


li;,N Ur 

jjl; : 1 > ? 
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sport 


Agftssi regains control of game and tongue 

Tennis Anaxinn r. It .. i - .. 


JOHN ROBERTS 
reports from Paris 

No sooner had Monica Seles 
played her pari m a dedication 
ceremony to re-name Court A 
in honour of Suzanne Lenglen 
at the French Open here yes- 
terday than Andie Agassi ap- 
peared to confuse the place with 
the nearby Avenue Gordon 
Bennett. The American's pen- 
chant for expletives brought 
him wi thin one curse of dis- 
qualification. 

Agassi became increasingly 
irritable as he attempted to 
hold his game together in almost 
constant drizzle on a cold, mis- 


erable opening day at Stade 
Roland Garros. He was warned 
for one audible obscenity and 
penalised a point for another. 

That took the No 3 seed to 
the brink when he hardly need- 
ed the additional handicap of 
disriplinaiy worries. His errat- 
ic form had already awakened 
hope in his opponent, Jacobo 
Diaz, a Spanish qualifier ranked 
No 261 in the world. Agassi 
managed to regain control of his 
shots and his tongue after a 
90-minute rain delay in the 
fourth set, advancing to the sec- 
ond round, 6-1, 6-7, 6-4, 6-4. 

“I have a tendency to make it 
more difficult on myself than it 
needs to be,” Agassi acknowl- 
edged, while rejecting the notion 


that he ever feared he would be 
leaving the grounds in disgrace. 
“T felt pretty much in control as 
far as that goes,” he mH- 

Tbe umpire, Australia’s 
Wayne McKewen, was also in- 
volved in a notorious incident 
during one of Agassi’s match- 
es at the 1990 United States 
Open. On that occasion Agas- 
si spat in McKewen’s direction, 
but he was given the benefit of 
the doubt by the supervisor af- 
ter pleading that be was not 
aiming at the umpire. 

Agassi’s struggle within him- 
self yesterday was symptomatic 
of the sense of anxiety which 
pervaded thestart of the cham- 
pionships, with so many com- 
petitors desperate to reassure 


themselves that they were 
healthy enough and sufficient- 
ly well prepared to make a de- 
cent challenge. Al though Mary 
Fierce seemed in danger of 
catching her death of cold in a 
halter-neck dress, the leading 
players emerged unscathed. 

In Seles's case, the only 
threat came during the Court 
Lenglen ceremony, when one of 
the dignitaries evidently forgot 
about her injury and gave her 
damaged shoulder a friendly 
paL Otherwise, her first ap- 
pearance here since completing 
a hat-trick of singles triumphs 
four years ago -before Gunther 
Parche and Ins knif e disrupted 
her life - went well 

Judgement regarding the ef- 


ency of Se 
ever, ww haws to be reserved un- 
til she faces a more challenging 
opponent than the 22-year-old 
Caroline Dhenin, a sturdy 
French wild card ranked No 168 
in the workL There was certainly 
no lack of potency in Seles's re- 
turns as she swept to victory, 

6-L 6-1. in 52 minutes. 

“Last Thursday I stopped 
my practice because I literally 
could not serve,” Seles said. 
‘’Sunday was the first day 1 
served easily. I just have to make 
the best of it, take it a match at 
a time, but I definitely have to 
serve some better serves.” 

Fete Sampras felt no twinges 
from his back injury when de- 
feating Sweden’s Magnus 


Gustafsson, 6-1, 7-5, 7-6, but the 
top seed knows that his prob- 
lems here are just about to be- 
gin. A year ago, his second 
round match against Sergi 
Bruguera would have been 
hailed as an ideal final . 

Bruguera, the champion in 
1993 and 1994, is not ranked 
high enough to be seeded this 
time. Yesterday he advanced to 
meet Sampras with a straight 
sets win against Javier Sanchez, 
a Spanish comp a triot “My road 
here just gets tougher,” Sampras 
mused, remembering that 
Bruguera e limin ated him in 
four sets when they played in the 
quarter-finals in 1993. 

While Brugu era’s game was 
made for clay courts, Sampras 


is still learning to come to 
terms with the sport’s slowest 
surface. "I'm uving to play on 
my terms, be aggressive, not be 
so passive like I have been in the 
past,” the American said. 

Tim Henman is another who 
needs to find his feet on clay, 
although the British No l’s de- 
but here was not helped by five 
weeks’ absence because of a 
virus. Henman’s participation 
ended with a 6-4, 6-4, 7-5 defeat 
by Kris Goossens, of Belgium. 

Being French, there were tears 

from Henri Leconte in his re- 
tirement year. He bade farewell 
by climbing into the umpire's 
chair and addressing the crowd 
after losing to Sweden’s Thomas 
Johansson, 6-1, 6-1 , 6-4. 


Claridge crushes 
Palace revival 


Football 


MIKE ROWBOTTOM 
reports from Wembley 
^Crystal Palace 
^Leicester City 
.. after extra time 


* 


A goal in the last minute of extra 
time from Steve Claridge took 
Leicester City straight back to 
the Premiership here yesterday 
afternoon. It also sent half of 
Wembley mad with disbelieving 

joy- 

The 30-year- old forward, 
who has endeared himself to the 
Filbert Street faithful since 
joining from Birmingham City 
in March for £lm, justified that 
fee in a single moment as his 
mishit shot from the edge of the 
box flew past a wrong-footed 
Nigel Martyn to win the fourth 
Eodslejgh League First Division 
play-off final Leicester have 
contested in five years. 

Claridge admitted that he 
bad “shinned” the ball; con-, 
fessrog this shin, however, cost 
him nothing. “It’s just the per- 
fect end,” he said as the Leices- 
ter fans filled the stadium with 
noise. U I can't think of a better 
feeling in the worid.” 

Seconds before Claridge’s 
decisive intervention, Leicester 
had brought on their 6ft 7in 


reserve goalkeeper, Zeljko 
Kalac, in anticipation of a 
penalty shoot-out for which a 
■weary Crystal Palace side - 
effectively down to 10 men 
after their last substitute, Simon 
Rodger, had been injured - 
were desperately hanging on. 

As it tinned out, Kalac's only 
contribution was to carry Qar- 
idge halfway up the stairs to the 
Royal Box for the presentation. 
But if Claridge was the player 
of the moment, the man who 
received the biggest cheer as be 
hoisted the trophy was the 
Leicester manager, Martin 
O’Neill. 

He had suffered widespread 
criticism after taking the Job in 
December as his side lost their 
first nine games in his charge. 
His two predecessors, Brian 
Little and Mark McGhee, had 
dismayed the club by joining 
other clubs in mid-season. 
O’Neill has said he would not do 
the same even if Milan were to 
come in for him, and his loyally 
was rewarded as his players 
earned a play-off position with 
seven wins in their last 10 games. 

O’Neill, who had guided 
^fyoombe Wanderers to victory 

in the Third Divisarai play-off final 
here two years earlier, believed 
that his side had been the better 
team. Certainly, after equaKsng 
Palace’s early goal with a 77nd- 


Keane goes missing 


Roy Keane was missing from 
the Republic of Ireland squad 
yesterday as they prepared for 
Wednesday’s fnendly with 
Portugal in Dublin. 

The Manchester United mid- 
fielder, who was last week made 
captain for the Republic's three- 
match American tour next 
month, failed to turn up for the 
Mick McCarthy testimonial at 
Lansdowne Road. McCarthy, 


the Republic manager, said: 
*Tm disappointed that Roy has 
not been in contact with me so 
far; I'll now have to go looking 
for him." 

Die Duznitrescu, the Roman- 
ian midfielder, will miss next 


minute penalty from Garry 
Barker, they seemed the team with 
the greater desire to win. 

Mace, who, like Leicester, 
bad been relegated from the 
Premiership at the end of last 
season, had also finished the 
campaign strongly. After the 
arrival of Dave Bassett as man- 
ager in February they had risen 
from 16th place, winning 14 and 
drawing four of their last 22 
League games. But yesterday 
proved a challenge too far as 
they tired in the face of Leices- 
ter’s enterprise. 

Crystal Palace had an ideal 
start when Andy Roberts pnt 
them ahead with a cross shot in 
the 14th minute after a char- 
acteristically canny miss from 
the 34-year-old Ray Houghton. 

As Leicester’s resolve 
wavered. Palace almost made it 
24) when a sudden shot from the 
unpredictable George Ndah 
was tipped away by Kevin 
Poole. As the game wore on, 
however, Leicester, with Must- 
apha Izzet, Neil Lennon and 
Scott Tkylor unquenchable in 
midfield, began to run Palace 
into confusion. 

After 49 minutes, a header 
from the Leicester captain, 
Steve Walsh, was headed off the 
line by Ndah. And when Marc 
EdwOTthy’s desperate challenge 
on Izzet conceded a penalty, 
Parker converted without fuss. 

Palace had to play the last 18 
minutes with their last substitute, 
Rodger, a passenger after Izzefs 
introductory challenge. But as 
the prospect of a shoot-out 
loomed, Claridge reacted first to 
a ball beaded down by Ndah and 
crushed their hopes. 
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Vinson makes mark for Monarchs 


l American football 

I 

- The London Monarchs contin- 
ued their remarkable improve- 
nenf with a 16-13 win in a 
braising and occasionally 21- 
'empered affair against the 
Amsterdam Admirals before 
in 11,000 crowd at White Hart 
~ane yesterday, writes Nick 

Halting . 

The result leaves both teams 
with three wins from their seven 
mtings. but the race to join the 
Scottish Claymores in next 
JCmonth’s World Bowl remains 
wide open, with the Monarchs 
4ihiciw firmly in the picture. 

Both defences were in a 
dominant mood, but the dif- 
ference was the London run- 


ning-back Tony Vinson who set 
a Yforid League record with 212 
ru^bdng yards. After his 137-yard 
effort against Frankfurt last 
week, the man from the Atlanta 
Tbkxms has confirmed his stains 
as one of the League’s most pro- 
lific performers. 

The first half was a dour, 
defence-dominated affair, 
Roger Ruzek’s 29-yard field 
goal with 29 seconds remaining 
the only score as both offences 
struggled to establish their 
rhythm. The Monarchs’ 
quarterback, Preston Jones, 
threw two interceptions, while 
his Amsterdam counterpart. 
Will Furrer, allowed three. 

After a fumble by the London 
running-back Gaston Green, 


Amsterdam went ahead eariy in 
the third quarter, Furrer throw- 
ing a six-yard pass to Tievar 
Cobb. After Vinson’s electrify- 
ing 67-yard run, however, the 
Monarchs went bade in front 
following Russell White’s five- 
yard run. When Jones fired a 19- 


i six minutes remaining 
it looked all over. 

However, the Admirals set 
a tense finish when Cobb 
again with less than three min- 
utes remaining. The New 
Zealand wide receiver Willie 
Kmctacliff converted an im- 
portant third down with a 
12-yard catch, and some more 
r unnin g from Vinson enabled 
the home side to hold on. 
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Biela slowed 
to second 

Motor racing 

An additional handicap for the 
the dominant Audis may not 
cany much weight in the race for 
the British touring car champ- 
ionship. BMW's Jo Winkelhock 
and Volvo’s Rickard Rydell won 
in rounds nine and 10 at Oulton 
Park yesterday, but by m a kin g 
light of the extra 30kg weight im- 
posed on his Audi to finish sec- 
ond in both races, Frank Biela 
mawwarnwri bis championship 
lead writes Gwyn Dolphi ; 

Winkelhock, who crashed in 
round 10, made the most ctf a first 
lap tangle by Win Hoy and Paul 
Radisich to win round nine, 
passing Biela and his Audi team- 
mate, John Bintdiffe, after the 
safety car- was withdrawn. 

However, the ninth round 
was cot short. Burt had been 
tussling with Alain Menu’s 
Renault and JRydeU for fourth 
place when his Vblvo left the 
track at over 120mph and hit a 
hank. With Burt imconsrions, 
the race was stopped. He was 
taken to hospital suffering from 
concussion and shock. 


Fordham out 
of Olympics 

Hockey 

Guy Fbrdham, the 20-year-old 
Array Officer and medical stu- 
dent, is the surprise omission 
from the Great Britain Olympic 
squad announced yesterday, 
writes Bill Cohfill. 

Fbrdham, the winner of 39 
caps since his international debut 
in New Delhi in February 1995, 
has been an England ever- 
present until Sunday's game at 

MPtaa Keynes against Germany. 
FGs place goes to the 25-year-old 
PhD McGuire on the strength of 
his defensive qualities. 

While the squad is an expe- 
rienced one (eight players have 
more 100 caps each, with the 
Seoul gold medallist Russell 
Garda on 192) there is little evi- 
dence of flair. The captain, 
Jason Laslett, is still recovering 
from injuries but is expected to 
be playing again soon. 

GREAT BfnWN SQUAD (OMc.Gma, 
Atlanta): J LBSHttt (cspl), P McGuire (Ted- 


dH^Dfi). R TOorapwn, S Mil [Hoiruicw), 
R Snii {Polo BBrcelona). C SBaa (Hawart). 

D incfcaa {East Grinsteatfl. Soma «UUj. J 

ssssi‘ss^srsst 

(Canrocfe}, J Wyatt. $ »*•«>• {RaadW# D 
Hall (GuWford). 



Palace^ Dougie Freedman (right) is thwarted by Kevin Poole and Steve Walsh yesterday Photograph: Robert Hallam 

McLaren blow to weakened Scotland 


PHIL SHAW 


reports from Miami 

Scotland suffered a further 
setback to their preparations 
for the European Champ- 
ionship last night when Alan 
McLaren, the Rangers de- 
fender, was forced to concede 
his place in the squad for the 
finals to Middlesbrough’s 
Derek Whyte. 

The Scots, who moved on to 
Florida to play Colombia to- 


morrow after the 2-1 defeat by 
the United States on Sunday, 
arrived to find confirmation 
from Glasgow that McLaren 
will] not have recovered from 
knee surgery last Friday in time 
to play in England. 

“It’s a major blow,” Craig 
Brown, the Scotland manager, 
said. “We’ve now lost key 
players from defence, midfield 
and attack - McLaren, Paul Mc- 
Stay and Duncan Ferguson -so 
our resources are stretched.” 

Brown conceded that Whyte 


SPORTING DIGEST 


Athletics 

Sonia O’SutBvan, of Ireland, set the 
fastest time In the wold this year when 
she won the 3,000 metres et the Pre- 
fontaine Classic in Eugene, Oregon, on 
In a time of 8min 3933sec. 
of England, finished sec- 
In the 400m whHe Cart Lewis fin- 
ished second in the 200m to feflow 
American Jon Drummond. 

Ghada Shouaa. tha worid champion from 
Syria, won the women's heptathlon at 
Goetrts m Austria with a total of 6,942 
points with Britain’s Denise Lewis fin- 
ishing creditably on 6,645. In the 
men’s decathlon, Mike Smith, of Can- 
ada, posted the world's best this sea- 
son with 8.626pts- 
BnBBMnomLiimnNa ojabqana. swm) 
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Hotows 15aB7:2V Sterne 23K63-40Qn hor- 

des 3 G tadhata 5007. M# Jump: 1 D Mar- 
ti SLSOm. Pole writ 2 K Staples 3J0m (BrttEft 
record). Triple jump: Is M Gnfflth 13.67. 
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Cycfing 

BCF NATIONAL TRACK CHAMPWNSWS (Men- 

ctMor) Open 4,00am pursuit QuerteHtaoto: 

R Haytes (Team Amoroso) 4:31. 182 be M One- 

north (Hartow CO 4S34J07; S W Ma c e (Hadow 

CO 438-230 bl C Newton (N V4rral Veto) 

437.47S: J MBv IPaWwRT) 433.73B W B SM 

flem Chore* 436£3& G One (Scmo* eaugw 
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2-0. Woman'S 3,00dm putsdt final; r McGm- 

gpr (N Wnal Veto) 336897 caurftt M Johnson 

tOunte Vbkri. Btmbb medal: V FttaS (VC Lon- 

*w) 333319 ta Z Andereon (Potstoy RT) 

3S6-304. Women’s 30hm Mbits race float: 

IS Bnydtti (VC La Mocaj 40WS 2 W Evereot! 

(Patter totemaDonaTUl) 33; 3 A Hurw (Mm 
B n^non CO 20 l Ham 43mto 16.788960. 
TOUR OF ITAiy Ninth stSM (Naptea ta Rng- 

BL 1841an): 1 E Zatna (1? Carera 4hr 24nui 

2 FGuSB ou senpo +4B8C 3ZS ptuch 
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fln +18; 6 Ugrunov +18; 7 Casapamw +20: 

8 1 G 001 (it) Gawts vc 9 Hena +2^10 E Bean 
(Raj Gewes} s/t 


gave an “indifferent” display 
against the Americans. How- 
ever, like most of the Scottish 
players, the former Celtic 
centre-back was playing his first 
match in more than three 
weeks. 

Scotland will field something 
resembling their tournameot 
line-up against Colombia. Gor- 
don Dinie, outstanding in attack 
no til his half-time withdrawal 
with a neck injury on Sunday, is 
doubtful Andy Goram is set to 
return in goal, while Ally Mc- 
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Coist, who admitted the United 
States game was “a good one to 
miss” is in line to pJay up front. 

The American captain, John 
Harkes, felt the Scots looked 
“like a team on vacation”. 
Whyte retorted that he had 
obviously not seen them train- 
ing, while Brown said: “We've 
taken difficult away from home 
warm-up fixtures. Obviously 
we don't want to lose them, but 
the big picture starts next 
month and we're still very 
confident.” 


Rugby Union 

IRELAND SQUAD (Samp* Worid Cup qo«Wy- 

tofi MmMMM, IMWII. 1-2 Jim): R Woflooo 

(Goriiossnl, i TomtaB (Batymenal, D OIMiotw 
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D McBrida (Matotw. capo. 


Hockey 

EUROPEAN CUB CHAMPtONSHV: Mao A 
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CHAMPIONSHIPS fflot 

wfnnaoO: Mara 200 hc P WMe (Mcs) 20.7^_ 

BOOfifc B DonUn (Humfie) 152J1. 8W«: J May- 

och (Vorisj 4T1232. SjOOOm: P Booty (Ql Marv 

etesrart 14d)339. 400m ramBac P Crampren 

(York*) 5014. Loogjunp: DRkfta (Ed Sen) 

7JSlm.Xrtpla Jaap: J Gotov (Mddtesed lEJBnt 

DttcaK G SBWh (IWMCW 58.74. Hannan D 

A Pann (Wtowcte) 12U336. Womam loom: 

K Many ftWnwag) ll-TU AOttreLSwraBOtaira) 

5X57. lfiOOne L MacDougal (W Dm ScoU 

4fiLB5, 400m bmtfloK L Fi»9W (Q Ma«»» 

la) dart-hooted mtti V Jamttan (N in 5110. 

WgpJmra»SJonea(»MreWwUBriia3m.ffl*- 

Mfftmowridtona)5a58m.stiocMA^» 
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56J6m. Pols note C Rldgtoy (Hants) 350m. 

3,000m rmae V Lnptcn (YoKo) 13S6J7. 

Australian Rates 

AFL MutP round: Geatong 21.13 (339) CoBng- 
13.10(76). 


AMERICAN LEAGUE: TanHB 3 MnneGOU ft 
Detroa 0 Ckmtand 5; Bahkraro 6 OeMand 1; 
£J«oflOW*oS« 12 MSeuMel; Kansas Cor 
ATBOS&OMmfl 12 Boston 2; SosntoANew 
Y Wk ywaul 

NATIONAL LEAGUE Ftortda 8 SI UMS 2 (7.5 
innlns); MontraU 3 los Angafes 4; Pnuterfli 
3 AHarta 6 (13 ammjs); Now VcrK Meffi 1 Son 
Dre® 0; Houston 7 Otoj: Otos 2; Ean- 
oBMlPNKMpiito 1 O 0 MPOM* emorado 
vOnemnah. 

Basketball 

NBA Ptoofte Wootare CooAmuea flnat 
Umn 88 S03IOB BS (Santo teat hesKV-seien 
serial 3-3). 

Cricket 

Chris Cams and Adam Paore, the New 
ZMtend ptoses, haw? been fined and 
censured for making cntlcal comments 
of managsnert during last montfi's West 
indies tout 


Football 

Luis Enrique. Red Madrid's Spanish in- 
tEmatioral rnidflakier, has slgrad a five- 
year corrtract wttti Barcelona. 

Carios Quehoz, the fbrmer ftutugM man- 
ager, has succeeded Eddie Hrmani as 
coach to Major Leagie Soccer mam, 
the New WxWNew Jersey MetroStais. 
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2 June. SyrtieyL 
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3 OotofffcuB Craw 2. 
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raW3 tS«BnsBB mn 8-7 93 ); Austoput Rote 

(UW* 3 Royd teopoB (BsO 1. aWHB fttm Grodno 

■acre) 1 9bKb Pram Ct 0 . ftmt Doncnaraa 

Voigpckrak (Rua) 3 Armens (Fri 0. Russia ano 

RancearepremoradmOiMiuiA. StoraMa and 

Betfim ara ralapaad R< OMsion C 

tee Hockey 

NHL flMnlairCHP PO, 
anca final: Honda 1 Fntatugi 2 (Sesn>r«*n 
series iouaf « 3-3}. 

Motor Racing 

AUTO TRADHJ RAC TOURBU CAR CHAMP- 

IONSHB> (Outtoo PortO NMti round Ul laps. 

3068 1 — tfWU .71oi» 1 J WnWrott (Gal BMW 

3201. 20mm 42J0nc a8.«UnplVW2J»anh: 
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Privateera: L Smokes [OB) Toma Carina E. 

Cfc — p l onaMp pa HU a na i Drnwc l Breia 

122pta; 2 RjM 79: 3 Ramrtia 7Q;ABkwMa 
69: SMenu 63; B WbttNMdi BQ. MaradMur- 

m 1 Aufe 124ms; 2 BMW 105: 3 Vtfm 104; 
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The marathon men of the Meifies 24 
class were once again set a couse that 
was far too long on Loch Fyne for the 
Hbver Series yesterday Coniston Waters 
national champion Mite Lennon in 
Rawtryde was just too strong for hts 19 
rivals, notching up his third win in four 
starts but slumped in the second race 
of the day to Vbttahire's David Clark, 
in the 11-knot nonh -westerly, the trig 
boats were able to power up and the 
Irish were to the fare as Brian Bucha- 
nan fa the 50-footer Hesperia aid John- 
rie MdWHSam In Surfin' Shoes swapped 
firsts and seconds. Son unbeaten was 
ffabert Perry’s ciass 6 30-foorer Rewivet 
CantotJUiy the crid one-romer, capsized 
and had to be rescued by the farmouth 
Bfetoaf using airbags when It lost its new 
keel, and marry of the top contenders 
were not given results because they 
could not produce proper handicap cer- 
tificates as the first trials far the Eng- 
lish Commodores' Cup team in 
Christchurch Bay ended in shambles. 
ROVER SBSES (Hubert. Lodi PyoK WAnrara) 
Rasa 3: Claes D: B Buchanan (Hesperia), daaa 
K loiraice (Ptuacto- C3 bh £ I and 8 Oatani 
(Stow Jcra T). 3mm a j Nectdt UHNi Cuaa 
4: A Dwwt (MeUa). Chat & VI Matona (Aifeti 
n. CMaa ft R Parry (Bartel- Ctaaa 7: WRdwl 
I Noble Dosser). Mattes 24: M. Lennon 
(RaMtndsk Sonebc 3 Goacftei (Eric me Boat). 
Race jt Cross o: J Mcwaam iSufin' Shoes}. 
Cteea U K [aanance. Ctaas £ S Moonhousa 
(Junpfl'Jad.Flasti). CttB*3:DUetefnBn ih®v 
< ttwnan I), dan 4: J Ha* (E&nraror). Oms 
5:8 Cunan ICrached. Ctaaa ft R Parry. Class 
7 : WRuxolNWA* afcDOoli CSncttraWoK- 
«eet]. Sonata: SGoadier. 

Speedway 

PREMIER LEAGUE: Enter 44 AeadUU 52: 
Cradtey Harati and Srehe 56 Cnnrmy 40. 

Swimming 

SPEEDO BRITISH BRAND P9SC FINALS 
(SbomeAQ lien: 50m trattarfly: 1 M Fexaw 
(Canal) S&OAoac: 2 A U iCoattn 25.52: 3 J Got- 

tons (Bosnia) 25.70. 1 00m bacUfaeke: 1 M 

Hams (TfiMer Hamlets) 56.47; 2 A O'Conner (in) 
57J56 f&ttii neotSf. 3 H O'Connor (M) 5&9S. 

200m baGhatraiia: 1 A Rudavooe IBammarefn) 

2rmn 02^9 hc; 2 Hare 20LH: 3 UCdnor 

2rfKL56. 200m hreaawn** 1 N 1“ - 


S paadarey , todtempofla^lJ YaraerOJS)^ 


DaAnttra Hatlec OfetereiBuieinL SoctBpanlt 

(Slaws Pibsjb). Kobk Mia DmMU), Maraak 

{Snene PO0J«. Rede, KobM (brah Spna Oto- 

mouel. local (Senate). MdOeUers: Name 

Gctnfte 04}. Rwdek. Nettoed (boOi Span 

Praoje). Becfer (BonssU Dorinwnd). Wreratty, 

Be®; Novotny (al Stowe Prague). Nemaeak 

Senetra). r araantt: Knha (Kassstouwn). 

ftutak (Pena Dmawce), Smfcer (Staraa Praore). 

Kartr Opr* Otamouc). 

Golf 

VDunpaAOUMPiail9M > {Wenamrtfa)[aaif- naid-HonUa 250 bps ri56.40flmpn)j 
toe (M-raund scons fBB or M unlaK sta»- 

od;274Cltoece [ti) GO 67 G9G9. 276NFa*So 

6769 72 SB; PLBMto 73656870. 278 A Sber- 

boma 74 6S 70 G5; J SandNin 708S 72 

67; M 


3 R Morans (Bra) Loto-FM Comorin 24ft 4 a 

Rliwo (Bra) Rayraid-Hanas 248; 5 M BknM 

ffiES ItoynadfW Ooawnh 24ft B E taMon (US) 

Uto44m^B«rtHww24ftOi«rHlamBra 

OmOktfa 1 Vaster 94pm 2 A Umar Jnr Efts 

5 Pruen (US) 4ft 

Rugby Lra^n 

STONES SUPS! LEAGUE 
Paris (6) 10. Kalita (16) 3ft FMremesTor- 
reCtoE. Vtogruot BoafcTonaRet. Haftrec Trias 
Amone 3. BSesOfl 2. Bemkv. Hoias. H^non; 
~ ";SdU9er3. 1&B32) 


Paris no 
match 
for the 
Blue Sox 

Rugby League 


Paris St-Germain 
Halifax Blue Sox 


10 

38 


Asa Amone spoilt Paris's bright 
start to the Super League 
season as he inspired a com- 
fortable Halifax victory wiLh a 
hai-trick of tries. 

The Blue Sox became Ihe 
second Yorkshire club in a 
row to beat the French side at 
the Charlcty Stadium after 
Leeds' success there a fortnight 
ago. 

In an error-surewn affair with 
both sides struggling to find 
their rhythm, it was Halifax 
who showed the superior 
power, epitomised by Carl 
Gillespie’s two tries and a bat- 
tling display from their captain. 
Karl Harrison. 

Amone, the full back, was 
also well supported by the cen- 
tre Graeme Hallos and the 
hard-working hooker Paul 
Rowley, as well as the loose for- 
ward Simon Baldwin. 

Leading 16-6 at half-time. 
Halifax got stronger in the sec- 
ond half with John Bentley and 
Hallas both going over at the 
comer before the substitute 
Paul Hlgblon claimed the final 
try one minute before the end. 

Patrick Entat, captain in 
place of the injured Pierre 
Chamorin, was the best of the 
Paris players, who tried hard 
enough but looked tired. 


Holmes finds 
form in time 
for Madrid 

Athletics 


(BtonHuMml) 21751: 2 F Van Uncter i 

217.81: 3 A Ayres (Saaraea) 219XS. 200n 


Britain’s Kelly Holmes over- 
came a stuttering start to the sea- 
son by running the fastest 800 
metres in the world this year at 
a meeting in Ljubljana, Slovenia. 

.The double world champ- 
ionship medallist clocked lmin 
58.87sec to confirm her place in 
the two-lap event in Britain’s 
team for the European Cup in 
Madrid this weekend. 

Hohnes* confidence had taken 
a knock after she finished seventh 
over 1500m at the Atlanta Grand 
Prix a week earlier. 

She was one of 13 British win- 
ners at a meeting which 
included a sprint double for Dar- 
ren Braithwaite and a UK pole 
vault record for Kate Staples. 

Braithwaite won the lOum in 
10. 14 sec and then enjoyed an- 
other success over 200m in 
21.02. Staples raised the record 
lo 3.90m, then failed to break the 
4.00 barrier. Du’uaine Ladejo 
tuned up for the European Cup 
with a victory in the 400m. 


traaotyto: 1 ACByrnn (Leeds) W2J4; 23 KW- 
larlBxnwgwm) 152.61: 3 G Mftsoors (JxeOSl 

1:53.58. 400ra fraranytt: 1 G Hutson 

(Portsmouth Nontnea) 4:01.77; 2 S Menu 

(Birmm 0 iaml 40151; 3 G Meadows (Leeds' 

4:0227. Speado Britton Grand Pits category 

BuitariteM UMm (Tdrtren). “ 

c S Mater iBrmraharn). Bat 

M Hams (Tower Hamlets]. Women: BOm back- 

■frafeK A K Qshar lEWrtt) 30.4ft, 2 S Pnoa (Bv- 

naf CopttwB) 30.75; 3 H Steoor iwamieon 

wamars) 30-94. 50m butterfly: 1 P Uertrauwen 

IBcA 2B.46; 2 S Greenep Opaech' 26.69: 3 C 

FDol (YDriO 2&7ft 50m ftMotrift 1 A Sheotunl 

QuftigMa and Baaedan] 26.7B: 2 C VWmoa Bar 

nfflCopmaC27.06.-3 PVer&awran (Bed 27 J 6 . 

200 m baokebohs 1 J Deakms (Cowertiyl 

2152& 2 Oster 2J.75Q; 3 Pnce 200891 400ra 

ft— ante: A 8 Hanscasua (BraamDO) 4:14.70; 

3 S Cam (BeQ daftlft 3 S Cote* iBradtorcl) 

4:lft30. 400m BMdtay: 1 Stoner 4:5ft32; 2 J 

Swatow (Bremwood) 5m50; 3 R Comer (Urajan 

Wasps] 5AXL69. Sp— do British (hand Prtx eat- 

tnty— u tBc m : Wmnen: Medl e y : H Saner (WCr- 

mpon wamors). Dtetencn fte es iyte: S Haftaere 

(Bradmefl). Backstroke: K Oshei (Esfcng). 

tennis 

BtENCH OPEN {Upl and Ga n—. Parts) Sttglaa 
Ifcst muKt MeraW FERREIRA (SAI MG huoraen 

(Bra) 6-4 7-5 T-&. S Do-rede! ica Reel H G Ella 

(Aral 6-3 6-2 7-6; B Steuen Or G Came iFri 

6-2 6-2 7-6: A AGASSI [US 1 ta J Diaz iSol 6-1 

G-7 6-4 6-4; J COWER (US) M A COomtor fftos' 

6-1 341 7-8 6-1: C woodruff (US) m V Soadaa 

(115) 6-2 6-2 3G 7-6: D RM iCz Rep) bl S Mat- 

suoha (Japan) 7-6 7-56-7 6 - 1 ; A COSTA (Spl M 

F Uetan (Bra) 36 W 6-3 7-ft P SAMPRAS 

(US) M M Gusafsson (Sure) 8-1 7-5 7-8: S Drao- 

er (Aua) H B BtacK <Zan) 7-5 6-3 6-0: F Oauel 

(Spl bt J Vbn Hen* (Bell 46 7-5 766-3; FSaut- 

brl (ArfO bl M WASHINGTON (US] 76 6-4 3-0 

ret S Bneajera (Spl U J Sanefiat (Spl 6-1 7-5 

G-4; G Sctnter lAut) to 5 Sran (frt 63 6-4 7- 5; 

R Furian 01) bl j Gokrard (Fri 6-4 36 16 7-5 

6-4; J tararao (US) H M Demin |CZ Rep) 4 6 G2 

4-6 63 6-4; M WSankB (Snel tt >P Flouiron 

(Fri 7-56-4 frl)UPn*DOOUSSiSlAuaMAK]|<w 

(ta) 63 6-2 6-2: T Jonenssan <S«e) tt H bacon- 

te (Fi) 6-1 6-1 6-4: m Nomnan iSwoi br M Ha- 

ded (COD 46 6-3 6-2 66 . 

Women: A HUBER Ita) M G Ftoruitoar 0)5) 6-2 

8-2 P Rcs&v* iGert « CSmf/tr iGert 3-6 7-5 

6-4: 1 MATOU (ClKi) H S Mirer (Gori 6-36-4: V 

Ktanrak (Gen bt J eandair (Geri 6-3 6-4; A FUsai 

IFi) bt P Hy-Boulas (Can) 6-2 6-4; R Bobhoa 

(& Rap) bl I Demons** (Fr) 6-2 7-5: D Randn- 

erae^(MadB£)btJ Mexican) 7-66-l:Wan£ 

Sm-Tranae HA SmaSrao (fti 6-2 6-4: ACO- 

ECER ISA) tt A Stapyama Uapen) 6-1 7-5: M 
mm OJS) to C Dhenm (Ft) 6-1 6-1: (15) M 

XNGtS ISM) bt B Selien lAdl) 6-3 6-0; R Grande 

no bi s Cbm (US) 63 M: 0 Paacftm on tt K 

Kstaendl KSer) 76(7-2) &-Z’ A Temeaan (Hmg) 

biSSraflon) (US) 61 7-5; LCounottiBeri bt M- 

I GteUano (Art) 66 62 rat M PCRCE (Frt M M 

Setae* (AiaW-5 6-2; S Prtkowahi |M U R Me- 

OurOon (AuU 6-4 5-7 7-5: P Kamstio INodil « 

L Gotorea 00 6-1 7-S; Para Sung+ue (S to) M 

M Endo gapani 5-7 6-1 6-3: N Decby (Fr) tt J 

taanwa (SIwbiu 6-2 7-5: R Drattmr (Rom) at 

A Frazer (US) 6-3 6-3: H ttepa (StomKi u P 

sraomder (S«n) 26 6 -« 6-4 jR ZnAatoxa (So 

wM KA-GStoffl(Fr) 5-76-36-2; NFeborfBdj 

tt H Suhova (CZ Rap: 6-4 6-4; s Tenud (Fn tt 
V Rueno-Pascua: (So) 6 J 5-7 6-1. 


nam 73 70 6B TO. 382 S Amu (Trrt 73 09 74 

eftMftvitag&Mj 71 71 72 6 R P Harm? 

tun 71 71 72 68; A Coton 71 72 71 a; T iota. 
8iQiw (Zlm) 71 72 71 6ft M Uoon 74 68 68 ra 
E taey 70 68 71 72: PCuwte 71 89 74^2® 
8 WWeor 71 73 70 99; W Me* ttuO 75 69 70 


CRICKETCALL can 089 i+ 
BENSON AND HEDGES CUP 

Surrey v Yorkshire 121 433 

Glamorgan v Warwickshire 121 456 

Northants v Kent 121 421 

Lancashire v Gloucs 121 469 

Calls cast 39p/mln cheap 49pmin other 


CLUBCALL, 197 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, SW7 1RB 
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FOOTBALL: Leicester make it 
back to the Premiership 21 



THEn^EMDEMT-TUESDaraiMAYBge 

> Rncca holds off Faldo ti£i 

vrin toe PGA Championship 2j 





Beardsley first to get the bad news 


GLENN MOORE 

Football Correspondent 
reports from Hong Kong 

It did not seem significant m the 
time, hut the symbolism of a 
brief exchange towards the end 
of England's match with China 
on Thursday become apparent 
yesterday. 

With 19 minutes left and 
England leading 3-0. Peter 
Beardsley came on for Nick 
Barrnhy, the scorer of two or the 
goals. Then Tony Adams was 
substituted and, as he (eft, he 
passed the captain's armband to 
Beardsley. Two days later 
Beardsley discovered that those 
14 minutes as captain of his 
country were to be the last of 
his international career. 

Terry Venables, who this 
morning names his 22-man 
squad for Euro 96. yesterday re- 
vealed that Bcardsiev would not 


be in tL With a new manager 
taking over in July, it seems cer- 
tain that the 35-year-old with 59 
caps to his name will not be win- 
ning a 60th. 

“It was nice when Tony 
passed me the armband,” 
Beardsley said yesterday. “Then 
T looked round and 1 realised I 
was about 10 years older than 
everyone else. 

”1 think I knew then. I had not 

started for a while and Nick bad 

come in against China and been 
magnificent. That probably 
tipped the balance in his favour, 
[f I'd played against China it 
might have gone the other way, 
hut that's the way it goes." 

Beardsley's last start for Eng- 
land was against Sweden in 
June. The China game was the 
second of two substitute ap- 
pearances this season, both re- 
placing Bonn by who, at 21, is 14 
years his junior. 

Barra by idolises Beardsley 


and cbey have been rooming to- 
gether. Which made it embar- 
rassing for both parties when 
Beardsley told Barm by he was 
ouL “He joked at first, he could 
not believe it,” Beardsley said. 

b In a funny way he's disap- 
pointed for me. It is hard to 
know what to say in chat posi- 
tion. If it had been the reverse 
even I, with ray experience, 
would have found it hard. It 
sounds big-headed, but the way 
he looks up to me and treats me 
made it difficult 
“He would not even tell his 
wife - we both speak to our 
wives with the other in the 
room and he was too embar- 
rassed to say Tve a great chance 
because Peter's ouf with me 
there. In the end X said, *1*11 tell 
her if you can’t’ 

“I look at him and I see my- 
self 13 or 14 years ago. If any- 
thing is a bonus out of this it is 
that he is in.” 


Illingworth clouds 
England’s success 


DEREK PRINGLE 


reports from Old Traffbrd 
India 236-4 
England 239-6 
England win by 4 wickets 


The sun came out at Old Traf- 
ford yesterday as England beat 
India for the second time in 
three days to take the Texaco 
trophy 24). But no sooner has 
it begun to shine on English 
cricket than the headline hog- 

f jng cloud of the Raymond 
Ifingworth affair obliterates 
everything by moving back to 
centre stage. With the matter 
now being referred to the dis- 
cipline committee by its chair- 
man. Gerard Elias, QC, it could 
he some time before the cricket 
re- asserts itself on the summer. 

Mind you. it is unprecedented 
for a chairman of selectors to be 
called before the discipline com- 
mittee, and it is a clear sign that 
the Test and County Cricket 


Board is talcing things serious- 
ly. Tellingly, the outbursts in 
print by Devon Malcolm on his 
return from South Africa nev- 
er got this far, which will lend 
further support to IHmgworth*s 
own theory that be is being un- 
necessarily picked on. 

However, with only the nature 
of the comments being under 
scrutiny rather than the cynical 
timing of them, it seems unlike- 
ly that Illingworth will be cen- 
sured severely. The committee's 
powers range from a reprimand 
(the likeliest outcome) to com- 
plete removal firm his job as the 
chairman of selectors. 

Yesterday Illingworth was 
adamant that he would not bow 
to pressure from certain coun- 
ties to step down. “13113]] be de- 
fending myself and putting my 
case very strongly,” he said 
adding, “I feel my comments 
have been fair and constructive.” 

In theory, these wffl be the last 
words uttered by Illingworth as 
the whole tawdry soap opera 


OLD TRAFFORD SCOREBOARD 


Mb wan Joss 

INDIA 

V RatHore cC«kbThc»pe ... 
<102 mn. 95 (MBs, 5 fouisl 
S R Tendulkar c tak D Cert-. 
IS min, 11 date) 


-54 


-118 


..46 


S ity s Stowtt to Thorpe. 

: i li P mm. S3 toWs. 3 fawrei 

■M Aavruckkn not our — — —73 

l.T nvn. 64 tafc. 3 fawi 2 sfcesi 

A D IMeja c Sfttwn to Cork — 29 

i-O mn. 33 Mfc. 1 four. I s»l 

JR S Onmd nw ouj „. — 22 

I (Cl m 15 ftaBfc 3 fowsl 

Extras Art. H>4. \*61 -11 

Total (for 4. 199 min, 90 anon) —~~236 
Fait Ml (TendulWrt. 2-103 (RWwrel. 3-118 
iGnryjjly). 4-190 iJadCfJ). 

Did not toat ( N R Monoj. A Kunfole. i Snnadr. 
B f> V Prawd. S L V Raju, 

■wan* Can lOOJS-2 <7.3-12-1. 2-0-13-1. 

1- D-10-01: Leads lO- 1-49-0 iu,3l 16-1-180. 

2- 0-13-0. 2-0-18-01; So— 10-1-43-0 lw2> 
■6-1-16-0. 2 0 13 a 2-0-14-01; Martin 
lWVSO-O <J 0-16-0. 4-0-194 2- 0-15-0); 
SMOl 6-0-3M i3 0-18-0. 3-0-21-01; Thorpe 
4-0-15-2 i*l) i one spew. 

Pl u pe wK Ram stopped |ta» ll.l2jm-2.19pm 
.« 12-1 iRMtm 10, OrVWV 01 7 owrs. 60 
; 73 nr. 107 Kilta; 100 117 nyn, 171 DBAs; 
250 ma mn. 240toa»; 200 182 mm. 272 
Smos. Retbora 50; 114 nwu 88 bnUs, 4 fours. 
AztiraudOn 50; 5t mn. 46 fob, 2 fours. 2 


*M A fotoonon tw b a««h 
(JnfoOtoofly 

AD Brown cDnetd to Sanaa 

080 rHx 137 ML 10 taun, 2 Simla) 

NMKSmrtic and b Prasad^ _ 

(38 iwi 27 took. 1 fowj 

GAHa*C<lar»^6ftasad 

(62 IML 45 bean. 2 Ibftl sm 

G P Itwpa run out (Prasad) 

(52 n*B. 33 bflK 3 foWSJ 

M P Maynart tow b Huirtte 14 

(40 mh. 28 Mb, 1 Am) 

TA J Swaan nuc ow -13 
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i26mfo.19bab.2taa} 

C C Lews ra* OUJ — ,4 

<7 — 2 ON* 1 tour) 

Extras italOnbSI 18 

Total (for 6, 207 mb*. 408 wan) 239 

fht 1-2 (Nnaitn. 2-2B isan. 3117 (Hag. 4-ias 

(Thome). 5-21' i*o ml. 6-226 at) nwx». 
BoaSne SftMto 1M4S4 130-11- L 2- 1-1-0. 
2-0-120, 3-0-11-11; Pram n 10-1^2822 iw2) 
160- 131, 20-8-1, 2 1-30 R K im uMb JM 4U 
150-210, 40-270, 1-94-1): Rafo 95-1500 fa2) 
18-1-330. 10-130. 05040): GaoMr 30-14-0: 
Tandrfiar 20020 btU tone spa esdi). Jadqs 
80000(40-21-0, t -0-9-0). 

Pra^aaK Second day: 80 G6 mat. 96 (Utt5 100 
94 mn. 137 haw ISO 140 nw, 201 Mb: 200 
168 nw*. 245 oafe. 

Brawn BO: 94 mn. 89 Mt 4 fours, 1 St 10O: 
155 nan. 122 bab. 9 bin. 1 so. 

U nfob a r P J Ccnsant w*fl A a fanes. TV rawy 
Un— r ACrWb W w a. Mfort i IMwr CWgMt 
Mao if (ha imde A D Bbwl Man aftha aarfaa: 
BWlwxt G C IM fodfo: M AdiaradBau 
Engfond wta by toar wk—aend wia aerie* 20. 


now become subjudice until the 
bearing, which, in true TCCB 
fashion, will apparently cake place 
“as soon as posable**. When that 
will be is anybody’s guess, and it 
is unlikely to take place before this 
weekend's selection meeting for 
the first Tfest, which begins a 
week on Thursday. flhngwcirth, af- 
ter all, needs time to prepare his 
case and call witnesses. 

He is also allowed to object to 
those on the discipline commit- 
tee, which needs five members 
present out of 12 to be quorate. 
Ironically, one of those who 
would normally sit on such mat- 
ters is David Graveney, who 
recently put himself forward as 
a candidate tO challenge Ulrng- 
worth’s positron as England 
su p remo, a challenge he was 
later forced to withdraw be- 
cause of his position as secretary 
of the Players’ Association. 
However, his presence is 
required only when a player is 
called before the committee, 
and Illingworth need have no 
fears of being Caesaied. 

It is just a shame for Ather- 
ton and his team that the intrigue 
off the field is over&adowiog the 
good work on it Yesterday was 
no exception, and England, pro- 
pelled by a thrilling century 
from Alistair Brown, once again 
beat India, winning by four 
wickets with seven bafls to spare. 

These days any England win 
is satisfying, but this one will 
have proved doubly so for 
Brown, who in his three-match 
career to date has already ex- 
perienced the roller-coaster 
ride given to modern sportsmen 
by a media demanding imme- 
diate and incisive results. 

After his less than auspi- 
cious debut on a seaming pitch 
at the Oval, he'll probably find, 
should Illingworth allow him die 
space, that his knockers are in- 
sisting he gets a knighthood. 

Ironically, Brown's innings 
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ACROSS 

Sentence reduced sine die? 

(S) 

Means time and US money 
in New York (6) 

Slop old horse going to Eng- 
lish nobles (S) 

Hi Conservative suppressing 
cheek: it s easy to Don (4-2) 

[l 2 Revive gallery after curse is 
lifted (II) 

15 Certainty don't like a bache- 
lor taking house by raw <5) 
,J7 Make one of note into u 
thankless person? (9) 
ts Comes ashore by headland 
getting the picture ( 0) 
jiu Once dnreu run into dirt (5) 
pi Others with support are able, 
reportedly, to have orgies 

„ (ID 

p4 Maybe open lament causes 
great anger (ti) 


25 Perhaps people present will 
show muscle (8) 

26 Fruit certainly eaten by fa- 
ther (6) 

27 Short figure is an omission 

(8) 

DOW 

1 Bill's before Queen to dean 
up place of worship (10) 

2 No charisma could be 
shown having this drink (10) 

3 Golf course has wild animal 
reportedly (5) 

4 Authorise one's betrothed 
to hide note of importance 
( 12 ) 

6 Moved slowly after reported 
culpability is relied on (4-5) 

7 New primate's bit of neck 
(4) 

8 Pull out any king? (4) 

1 1 Tried at home organised by 
liberal entertaining tvpe? ' 
(b.6) 


15 Cries as leg is broken in vi- 
olations (10) 

14 Complaints of man one 
rubbishes? (4,6) 

16 Initolc by accepting mis- 
take in fruit (9) 

21 l have shorUmed artide 
about birthmarks (5) 

22 Company's work is making 
animal shelter (4) 

23 Cats. say. come up to en- 
trance of house? (4) 




Burn 96 


In next Monday's - 
Independent .-,y- 
A comprehensive .guide to 
Euro 9j6> .including - . 
an in-depth interview with 1 
; Terry Venables : : 


mediaafterbeh^ dropped from ^ ^Som^rtomid^eason 

the sauad. and his decency and j^ e u^Ehic^ and < ffi itquiy; Waoox^isa <U^rent 

oeu, ugo tjuiwgw ^ as he 'K««»n*Kw» hut Dennis Wise is 


The decision comes (dose be- 
hind the disappointment of 
Newcastle's championship fail- 
ure, but Beardsley said: “They 
arc two lows, but if you look at 
the amount of highs I have bad 
1 cannot really complain. I got 
10 caps under Ibny I would not 
have got under Graham Thykar." 

The first of these was also his 
50th, after three years on 49. 
“That was the highlight," Beard- 
sley said of his international 
career, adding: “the best match 
I played was the World Cup semi- 
final against West Germany." 


Beardsley made his England 
dehut in January 1986 and bis 
partnership with Gary Lineker 
helped England to reach the 
World Cup quarter-finals that 
year. He scored nin e goals in his 
59 matches, but made many 
more. The contribution his foot- 
hall mtelligmea and g ntfo gaasm 


sight at every England training 
session was Beardsley collecting 
up the balls while his team- 
mates headed for the team bus. 

Not many players would have 
volunteered to speak to the 


ssquad, 

helpfulness was recognised 
afterwards by a rare ovation 
from the press. 

“He had asked to be told ifbe 

wasn’t going to make it, SO I told 

him after training on Saturday," 
Venables said. “He's been the 
perfect ezanmle. He is the best' 
professional I have worked vrith- 
Tm not just saying that today, 1 
have said it all the way through. 
He could feel be has not had the 
chances he should have had 
and I would accept that, but 
others can feel the same.” 

Gary Ballister is also out of 
the squad. With Tony Adams 
and Steve Howey recently in-, 
juried, Venables said he could 
not tide PaHistrr’s back problem. 

It is a veiy difficult squad to 
predict Venables has aimed to 
include as many versatile 
players, like Sol Campbell, as 
possible and provide cover for 


WDcax; _ . 

would have likedTben there is 
the question of specialists - 
does he include Wilcox, tbe 

only genuine winger, and two or 
three centre-forwards? 

Sixteen players are definite: 
Seam3n,VMcer,Ftowers(thnre 

goalkeepers are compulsory), 
Gary Neville, Philip Neville, - 

Pearce, Adams, Southgate, 
Ince, Gascoigne, Platt, Ander- 
fon, McManaman, Bannby, 
Sberingham, Shearer. Rob Lee 
is a likely 17th inclusion. 

TWo of the rem ain i n g five 
places will go to defenders, 
Campbell for his versatility gets 
one while Howey’s greater ex- 
perience wins Him the nod over . 
Ehioguif be is fiL That leaves 
three places. 

Steve Stone has impressed for 
Fnglanrt but not Oil this tOUH 


dimension but Dennis Wise is 
an old favourite and managers, 
under pressure, tend to stick 
with the tried and trusted. 

Neither of the front pair 
have the dose-control required 

to & England's measured build- 
up, but at least one must be in. 
Robbie Fowler could emerge as 
a force in the championship but 
Les RnJinand, unlike Rwfer or 
Alan Shearer, has at least 
scored for England in the last 
18 months. 

A personal choice would be 
Stone for balance on toe right, 
Wilcox for variety, Fferdmand for 
his greater exp erience. Venables 
Wise to WUcot 

iMdbto Minif Seaman, walks. ng'Qf*. 
GNevSia. P Netfta. /SffwfaS' 

sSrSvwas, Barmtoy, Shartnjpam. Stow- 

er. FercSnenO. 

ufl sue Binrai, Baetaapo. wee, Rwtt*. 




did not unfold as a pinch hitter's 
ought to have done. He was 
cautious to start with, having lost 
Neil Smith to a brilliant slower 
ball from Wrakatesh Prasad, and 
after 15 overs, England were 48 
for 2. 

A similar fate awaited Hick, 
who just managed to chip the 
ball to mid-on, though by then, 
85 runs bad been added and 
Brown, batting on a decent 
pitch for tbe first time in the 
series, was able to hit dean and 
straight, although there were 
deft moments too, like the love- 
ly late cut for four he played off 
Anil Kumble. Another part- 


nership worth 69 with Thorpe 
essentially sealed the game. 

In toe end, it took a spliced 
hook to get rid of him, caught 
at souare leg by Rahul Dravid 
offthepe 
oath. His 118 took 137 balls, 
with 12 boundaries, two of 
them sixes deposited into the 
sightscreen straight behind the 
head of the bowler, Vfenkata- 
patby Raju. 

“I told Chris Lewis on Sun- 
day night [when Brown was I not 
out] that Z was going to get a 
hundred tomorrow,” Brown 
said. “You don’t always do it, but 
I felt really good. Mind you, I 


Milburn’s example 
gives Brown hope 


HENRY BLOFELD 


Alistair Brown seems to have 
been roundly labelled as a 
limited-overs batsman in the 
mildly derogatory manner which 
suggests that no one in his right 
mind would even cast a thought 
In his direction when it comes to 
choosing an England lest side. 

It is intriguing to speculate, 
therefore, on toe international 
career of no less a batsman than 
Colin Mfiburn if he had been 
bom into the modem game. At 
the start of his county career the 
one-day label would have been 
stuck cut him, and would he ever 
have shaken it off? 

The anticipation and excite- 
ment he created as a hard- 
hitting opening batsman with 
Northamptonshire and later 
E n gland, helped of course, by 
hisEaBtaffiaa figure, was extra- 
ordinary. Just like Brown, who 
is physically less noticeable, 
any big innings he played was 
enormously memorable. 

Wilburn" caught the imagi- 
nation of the 1960s cricketing 
public and, in turn, of the 


selectors. He broke the mould, 
providing an irresistible streak 
of indMdualiiy, and was taken 
seriously. He played in only nine 
Test matches between 1966 and 
1968, because he was half- 
blinded in a car acddenL 

Milburn batted in such a way 
that even though he played few 
Tfests be became a cricketing 
legend. MHbum's batting came 
to have a soundness of technique 
Brown's cannot yet claim. 

In tbe last few days we have 
seen, however, how much 
Brown bas learned He has 
moved through a sent of frenetic 
hatting discord, 'which brought 
him 37'runs at The Oval, to a 
confidence-sapping duck at 
Headmgley, and on to a splen- 
did hundred at Old Traffbrd. 

Brown will develop and will, 
one hopes, learn to tighten his 
game without losing the flavour 
ofhis baiting. There is no good 
reason why, given toe chance, ■ 
he should not one day take the 
initiative in a Test too, just as 
Milburo did against the West 
Indies at Lord’s in 1966 and 
against Australia on the same 
ground two years later. 


India shaken 
by Sidhu’s 
retirement 

India’s tour, which thanks to the 
weather and their 
pertonnances in the Texaco 
Trophy has yet reaQy to get 
going, was hit again yesterday 
when Nayfot Sidmi, pencilled in 
to Open in the Tests, suddenly 
announced his retirement from 
die game. 

Sidhu, 32, who averages 
40.13 inlfests, was dropped for 
toe final Texaco game, a deci- 
sion which it is believed has es- 
pedalfy angered him, although 
he declined to elaborate yes- 
terday. “My dignify would be 
compromised tf I carried on 
with this Indian team, "was his 
only comment. 

Sandip Patfl, toe Indian team 
manager, said he would be 
making strenuous efforts to 
persuade Sidhu to change his 
mind. ‘Tm sad because there is 
a lot of cricket left in him. He 
is a quiet guy, who is well re- 
garded. We also need trim more 
now because we are not per- 
forming particularly welL” 

He denied, though, that a fall- 
out between toe tour manage- 
ment and Sidhu had contributed 
to their Texaco defeats. 
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, “Money’s tight. 

So I rang around to geithe test deal 
Brtedup withAA Cowrehenm 
ltwas great value andffiey’Jl 
fletmeJioraeiflwash, 
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Car 

Insurance 

If costs lass than you think 
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